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UNCROWNING A KING. 



CHAPTER I. 

ONB SUNDAY MORNING, LONG AGO. 

" I don't understand why it is I never feel sleepy 
in the daytime except when in church." 

Hugh Underwood, a sturdy boy of fourteen, large 
for his age, sat on a step of the pulpit-stair, next to 
the top, trying as hard as he could to keep his droop- 
ing eyelids open and to feel some interest in the 
discourse of the Rev. Adonijah Arkwright, who, 
having preached for an hour and a half, was just be- 
coming warmed with his subject. The sexton had 
turned the hour-glass which stood on the good man's 
desk, and a glance at the instrument through which 
the tiny grains were sifting from the upper part into 
the lower, showed that most of the particles had 
gathered there, and by and by the sexton would have 
to reverae it again. But how slowly those grains 
crept downward! Sometimes Hugh and the other 
lads thought they must have become clogged and 

stopped, but close scrutiny showed that they were 
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8 UNCROWNING A KTNG. 

still falling, and in time the upper half would ba 
emptied. 

It was the summer of 1675, and the scène was the 
little colonial church in the settlement of Chilton, 
province of Plymouth. That morning every house 
had opened at the tap of the drum. The men and 
women assembled in front of Captain Stormer's 
home, each man with loaded musket, and marched 
three abreast to the meeting-house, where they seated 
themselves on the rough benches, with their weapons 
within instant reach. On the outside, two sentinels 
paced up and down, each with musket over his 
shoulder, on the alert for the red men who were likely 
to rush from the woods at any moment. 

As the congregation assembled in the log structure, 
the eldei"S and deacons took their seats in front of the 
preacher's desk, so as to face the congregation. The 
old men sat by themselves in a body on the right, the 
women in the middle and theyoung and middle-aged 
men on the left. The boys perched themselves on the 
pulpit stair, while the rays which flickered through 
the diamond-shaped windows, fiUed the interior with 
a " dim religious light " in keeping with the day and 
the solemn occasion. 

The services opened with a prayer fully twenty 
minutes long and sometimes longer, during which 
all the worshippers kept their feet. Then came the 
reading and expounding of the Scriptures, then a 
psalm, lined by one of the ruling elders, and finally 
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the sermon. One hour, two hours, three hours, and 
Bometimes the hour-glass was turned f our times bef ore 
the closing " application " of the discourse. 

Hugh Underwood recalled that on the previous 
Sunday this had been done, and the recoUection gave 
him comfort, for it did not seem reasonable that the 
preacher would deliver twice in succession a sermon 
of such prodigious length. Possibly he might finish 
his discourae well within three hours. Once indeed 
he stopped just as the hour-glass was turned for the 
second time ! But the cause of this extraordinary 
mercy to his hearers was that the preacher was sub- 
jected to a weakness of the flesh that morning which 
compelled him to close his sermon when only half 
finished. 

Hugh sat at the top of the group of boys gathered 
on the pulpit stair, and was trying by every means 
in his power to keep awake. Looking down in the 
faces of the congregation, every one of whom was 
well known to him, he saw the stern face of his 
father fixed on the preacher, as he circled his long 
arms and thundered out his rolling sentences. The 
parent's arms were folded over his massive chest, but 
his musket, leaning against the bench between himself 
and his next neighbor, was where it could be grasped 
on the instant without movement of the body. 

Several times, when Hugh looked at his father, the 
latter's eyes flitted to him. It was only for an instant 
but the action plainly said : 
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" Young man, I see you are listless and indifferent 
to the precious Word, for, if you were not, you would 
feel no drowsiness. Beware, or I sliall visit punish- 
ment upon you ! " 

On the other side of the church sat his mother, as 
upright and attentive as the father. More than once 
Hugh caught her mild, reproving expression ; but 
as the boy looked at her, the weary eyes slowly 
closed and opened several times, and finally stayed 
shut, while the head gave a slight nod. 

She had been at the preacher's house until late the 
evening before, helping his wife attend the sick 
daughter of the minister, and she was unusually tired. 
Who can fight off slumber except by activity of the 
body and not always then with success ? 

At the first slight nod, one of the two vigilant con- 
stables walked quietly toward her. He carried in 
his hand a wand tipped at one extremity with the 
foot and at the other with the tail of a rabbit. It 
was the downy end which he extended toward the 
weary woman and gently passed back and forth 
across her forehead. It was as delicate as the kiss of 
an evening zephyr, but she started as if from the 
prick of a pin, moved nervously, opened her eyes un- 
naturally wide and fastened them intently on the 
preacher. 

There was not the shadow of a smile on the face 
of man, woman or child. There was no wavering or 
hesitation in the preacher's voice, as he swung his 
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arms over the open Bible and described the joumey 
of the children of Israël through the wildemess, when 
they abandoned the true God and foliowed strange 
ones, with all the woef ui consequences that would be 
repeated in modem times if those who were given the 
true light should forsake the blessed Father of them 
all. 

We can become accustomed to the thunder of 
Niagara. A sudden burst of the preacher's oratory, 
coming upon one*s ears f or the first time, would have 
startled him, but the reverberating voice had long 
since become monotonous to Hugh Underwood, as it 
had to his companions seated below him. Gradually 
the tones gained a soothing effect. They seemed to 
float and drift away and grow fainter and fainter 
until the wordslost their raeaning. He dimly caught 
a sentence about the sons of Belial, and then every- 
thing became hazy, confused, blank. 

At that moment, as the youth was passing intothe 
land of unconsciousness — Whack ! 

One of the constables had had his eye on him for 
several minutes. He knew the signs too well to be 
mistaken. Reversing his wand, he brought the 
rabbit foot down upon the crown of the boy with a 
force that caused such a start that he almost lost his 
balance. The lad immediately below began a silent 
laugh, but, catching a glimpse of the awful face of 
the constable turned upon him, the smile instantly 
froze. 
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The sudden awakening gave Hugh so great a shock 
that he was sure he would not want to sleep for a 
week to come. Glancing around in a shame-faced 
way, as if he expected to see all his friends srailing 
at his discomfiture, he was vastly relieved to observe 
no evidence that any one had noticed the action of 
the constable. In fact, just at that moment, the 
officer was gently brushing the forehead of an old 
lady with the mbbit's tail on his wand. It was 
Widow Smith, who invariably required this reminder 
of her duty, and always at the same point in the 
edifying discourse. 

Hugh was resolved to be on guard against the next 
approach of weakness. Instead of surveying the 
familiar faces of the congregation, he turned his head 
and looked up at the preacher, with an intense effort 
to catch a part of the meaning of his resounding 
words. 

The Rev. Adonijah Arkwright was fuUy six feet 
tall, gaunt, muscular and severe of countenance. 
There was not a boy in Chilton that had ever seen 
a smile on his seamed and hard-cut features. How 
could a man smile when weighed down by the con- 
sciousness of the fearful responsibility of the care of 
all of these peoples' souls upon him I 

Old Warren Steward,' who was a child when he 
came over in the Mayflower^ nearly ruined his repu- 
tation for veracity in Cliilton, by declaring that many 
years before, just af ter the reverend gentleman began 
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preaching, he had seen him smile, for an instant, bat 
the recollection of that lapse from grace appeared to 
fill the good man with a remorse which haunted him 
for a decade afterward. 

As Hugh looked up at the spare figure,he was filled 
with awe,as if the man belonged to a species different 
and more exalted than his own. He saw the swing 
and circle of those bony arms, as he thundered in 
his wrath, and noted how the sleeve of his right arm, 
which perhaps was used more than the other, steadily 
worked upward, until at times the cufif was half-way 
to his elbow — a fact which caused the preacher no 
inconvenience, because of his soulful interest in his 
mission to his fellow-creatures. 

Hugh looked at the thin, long hair, plentifuUy 
streaked with gray, the baldness showing down to 
just above the ears, the thin Roman nose, the pale, 
hoUow cheeks, wide mouth filled with strong teeth, 
all his own, the high stock collar, the homespun suit, 
trousers stopping at the knees, with the coarse shoes, 
tied with plain leatliern strings — all as he had seen 
them so many and many times before. 

There was no carpet on the floor and no stoves, 
even during the coldest day in winter. An invalid, 
or a not overly-strong woman, was allowed to bring 
and use a foot-warmer, when the wintry wind moaned 
around the log stinicture and the snow sifted against 
the Windows, but that was the utmost stretch of 
iudulgence permitted in the way of comfort. 
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The use of instrumental music was so pointedly 
condemned in Amos v. 23, that the proposition to use 
it would have been regarded as sacrilege. 

But it was a warm day in early summer, and the 
single broad door through which the worshippers 
passed to and from church was open. It and the 
small Windows admitted the droning of the bees, 
darting back and forth, the chirping and songs of 
birds, flitting among the trees, while many a lad 
yearned, with a longing which he dared not confess, to 
rush out and mingle with the happy songsters, who 
having no souls to save were content to pass their 
brief lives in the abandon of enjoyment. 

At regular intervals the sentinel at the front 
passed with slow, measured tread before the door, 
turning and walking in the opposite direction with 
perfect regularity of gait. He was a strong, heavily- 
built man, who carried his musket sloping over his 
shoulder, and whose bullet-pouch aiid powder-horn 
were in sight. At the further end of the church, 
paced another sentinel with the same slow and 
measured tread, but he was hidden from view. 

Perhaps when the voices joined in singing some 
hymn, the soldier on guard slackened his pace just a 
little in front of the door, that he might catch more 
of the sweet strains, but the halt was imperceptible, 
except to the youths who had timed his tramping 
to the fraction of a second. 

Looking over the heads of the congregation and 
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through the open door beyond, it seemed to Hugh 
Underwood that it would be easy to keep awake by 
interesting himself in the movements of the sentry, 
'who never looked into the building, but often glanced 
in the other direction. He knew the stealthy natui*e 
of the foe against whom he was guarding and against 
-whom it was irapossible to be too alert. 

Once the sentinel came to an abrupt halt at the 
door, but his face was tumed away, as if scrutinizing 
the wood and the cabin which stood a hundred yards 
or more from the ehurch, all of whose occupants 
were engaged in worship. The sentinel made a 
movement, as if to take his heavy gun from his 
shoulder, but changed his mind and walked onward 
with his regular step as before. 

A thrill passed through Hugh Underwood. 

" I wonder if he saw anything on the edge of the 
wood ; something must have alarmed him, but he 
thinks he was mistaken." 

All interest of the boy in the sermon vanished and 
was centred upon thé patch of country visible through 
the open door. There was no fence surrounding 
the ehurch, and the level ground, covered with 
grass, sloped away to the distance named, where a 
small log cabin stood f uUy revealed. Just behind and 
beyond began the forest, which stretched for several 
miles to the northward. Hugh saw all this — the 
small building, silent and deserted, the leafy trees 
which his eye could follow for some way, until the 
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jamb of the door shut it off like the frame of a 
picture. 

No one else had noticed the action of the sentinel, 
but the interest of Hugh became acute. The fact 
that the man was several minutes late in coming to 
view again was proof that he had paused a second 
time to make anothér survey, though, as before, he 
resumed his steady pacing without giving any alarm. 

"I believe there are Indians in the wood yonder," 
thought Hugh, with a sinking of the heart, for he 
knew the fearful meaning of such a fact, if it shoüld 

« 

prove a fact. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN INTERRÜPTION OF THE SERVICES. 

The several glances which the sentry had cast in 
the direction of the cabin and the wood convinced 
him that nothing was amiss there, and he resumed 
his measured walk, which had now continued for 
several hours. He had just passed from view, when 
Hugh Underwood, whose interest was intensely 
stirred, and who was peering across the open space 
to the settler's cabin, saw something that was not 
observed by any one else. 

Around the corner of the house suddenly projected 
the head of a man, remaining in view only a few 
seconds, when it was withdrawn. Brief as was the 
view thus given, it was enough for the youth to read 
aright the meaning. Only the head and one shoulder 
appeared, the hand which grasped his gun being be- 
yond sight, though the upper part of the barrel was 
pushed further over than the shoulder. But the 
head was covered with long, dangling hair, and from 
the crown, two stained eagle's feathers pointed up- 
ward. Hugh believed he saw the glitter of the black 

2 
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eyes, during the moment tliey were in view, when 
head and shoulders whisked back out of siglit, prob- 
ably at the moment the sentinel turned on his beat 
and might be expected to scrutinize the cabin and 
wood again. 

Many a time, the congregations engaged in worship 
were broken in upon by the war-whoop of King 
Philip's warriors and the men who had gathered for 
peacef ui worship rushed out doors to repel the furi- 
ous assault. 

" And that's what is going to happen now ! " was 
the thought of Hugh, unable to stir or speak for the 
moment and at a loss what to do. 

Still debating with himself and showing no evi- 
dence of his excitement, except perhaps a slight pale- 
ness, he concentrated his gaze upon the point where 
the alarming vision had appeared. 

He was not kept waiting. Once more the painted 
face showed and the movement of the arms indicated 
that the warrior was doing something, but for a 
moment Hugh could not make out what it was. 
Then he saw that the Indian had brought his pon- 
derous musket to his shoulder and was aiming in the 
direction of the church. 

" He is going to shoot James Marahland," was the 
terrifying thought of the lad, who, in his excitement, 
rosé to his f eet, sprang to the bottom of the stair, and 
started on a run through the body of the church 
toward the open door. 
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The action was so sacrilegious that, before he could 
pass half the distance, one of the constables wrath- 
fuUy seized him by the collar, while the father of 
Hugh rosé hastily to take part in chastising his 
son. 

The preacher showed no evidence of seeing the 
interruption, except to raise his voice to a higher key, 
and to speak with a little more rapid utterance 
against the sons of Belial. 

"Let me go," shouted Hugh Underwood, vainly 
striving to wrench himself loose ; " there are Indians 
outside I " 

A strange incident took place at the same moment. 
Singular as it may seem, the sentinel in front of the 
church failed to see the warrior who was striving to 
draw bead on him, and who timed his actions with 
a skill that proved he had been studying the move- 
ments of the sentinel, but the man at the f urther end 
of the building had descried the miscreant and was 
aiming at him. 

The muskets of the olden time, after they supplanted 
the firelocks, were so cumbersome that the marks- 
men were glad of any support upon which to rest 
them while aiming, and when a bough or stump was 
not at hand, the ramrod was often stood on end to 
serve as such support. In this instance, the sentiy 
found what he wished in one of the projecting ends 
of the logs at the corner of the church. Resting his 
gun upon that, he took careful aim at the Indian, 
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while tbe latter was doing the same, the action of the 
two being similar. 

It was evident that the advantage rested with the 
one who first perfected his aim. The white man 
knew that the warrior was pointing his gun at his 
neighbor at the front of the building, and he won- 
dered at the silence of the man ; but there was no 
time to make investigation. The sentinel was one of 
the best shots in the settlement, and, though the dis- 
tance was considerable, he was sure of his man when 
he pulled the trigger of his weapon. 

A shriek pierced the Sabbath stillness, the warrior 
flung both hands above his head, his gun dropping to 
the ground, and plunged f orward on his face, the 
breath of life passing f rom his body as he slumped 
downward and lay motionless. 

It was at this moment, that Hugh Underwood, in 
the extremity of his affright, and while striving to 
break the iron grip of the constable, cried out that the 
Indians were at hand. 

Rev. Adonijah Arkwright was in the midst of one 
of his most tremendous sentences, his long, claw-like 
fingers outspread above the Bible, when he checked 
himself as suddenly as smitten by a bolt from heaven. 
The next instant, he bounded down the pulpit stair 
and caught up his own rifle which was leaning in 
place at the bottom of the steps. 

"The sons of Belial are upon us!" he shouted; 
" but they shall be conf ounded and put to flight I let 
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the women and children stay inside while we strike 
our blows in their defence I " 

The rifle-crack and the death-screech of the warrior 
served as a signal for one of those fierce attacks 
which became so fearfuUy common during King 
Philip's war. It seemed as if a hundred warriors 
sprang from the veryground, a few with bows and 
arrows, but the majority with guns as good as those 
of the white men. They fired from behind the cor- 
ners of the dwellings, from the grass in which they 
crouched, and some from behind the brown stones that 
had been set up in the burying-ground at the rear of 
the small meeting-house, while still others, in viola- 
tion of their usual custom, ran boldly back and forth 
in the open, and fii'ed as fast as they could load and 
aim their pieces. 

The white men had not stacked their weapons out- 
side, as was sometimes the custom, but, as we have 
shown, took them inside the church, where they could 
be grasped on an instant's need. Captain Stormer 
was near the rear of the seats and was among the first 
to leap to his feet and issue his sharp commands. 
Both sentinels had hurried into the building, the sec- 
ond busily reloading his gun as he did so, until some 
idea could be gained of the strength of the attack- 
ing force. 'Despite thè sudden alarm, the men and 
women displayed a coolness that was admirable in 
itself. 

James Marshland, the sentinel at the front, was 
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the last man to retreat within the church. His 
weapon was loaded and he walked slowly backward 
with it half-raised on the lookout for a good target. 
He paused on the threshold, inplain sight, and was in 
the act of raising his gun when his heels seemed to 
trip and he tumbled over on his back, his musket 
flying from his hands. 

" Is he hurt ? " asked his pale-f aced wife, pushing 
through the terrified throng. 

" Bear a hand," commanded Captain Stormer, and 
the body was dragged far enough to one side to 
permit the closing and bolting of the heavy door. 

" He is dead," said the preacher, who had hastily 
stooped over him, speaking in a voice as gentle as a 
woman's ; " it is the will of God, Martha." 

The wife made no outcry, but clasping her hands 
and compressing her lips, bent down beside the 
body and silently prayed. Even in that moment of 
confusion and terror there was more than one woman 
who found time to utter comforting words to the 
stricken sister, though the men dare not turn aside 
from the work before them. 

The heavy puncheon-door having been fastened in 
place was secure for the time against any rush of 
the Indians. They would hardly dare to try to 
squeeze their bodies through the narrow windows, 
for it would be tight work to do so, one at a time, 
and they would afford the best kind of targets to the 
defenders. By keeping below the windows and in 
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certain parts of the church, the women and children 
were safe against the flying buUets. 

At the moment Hugh Underwood saw that the 
sentinel had been killed, he pushed forward and 
eaught up his musket from where it had fallen. The 
widow, who saw the act, gently removed the 
powder-hom and buUet-pouch and passed them over 
without a word or a moistening of the eye. She 
knew Hugh as a brave, swif t-f ooted boy, and hoped he 
might do something with the weapon. Of such stuff 
were our ancestors made. 

But the safety of the band within the church could 
be only temporary. To remain there was to permit 
the savages to burn every cabin in the settlement, 
and then perhaps to fire the church itself. 

Several of the men who had served as scouts 
stealthily peeped from the windows with a view of 
gaining knowledge of the strength of their assailants. 
As nearly as could be made out, they did not number 
more than a hundred, and Captain Stormer estimated 
them at less than that. 

Meanwhile, from the tumult made by the Indians, 
they might well have been a thousand. They kept 
up a continual screeching and whooping, running 
back and forth, firing their guns, even when they 
knew nothing could be accomplished. Their buUets 
pattered against the heavy oaken door and were 
buried in the logs. The church, more fortunate than 
most of the dwellings, was f urnished with real glass 
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for its Windows, instead of the oiled paper so common 
in colonial times. Looking at one of these windows, 
Hugh Underwood would suddenly see a small orifice 
appear through which the sunlight was admitted 
without restraint. Then another opening would 
show itself at its side, other windows exhibiting 
similar perforations. These were where the Indian 
buUets entered. 

One of them, whizzing diagonally across the church, 
struck the Bible which the preacher had closed in 
such haste, and knocked it half-way round, but with- 
out inflicting much injury. Then another hit the 
neck of the hour-glass, sending the f ragments and the 
grains of sand flying in every direction. 

" If I had kept my seat on the steps," reflected 
Hugh, " that would have come uncomfortably close 
— halloa ! " 

The Wampanoags displayed remarkable daiïng. 
Their certainty that every one of the whites was 
doomed, made them impatient for the end. The 
window nearest the right of the pulpit was suddenly 
shattered by some kind of a blow, and the face of an 
Indian appeared for a single instant, as he made a 
sweeping survey of the dimly-lighted interior. 

Brave as was the act, the savage knew better than 
to remain a second longer than necessary. His 
painted countenance had hardly appeared, when it 
dropped from sight again. It happened that Hugh 
Underwood was looking toward the pulpit at that 
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moment and saw the hideous visage. Raising his 
gun, he sighted as quickly as he could and pressed 
the trigger. 

But he was a second too late. The Indian vanished 
while the buUet was leaving the gun-barrel. 

What slight causes bring the most momentous 
results! Had Hugh Underwood, while aiming so 
truly, fired his gun but a pulse-beat sooner, his bullet 
would have shattered the skuU of King Philip of 
Mount Hope, for it was that redoubtable chieftain 
himself who set his wairiors an example of daring 
which it is safe to say was not of ten imitated during 
that two years of dreadful war. Had he been slain 
at that stage the revolt must have subsided and the 
sad loss of life would have been averted. 

Two of the windows afforded a view of the front of 
the church and most of the settlement. At the side 
of one of these windows stood Captain Stormer peer- 
ing cautiously out at the Indians and striving, by a 
caref ui observance of their movements, to learn their 
intentions. At the other window was Zeke Wagram, 
the noted scout, doing the same thing, and with 
better prospect of success, for he had had several 
years' experience as a ranger, had spent months 
among the Wampanoags and Narragansetts, when 
they were on friendly terms with the whites, had 
hunted with King Philip, and was tlie equal of the 
most skilled warriors in woodcraft. 

" The varmints find a good deal of fun in jumping 
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about, swinging their guns and splitting theirthroats, 
but they'U soon get tired of that and settle down to 
reg'lar bus'ness." 

At that instant, a buUet entered the window 
through which he was peeping. The lead almost 
nipped the point of his nose and buried itself in one 
of the logs on the other side of the structure. But 
Zeke, who understood it all, did not start or draw 
back his head a single inch, for he was able to reason 
that, like the crash of thunder, what damage is to be 
done has already been done. 

" What I was looking for I " he exclaimed a minute 
later; "things have been pretty lively, but now 
they're going to be livelier than ever. I think I'U 
have to have a word or two with the Cap." 

And he crossed to his window. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PUBSUIT AND A CAPTUEE. 

ZBKEWAGBAMhumedly passedacross the narrow 
church and stood beside Captain Stormer. The con- 
f usion within and outside made it necessary for him 
to stand close to his superior officer in order to make 
himself heard. 

" They're gathering for a rush, Cap." 
" So it looks ; shall we allow them to make it? " 
" I'm afraid for the women and ehildren ; I wouldn*t 
want anything better than to get them inside, where 
we would have a fair chance at 'em, but there are so 
many that some of the women-folks would suffer." 
" You are right ; let's make a charge." 
" That suits me ; what do you say, Parson ? " 
The minister had stepped up beside the captain to 
learn his plans. He held his loaded gun still in hand 
and fretted much that he had not had a chance to use 
it effectively. 

" What can we hope to accomplish by remaining in 
here?" he asked, bef ore replying to the question 
which he did not understand. " We have no chance 
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to do the sons of Belial any harm, while by and by 
they will set fire to the building and burn us all like 
rats in a box." 

" We propose to gather and rush outside, striking 
left and right." 

The eyes of the preacher flashed. 

" Spoken like a true soldier of the Lord ! I am 
impatient for the fray." 

Meanwhile, the suspicions of Zeke and the captain 
were verified. Far enough away to be beyond effect- 
ive rifle-shot, a dozen Indians had lifted a large piece of 
timber, a partly hewn log, from the ground. They 
grasped it by the projecting knots and bits of limbs, 
so that with their united strength they were able to 
handle it with ease. Pointing the log toward the 
the door of the church, they moved forward at a brisk 
walk which quickly rosé to a trot. They meant to 
use it as a battering-iam, and with the momentum 
which they were able to give the log, were quite sure 
to sweep the ponderous door off its hinges and gain 
admittance to the interior of the church where 
the women and children were huddled together. 

But when they were still twenty yards from the 
building, they encountered a great surprise. 

The heavy door, which looked as impregnable as 
the solid logs themselves, swung inward, like the 
drawing back of the jaw of a huge monster, and every 
white man dashed out to meet the savages. 

Counting Hugh Underwood, there were twenty- 
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three of them, each with loaded gun. In addition, 
Zeke Wagram and nearly half of the rest were fuiv 
nished with hunting-knives, to say nothing of several 
pistols, and small axes, of whose present existence 
only the owners seemed to know. 

Except for one thing, the admission of the Indians 
into the church would have placed the combatants 
on more equal terms. The white men would have 
been eager to meet them under such conditions, but 
for the defenceless women and children. The build- 
ing was too small to give them security when the 
hand-to-hand struggle came^ and the lisk, therefore, 
must be avoided if possible. 

Captain Stormer instructed his wife, the wife of 
the preacher, and several of the leading women to 
close and bolt the door behind them the instant 
the men were outside, so as to prevent any entrance 
by their assailants during the progress of the fight, 
He wished the preacher to stay with the women, for 
he did not whoUy trust to their discretion, but the 
man of God, or rather of war, reproved him so sternly 
that the request was not repeated. 

Unable to check their forward progress with the 
log, the dozen Indians who were trotting forward 
with it let it fall to the ground. Inasmuch as the 
release of the weight was not simultaneous, several 
toes were pinched and two of the warriors tumbled 
over each other. 

" Now, boys, at 'em 1 " shouted Captain Stormer 
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at the head, setting the example by bringing his gun 
to a level and letting fly. 

" Cry aloud and spare not ! " roared the preacher, 
laying about him with the impetuosity of a wrathf ui 
giant. 

Not a man who did not f eel that he was fighting 
not only for his own life, but for the lives of those 
who were tenfold dearer, and there was hardly a man 
either, who had not been similarly engaged within 
the few preceding months. 

It was impossible for the Indians to maintain them- 
selves against the assault of these men. Almost with- 
in the same minute that the rush was made from the 
church, the Wampanoags broke and scattered in all 
directions. Their assailants used their fireaims with 
deadly effect. They knew the danger of throwing 
away a shot, and the contestants were mingled so 
closely that hardly any aim was necessary to produce 
fatal results. It took so long to reload the olumsy 
weapons of olden times, that, after discharging his 
gun, the owner generally appealed to his pistol, if he 
had one, or to his knif e or hatchet, or f ailing in those, 
he clubbed the weapon and went at the miscreants 
with undiminished f ury. 

King Philip was personally known to nearly every 
white person, and was recognized by several. He 
fought with the utmost bravery, and met with more 
than one narrow escape. His voice continually rang 
out and he seemed to be everywhere in the fight. 
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There were times when the presence of tliis terrible 
eilief tain threw the white people into a panic and 
brought about their overthrow, but it had no such 
effect in the present instance. It was rather the other 
way. They knew how embittered the dusky leader 
feit over his treatment by the Plymouth authorities, 
and that no mercy was to be expected f rom him. So 
all fought as fight men with ropes round their necks. 

Finding it useless to try to stem the rush, Philip 
suddenly ordered his warriors to retreat,and since he 
had set them a brave example in the attack, he now 
showed himself equally ardent in flight. He was the 
first to plunge in among the trees, foliowed by a 
swarm of warriors, as if Death himself was nipping at 
their heels. In a twinkling, as it seemed, the red 
men were gone. 

Best of all, when Captain Stormer was able to 
bring his men into a semblance of order, he found 
that, although three had been hurt pretty severely, 
none was killed. The cold, inanimate body reposing 
in the church was the only one that had fallen a 
victim to the savages, despite the fury of their attack. 

Eight or ten had fallen before the fire of the de- 
fenders, but impetuous as was their flight, they man- 
aged to carry away their dead and wounded. 

This brief but fierce conflict was marked by more 
than one stirring encounter, the participants in which 
told the story many a time af terward around their 
hearthstones to their children, but the most remark- 
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able adventure in some respects was that which be- 
fell Zeke Wagram, one of the mahy famous colonial 
scouts connected with that episode in the history of 
New England known as King Philip's War. 

This chieftain and Zeke had been intimate friends 
previous to the outbreak. Zeke had hunted with the 
leader and sympathized with him in the harsh dis- 
trust with which he was treated by the Plymouth 
authorities. He knew his father, the famous Mas- 
sasoit, one of the great Indians connected with the 
early history of our country, and had slept in his 
wigwam, when his two sons were young warriors. 

But when the outbreak came, Philip's former 
friendship for some of the whites turned to consum- 
ing hate, and Zeke Wagram was convinced that no 
mercy would be received, should the fates of war 
place him in the power of the chieftain. 

Still, in spite of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
dusky leader, the scout feit a certain pity for him. 
Twice during the fight around the church, it was in 
the power of Zeke to shoot him down, but he re- 
frained ; his purpose was to make him prisoner, if 
such a thing should become possible. 

Fate helped him. Although Philip led his war- 
riors in their wild flight to the shelter of the wood, 
he had scarcely darted among the trees, when he 
turned abruptly to the right, still continuing to run, 
and going almost directly away from his men. 

Zeke noted the singular action of the leader, and. 
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without knowing what it meant, bent his own couise 
so as to foUow him. Thus it came about that in less 
time than would be supposed, Philip was fleeing 
from a single white man, but it so happened that that 
white man was the fleetest-f ooted member of his race, 
and coald outspeed even the great Philip himself. 

The latter was quick to discover his peril, and, 
having curved to the right, now sought to repair his 
error, by trending again to the left, so as to rejoin 
his warriors ; but, reading his purpose Zeke headed 
him off and rapidly decreased the space between 
them. 

They were speeding through a wood, where the 
vegetation was in fuU leaf, but which contained little 
undergrowth with which to obstruct the runners. 
The ground was comparatively level, with gentle 
slopes here and there, and occasionally small streams, 
that were easily leaped by pursuer and pureued. 

Suddenly the royal fugitive saw himself confronted 
by one broader than any yet encountered. He paused 
for a moment, as if in doubt whether to dart to the 
right or left in quest of a narrower place, but there 
was no time to seek it, for his pursuer was coming 
like a bloodhound upon his trail. 

Gathering his muscles into one prodigious effort, 
the Wampanoag rosé like a bird in Ihe air, but failed 
to clear the further bank, by a few inches. His 
moccasins struck the slippery incline, and, despite 
his great acüvity, he feil on his hands and knees. It 
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was only for an instant, when he was up again. But 
in that instant, the more po werf ui scout had made a 
clean leap across the obstruction, and landed almost 
upon the shoulders of the fugitive. 

" Surrender, Philip, or I will slay you ! " 

The chieftain was not the man to surrender on the 
mere suramons. Bounding upright with his un- 
loaded musket in one hand, he whipped out his hunt- 
ing knife and brandished it aloft. 

" King Philip will die, but he never surrenders to 
the white man ! " 

In his excitement he spoke the words in his native 
tongue, but they were understood as readily by Zeke 
Wagram as if uttered in English. 

" Wampanoag, I have no wish to slay you, but if 
you make any outcry or resist, you shall not live one 
minute ! " 

As he spoke, the scout recoiled a step and brought 
his gun to a level, with the muzzle almost touching 
the dusky breast of the Indian. A little pressure on 
the trigger and the career of King Philip would ter- 
minate then and there. 

It was not until the two former friends thus faced 
each other and the defiant reply of Philip had been 
uttered that he recognized his captor. Suddenly the 
dusky face lit up with a pleasant smile, he lowered 
the hand which grasped his knife and said in a 

" Voice as low, as gentle, as caressing, 
As e' er won lady's heart in moonlit bower," 
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"My brother, King Philip is your prisoner; he can- 
not fight his brother." 

It almost disarmed Zeke Wagram. It was the same 
soft, melodious voice which he had admired so many 
times, but which could become as terrible as a trumpet- 
blast calling to battle. The sight of this proud leader 
of the Warapanoags who had sought to drawtwenty- 
five thousand waniors into the conspiracy against the 
white men, but failing, had begun the hopeless war 
with but a handful, touched the tender side of the 
grim scout, and he motioned for Philip to sit down 
on the sloping bank, while he placed himself beside 
him. 

Philip, like most of his race, might be as treacherous 
as a seipent, but Zeke Wagram trusted him. He let 
down the cumbersome hammer with its flint clasped 
between the jaws, and laid the weapon on the ground 
between them, where one could catch it up as quickly 
as the other. He had made no move to draw his 
hunting-knife, and Philip shoved his own back into 
his girdle. Virtually the two were disanned. 

The white man could not whoUy forget his cau- 
tion. He glanced around among the trees, but, so 
far as appearances went, they were as much alone as 
if on a plank in the middle of the Atlantic. A red 
bird hopped among the green leaves on the other side 
of the stream, like a flake of fire darting in and out 
among the leaves, while a bird of sober gray plumage 
swung on a branch high above their heads, and carolled 
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as if the world was all peace, and no such thing as 
enmity, violence and strife was ever known among 
those of the same kind. 

The listening ear could detect no discordant sounds 
breaking in upon this tranquil scène. A few min- 
utes bef ore, and the shouts and yells of men engaged 
in deadly combat rang out on the summer air, but 
the contrast was now so deep, so profound, that ono 

> 

might well ask whether after all it was not some 
hideous vision of sleep, which never had a semblance 
of reality. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



KIKa PHILIP. 



In the depth of one of the most terrible of New 
England winters, the Mayflower*ë passengers, num- 
bering about a hundred, landed on the bleak coast at 
Plymouth and began the fii'st settlement in that part 
of the New World. They were rugged, God-fearing 
men, who had crossed the ocean to found homes whei'e 
they could worship as conscience dictated and with- 
out being harried, as they had been, by their bigoted 
enemies in England. 

Trying times came to the colonists. Most of them 
were swept away by disease, and there was one awful 
period when the colony contained only seven well 
persons, and even they were at the point of starvation. 
But they toiled on with unwavering courage and 
faith, no one dreaming of returning to their hative 
land. They had counted the oost before embarking 
upon their tempestuous voyage, and death alone could 
end their strugglé with the clements, with sickness 
and with the fierce red men. 

One day in spring, while the gaunt survivors were 
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scratching the ground with their hoes, a fine-looking 
warrior walked out f rom the woods and approached 
them. As he drew near, his dusky face lit up and 
he called : 
* " Welcome, Englishmen ! " 

The white men were amazed. It was pleasant to 
be greeted thus, but where had this Indian, whom 
none had ever seen before, picked up the knowledge 
which enabled him to address them in their own 
tongue ? They made him welcome, and soon found 
that his acquaintance with the English was so limited 
that his meaning would have been obscured, but for 
his use of the sign language, in which the red men 
have always been expert. 

The Indian belonged to the Wampanoag tribe. 
He had visited the coast of Maine where a number 
of English fishermen made their appearance years 
before, but did not effect a permanent settlement. It 
was f rom them that Samoset learned a few words which 
he was proud to exhibit before the wondering palef aces. 

The Puritans were hospitable men, besides which 
self-interest commanded them to make the most of 
the golden opportunity thus presented to them. The 
simple-hearted savage was treated so kindly that he 
promised to bring with him Massasoit, the chief of his 
tribe, on a visit to the white men. He kept his 
promise, and a few days later chieftain and warrior 
appeared at the Plymouth settlement. 

You may be sure that nothing was lacking in the 
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way of kind treatment of the leader of the band of 
Indians, who were neighbors of the settlers, and who 
had the power to do them grievous ill, should their 
chief be offendod. It is a legend that Massasoit par- 
took so freely of the white man 's " fire-water," that 
he had to have the help of his hosts in walking about, 
while his tongue was loosened to an amusing extent. 
But Massasoit became a warm friend of the whites, 
and when they proposed to make a treaty of peace 
with him, he gladly did so. Not only did he do it, 
but he faithfuUy kept it until his death, which did 
not occur until past four-score. 

It was in 1661, forty years af ter the landing of the 
Pilgrims, that Massasoit passed away, true to his 
pledges to the last. He left two sons, Wamsutta, 
the elder, and Pometacom, a few years younger. Ac- 
cording to custom, Wamsutta was to succeed his 
father in the chief tainship of his tribe. The brothers 
were able men, but neither shared the good-will of 
their father toward the white people. They saw the 
steady increase in numbers, the encroachments üpon 
their hunting-grounds, their injustice to the Indians, 
and believed that the time must come when the homes 
of the red men would be taken from them. 

Wamsutta, the new chief, feit thus we say, but it 
cannot be said with certainty that he would have 
struck a blow at the white men, had he been left 
alone and treated with fairness. But he and Pomet- 
acom were distrusted by the authorities and the 
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former had scarcely become chief, when the rumors 
about him were so numerous and disturbing that the 
Plymouth authorities summoned him before them. 
He refused to obey the order, and was an-ested 
and forcibly brought into the presence of the officers 
of the settlement. He then explained his conduct 
and intentions to the satisfaction of all, as they de- 
clared, and was discharged from arrest. 

Shortly after this, Wamsutta, known to tlie English 
as Alexander, died suddenly. The settlers said his 
death was caused by intense chagrin over his arrest. 
The Indians insisted that he had been poisoned by 
the white men, who thus sought to lid themselves of 
a dangerous neighbor. Perhaps the English were 
right ; perhaps the red men told the truth. Be that 
as it may, Alexander was out of the way, and his 
younger brother, Pometacom, became chief of the 
Wampanoags. Pometacom was the famous chieftain 
known in history as " King Philip," and sometimes 
as " King Philip of Mount Hope," because his home 
was on Mount Hope, near Bristol, in Rhode Island. 
He ranks as among the greatest of Indians, brave, far- 
seeing, wise and able to assert and maintain his au- 
thority to the f uUest degree over his turbulent warriors. 

If Philip foresawthe amazing increase of the white 
men, he foresaw also the foUy of combating them 
except by a union of all the tribes in New England. 
That he was opposed to such a project, however, was 
proved by his act in renewing without delay, the 
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treaty which his father had made. He stricüy kept 
its provisions f or more than ten years. 

Despite this fact, disquieting rumors against him 
were continually in the air, and caused misgiving in 
many directions. Like Opecancanough of Virginia, 
an Indian can patiently plot and wait for twenty 
years until the time arrivés to strike effectively. It 
was believed in many quarters that Philip was per- 
fecting a formidable conspiracy against the settle- 
ments. As in the case of his dead brother, he was 
ordered to go to Plymouth and meet the numerous 
charges against him. 

In view of what was done by the chief , it is difBcult 
to believe that he intended treachery. He went 
promptly to Plymouth, declared that he had no 
thought of injuring the white people, and offered to 
leave his younger brother as a hostage until they 
should satisfy themselves of the truth of his words. 
The offer was declined, and Philip and five of his 
sachems signed an agreement to continue loyal and 
faithf ui subjects of the king of England, the court on 
its part pledging itself to give them and their tribe 
whatever help they might need. This brought peace 
which lasted several years. 

Philip was deeply angered by his treatment. 
Nothing could change his belief that his elder brother 
had been poisoned, and that if he gave the opportunity 
he would suffer the same death. He was on his guard 
and always distrustful of the whites, as they were of 
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him. Brooding over his wrongs, he finally reached 
the belief that by a confederation of the principal 
tribes all the New England settlements could be 
blotted out,andthehunting-grounds restoredto their 
rightful owners. 

The good missionaries had been toiling faithfuUy 
for yeai*s among the red men, a number of whom 
professed conversion. These were known as " pray- 
ing Indians," and there were forty or fifty belonging 
to the Wampanoag tribe. One of these, John Sassa- 
mon, studied for a while at Harvard College. Philip 
admired his ability and employed him as his confi- 
dential f riend and secretary. E very scheme that took 
shape in the dusky brain of the chieftain was made 
known to Sassamon, while he, on the first opportunity, 
repeated it to the whites. He played this doublé 
part until Philip became suspicious ; then Sassamon 
" disappeared." 

While the chief took no personal part in the death 
of his secretary, three warriors who were suspected of 
being his agents were brought to trial. The evidence 
against them was of the flimsiest nature and would 
not be received in any court in Christendom. Never- 
theless, all three were found guilty and hanged. 

Philip was never among the most patiënt of men, 
and the little stock which he possessed was now 
exhausted. He saw that no matter how he con- 
ducted himself, the suspicions of the authorities 
remained. He was watched wherever he went, was 
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questioned and repeatedly warned that he must 
" walk close to the line." 

" Since the white people insist that I mean war," 
he bitterly exclaimed, " I will carry out their belief ; 
I do mean war, and they shall have their fill of it." 

But in the depths of his resentment he could not 
shut his eyes to hard facts. When all the living 
Wampanoag warriors were lined up and counted, 
their number would be barely a thousand, — only a 
handful to launch against the sturdy colonists ; but 
if the New England tribes would unite, they could 
send twenty-five thousand upon the warpath. Under 
his masterful leaderahip, they would sweep every man, 
woman and child of the hated race into the ocean 1 
He would do it I 

King Philip set himself to bring about this fearful 
combination. He tramped for many miles through 
the trackless woods, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
accompanied by several of his faithful sachems, and 
made burning appeals to the neighboring chiefs. He 
pictured in glowing language the happy time when 
not a paleface would be left in that part of the New 
World, and many a heart leaped in response to his 
thrilling words. 

The mind shudders as it thinks what would have 
been the result, had this forest king been given time 
in which to perfect his far-reaching scheme. He was 
bringing with his resistless eloquence the hesitating 
tribes under his influence, when the Wampanoags, 
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unable to restrain their impatience, plunged into the 
war. They sent their squaws and pappooses to the 
powerful Narragansetts, where they were beyond the 
reach of harm, and the warriors stripped for the 
fray. 

Weeks before this, the settlemerits read aright the 
ominous signs. The 24th of June, 1675, was ap- 
pointed as a day of f asting and prayer that the calamity 
might be averted. At Swansea, the services were 
long and earnest. Men wrestled in supplication with 
the Most High, but did not forget to "keep their 
powder dry." 

It was not suspected that any of the hostiles were 
near, but the people had hardly lef t the church on their 
way homeward, when the war-whoop sounded among 
the trees at the sides of the path, the air was fiUed with 
hurtling arrows and whistling buUets. One man feil 
dead and several sank to the earth with grievous 
wounds. Two started on a run to bring a surgeon 
but had not gone twenty rods when they were killed, 
while six others, striving to escape by fleeing to the 
fort, were brought down. The Wampanoags fired 
several barns and dwellings and then scattered before 
a rally could be made. 

King Philip's war was now fairly begun and raged 
for more than a year with shocking fury. This was 
the situation when Zeke Wagram, the scout, who had 
made King Philip a prisoner, sat down on the ground 
beside him to talk over matters. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A TREATY OF AMITY. 

Zekb Wagram was able to converse readily in 
the Wampanoag, Narragansett and sevei*al Indian 
tongues. King Philip could speak English, but he 
never did so when the necessity was avoidable. The 
two, therefore, used Wampanoag and the words 
which foUow are a liberal translation of their conver- 
sation. 

" Why has my brother made captive King Philip, 
who is his brother?" was the firat query of the 
chieftain, after they had seated themselves on the 
bank of the small stream, which marked the termina- 
tion of the flight and pursuit. 

" I sought to show the red man that the white man 
is his master." 

" The white man is not the master of the red man," 
said Philip angrily. 

" Was it not a fair chase ? " asked the scout with 
a smile ; " did I not run you down, as the dog runs 
down the deer ? " 

« But Philip slipped and feil." 
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" And the white man did not, and the leap for both 
was the same." 

" Philip had no chance ; his brother was upon him 
before he could rise." 

" We each have our gun and knife ; shall we fight 
it out and see who is master ? " 

The smile remained upon the iron face of the scout 
as he uttered this challenge and he looked across at 
the Wampanoag, who turned his dusky count^nance 
toward him. King Philip, as we have said, was per- 
sonally brave, but he knew this terrible white man. 
He had hunted with him and they had engaged in 
more than one friendly wrestling bout and test of 
speed. Zeke could outrun him, as indeed he had 
just given proof, and had the strength and expertness 
which enabled him to throw the chieftain over his 
head. An Indian does not like a contest unless the 
advantage is clearly with him. The chieftain may, 
therefore, be pardoned for declining the invitation to 
mortal combat. 

" King Philip does not fear the paleface ; he will 
fight him anywhere ; he knows the might of his 
brother, but he would fight him, if he was not his 
brother." 

The scout smiled at this ingenious way of putting 
it, but it was good policy on his part to accept the 
explanation. He saw a possible future advantage 
for himself. If Philip could be persuaded to make 
Zeke an exception to the hatred he had sworn against 
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his race, it raight prove a good thing in the days to 
come. It was among the probabilities that, sooner 
or later, the white man would find himself in the 
power of some of the Wampanoags. Fortunate would 
it be if he then could " appeal to Caesar." 

" Twice to-day, when we were fighting around the 
church, did I have the chance to shoot King Philip, 
but I stayed my hand, for, though he was striving to 
slay my friends, the king was my brother." 

The chieftain fixed his piercing black eyes upon 
the man at his side, as if he would read his soul. 
Did he or did he not believe him? Even Zeke 
Wagram, who feit the meaning of the scrutiny, could 
not answer the question. 

The scout had been thinking hard from the moment 
he set out to make a prisoner of Philip. While un- 
willing to slay him, though he had threatened and 
probably would have done so, had the fugitive refused 
to surrender, he saw that the surest way to end the 
devastating war was to deprive the leader of the 
means of prosecuting it. There were two ways of 
doing this : by death or by taking him captive. 

When Zeke sat down on the sloping bank, he had 
reached his decision. He would try to convince his 
captive of the folly of waging war against the settle- 
ments, and persuade him to give over the attempt. 
Failing in that, he would hold him prisoner and 
deliver him to the authorities, first exacting the 
pledge that he should not be punished with death. 
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At the same time, recognizing the mutability of 
human affairs, the scout disguised his intentious and 
established what might be termed a treaty of peace 
with Philip, so that, if the tables should be turned, 
Zeke wou ld be in a fair situation to demand con- 
siderate treatment. The Wampanoags were scattered 
through the woods, and might take it into their head 
to search for their leader, or they might recapture 
him before he could be delivered to the authorities. 
So, like a wise man, the scout guarded so far as pos- 
sible against all contingencies. 

" The Wampanoags are few ; the white men are 
like the leaves on the trees and their number grows 
between the rising and setting of each sun ; if King 
Philip continues to make war against them, they will 
kill all his people, his squaw and children, and all his 
warriors and their squaws and children. Why, there- 
fore, does not my brother stop while he has the time 
todoso?" 

" If King Philip should call his warriors from the 
warpath; if he should bring back his family to 
Mount Hope and live as peaceful as they, — what 
then?'' 

Zeke eagerly seized the opportunity thus presented. 

" They would not punish him ; they would be 
glad ; their hearts would rejoice ; the Wampanoags 
could hunt and fish and no one would molest 
them." 

The proud lip curled with scom. 
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" My father, the great Massasoit, made a treaty 
with your fathers, which he kept while many moons 
were waxing and waning, but tliey poisoned his son, 
King Alexander, because evil birds had whispered in 
their ears. Then Philip was chief ; they tried to 
poison him ; they called him before them ; he made 
a treaty which he kept through many more moons, 
but they would not believe him ; they say he speaks 
with a doublé tongue and utters only lies; what 
can King Philip do when they will not believe 
him?" 

" Wampanoag," said Zeke warmly, " you speak the 
truth; you have been ill-used; I don't blame you 
for being angry, but you are a fooi to go to war." 

" Philip shall slay many of the white men that 
have ill-used him." 

" But many more of your warriors shall fall ; you 
will kill plenty of women and children who never 
did you harm ; but the men who have used you so 
ill will not be hurt; you cannot reach them." 

" My brother does not know that ; the arm of King 
Philip is long." 

" But it cannot reach everywhere, and the arm of 
the white man is longer." 

"The white men are more numerous than the 
Wampanoags, but there are the Narragansetts and 
Mohawks and Nipmucks and other red men ; they 
have guns and powder and ball ; King Philip has 
spoken ; they heed his words and will join his war- 
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riors, and tlieii there shall not be left a white man 
upon our hunting-grounds." 

What sorely troubled Wagram was the knowledge 
that the chieftain had ground for his boast. The 
secret expeditions made by Zeke had convineed him 
that the majoiïty of the Narragansetts, who could 
put fuUy five thousand wairiors in the field, were 
eager to join in the war upon the settlements. That 
the Nipmucks, a weaker tribe, were about to do so 
could not be doubted. It would be hard to convince 
Philip that with such enormous reinforcements he 
was unable to carry out his stupendous conspiracy. 
but Zeke hoped to win him over. 

" Mauy moons ago, when the palefaces were few 
in number, the Pequots set out to do what King 
Philip seeks to do. They fought hard and killed 
many white people, but when the end came, the white 
men had slain them all ; the tribe was wiped from 
the face of the earth." 

"They began the war without the help of the other 
tribes." 

" Which is what the Wampanoags have done." 
" But the Narragansetts will soon join them." 
" And so thought the Pequots, and the Narragan- 
setts were more eager then than they are to-day ; a 
good white man (Roger Williams) showed himself 
the true friend of the Narragansetts by hurrying to 
Canon icus, their war chief, and begging him not to 
€ro to war; the ears of Canonicus were open; he 
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listened to the wise words; he kept his warriois 
from the warpath ; they and their families lived, 
while the Pequots, where are they ? " 

This was a forcible appeal, and Zeke thought he 
saw some effect from it. Philip's passion seemed to 
have subsided. He was lolling in an easy posture 
on the ground. He had plucked a small twig, which 
he was idly breaking, throwing down the pieces and 
picking them up and breaking them again, as a person 
will unconsciously do when interested in his own 
words and those to which helistens. He was leaning 
on one elbow, his shapely legs stretched out before 
him, while his companion sat upright, biting little 
bits from another twig and spitting them from him. 
To any one unacquainted with the facts, it would 
have looked as if two men were idly discussing a 
matter in which neither feit much interest. And yet 
Zeke Wagram was hopeful of persuading the other 
to a course, which, had he succeeded, would have 
changed the pages of history. 

" There is yet time for King Philip to listen to the 
words of wisdom, as Canonicus listened to the words 
spoken in his ears ; I will see that my brother is not 
harmed for what he has done ; his provocation was 
great, and more than one Wampanoag has fallen by 
the hand of the white man ; so the account may be 
called closed." 

We repeat that great results flow from slight 
causes. Zeke Wagram, in his earnestness, retained 
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the upright position, besides which his seat was 
slightly higher than that of Philip. Thus he had a 
more extensive view of the surrounding forest than 
the Wampanoag, who, however, did not look up. 
His eyes rested on the twig and the pieces which he 
was breaking and flinging upon the leaves. He was 
unaware of what was going on within twenty feet of 
him. 

It was fortunate for the scout that his habit of 
caution led him, even in this moment of excitement, 
to cast a searching glance at the trees on the other 
side of the stream, and up and down the bank. As 
he did so his experienced eye told a startling 
story. 

A faint shadowy movement at the side of a huge 
oak made clear that a Wampanoag warrior was try- 
ing to avoid detection. Something of the same oc- 
curred a few rods to the left of the Indian. Where 
two had been discovered, it was safe to conclude that 
five times that number were in the vicinity. 

Zeke read the meaning at the first glance. A party 
of Wampanoags had set out to hunt for their chief- 
tain ; they had discovered him in converse with a 
white man ; they had quietly disposed themselves so 
as to surround the two, and were awaiting develop- 
ments. 

A few minutes before, King Philip was a prisoner ; 
now Zeke Wagram was as much in his power as if he 
were an infant, with the warrior's vise-like grip upon 
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his arm, and yet the chieftain held not the slightest 
suspicion of the changed conditions. 

But the knowledge must come to him within a few 
minutes. How fortunate that Zeke had formed that 
treaty with him a short time before ! But would it 
last ? It remained necessary for the white man to 
" make hay while the sun shone ! " 

Zeke would have been glad to continue his plea 
for a change of mind on the part of King Philip, but 
that matter had to be deferred to a more convenient 
Beason, while he looked aftér his own safety. 

" King Philip is the greatest chieftain of his race ; 
I am proud to call him my brother, and no matter 
how other white men may treat him, my latch-string 
is always out and he is still my brother. If King 
Philip believes with me, let him grasp my hand." 

If the Wampanoag was surprised at this abrupt 
effusiveness, he did not hesitate to respond to the 
appeal. He shifted his position, so as to sit upright, 
and extended his dusky palm to Zeke, who shook it 
warmly. 

Had the thoughts of the scout been expréssed in 
English, they would have run something like this : 

" The varmints out among the trees will obsarve the 

same ; they may not grasp the whole grand meaning, 

\.^but they cau't make any mistake about the scamp 

and me being friends, and they won'tfire just yet; 

howsumever, I ain't out of the woods by any means." 

It had been in the mind of Zeke to make on appeal 
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to Philip to fight his battles, if determinedupon fight- 
ing, in a more civilized fashion, showing mercy to 
women and children, but it would be impolitic to 
urge the matter upon him at this time. The one 
consideration of the white man was to extricate him- 
self from his perilous position, and that could be done 
only by the grace of Philip himself. 

The latter looked inquiringly at his companion. 

" My brother said King Philip was his captive." 

" He waè his captive, as I was the captive of King 
Philip, when there was no war between the white 
and red men; Philip was my prisoner until I could 
speak the words that were on my tongue ; I hjive 
spoken the words, and he is my prisoner no longer." 

Surely this sounded like chivalry. A brief while 
before the two had been fighting desperately against 
each other. While one was fleeing from the scène of 
strife, the other pursued and overtook him. The 
fugitive was at the mercy of his skilful enemy, who 
now refused to take any advantage over him. It 
looked indeed as if Zeke Wagram was making hay 
while the sun shone. 

Knowing that Philip would speedily discover the 
changed conditions, the delicate task remained of 
hiding from him all seeming knowledge of the real 
situation. The two men rosé to their feet and Zeke 
once more extended his hand, which was promptly 
taken by Philip. 

" I hope when we meet again the hatchet will be 
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buried and the white men and red men will be 
brothers." 

" The Great Spirit wills the other way." 

There was a sudden flitting of the black eyes, first 
to the right and then to the left, after which they 
centred upon the face of the tall, muscular scout. 
The movement was so quick that had not Zeke been 
looking into the dusky countenance, he would not have 
seen it, but, observing it, he read the meaning : the 
Wampanoag had discovered the real situation : the 
chivalrous white man was in his power. 

Dropping the hand of Zeke Wagram, Philip raised 
his own as if in military salutation. It could not 
have been meant f or that, however, because the chief- 
tain never indulged in genuflections of that nature. 

It was a signal to the dozen or less Wampanoags 
stealthily watching the two from their place of con- 
cealment. 

But what was its meaning ? Did it signify comity 
or ill-will ? Was it an order f or the bidden warriora 
to do the white man no harm, or did it mean that they 
should riddle his body with bullets the moment he 
shif ted his position so as to render it safe to open fire 
upon him ? 

These were the questions that Zeke Wagram pon- 
dered, when, having indulged in his final salute, he 
turned about and walked in the direction of the little 
settlement that had been the scène of the furieus 
fight only a short time before. The scout could not 
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know for some minutes whether the Wampanoag 
chieftain was his friend or his enemy. He was in- 
clined to suspect the latter was the fact, and as he 
walked deliberately among the trees, glancing stealth- 
ily to the right and lef t, it was in momentary ex- 
pectation of a shot. 

But lo 1 One rod, five rods, ten rods and more 
were passed and the forest remained as silent and 
mute as if it contained no living peison. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TWO ESCAPES. 



It was found, after the flurry of the attack was 
over, that two of the settlers were badly wounded, 
while James Marshland, the sentinel, as has been re- 
lated, was shot dead in the doorway of the church. 
The men remained under arms, for while there was 
little danger of the assault beiiig renewed, they did 
not mean to be caught off their guard. The widow 
of the dead sentinel bore her affliction with the patiënt 
heroism which was a marked characteristic of the 
pioneers of New England. The dead man left no 
children and his relic received the kindest consider- 
ation from all. 

The settlementof Chilton consisted of sometwenty 
cabins, mostly small, and put together more with a 
view to strength than appearance. All were made of 
logs, dovetailed at the corners and the chinks fiUed 
with clay, which had become hardened to the strength 
of the adobe with which bullet-proof structures are 
reared in the far south and southwest. Most of these 
buildings consisted of two rooms below and th^ same 
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number above, the second story beiiig reached by 
means of a sloping ladder. The home of the preacher 
was the oldest in the settlement and the largest. 
There were some pretensions to elegance which might 
have excited criticism in the case of another person. 
The fireplace was broad, and the upper portion was 
what might be called a half-story and such as was 
of ten seen among the colonial homes of New England. 
The space over the hearthstone and for some feet 
back was open to the raftei's in the roof, but midway 
down the room began the second story, which was 
also open and without doors, though divided by a 
partition. Climbing the steps from the lower floor 
one stood on this platform, extending over half of the 
floor space and divided, as has been shown, into 
apartments. 

At the side of the stone fireplace was suspended 
the hand-bellows, while the heavy kettle, the crane 
and the iron supports formed the principal imple- 
ments in preparing the food of the family. On the 
mantel was the tin lantern, several pewter plates and 
two candlesticks. Above them on a couple of deer's 
antlera, rested the long rifle which few could handle 
with more expertness than the master of the house- 
hold. Near at hand were the curved powder-horn, 
buUet-pouch and bullet-mould, while scattered about 
the apartment were the straight-backed chairs, the 
spinning-wheel, table and the plain furniture found 
in most of the New England homes. 
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The house next in size and elegance was that of 
Parke Underwood, father of Hugh, who from his 
perch on the pulpit stair, was the firat to detect the 
approach of the Wampanoags. He was their orily 
child, and, as has been shown, was sturdy and strong 
beyond his years. It was natural, perhaps, that he 
should develop a fondness for hunting, for what boy 
placed as he was, could fail to do so ? Since he was 
studious, as such things went a couple of centuries 
ago, and a dutiful son, his parents allowed him to in- 
dulge his taste to that extent that he became noted 
for his skill with the single gun which belonged to his 
father and of which the lattertook charge on Sundays 
when the family attended church. 

Zeke Wagrani, the scout, feit a strong liking for 
the manly lad, and took him on more than one hunt. 
To his tutelage was to be ascribed the marked skill 
the youth acquired in aiming and firing the heavy 
weapon, together with an extraordinary knowledge, 
for one so young, of woodcraft. Hugh learned how 
to walk over the leaves without rustling them ; he 
could hide his trail, where the ground was not soft, 
and he could tracé the imprints of moccasins that 
were invisible to untrained eyes. He knew how to 
paddie a birchen canoe with considerable skill, though 
Zeke was not quite ready to trust him, where absolute 
silence was necessary. 

" You'U be able to do it a year or two from now," 
he said, " but your touch isn't quite sartin just yit." 



>' 
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There were three other boys in the settlement of 
about the same age as Hugh Underwood, but their 
expertness with rifle and paddie was so inferior to 
his that he rarely made companions of them. 

It did not take the youth long to make a pleasing 
discovery, after taking the musket from the hands of 
the dead sentinel : it was the best weapon that he had 
ever held in his grasp. He wassurprised atitslight- 
ness. The first test he made of it was to aim and fire 
it at one of the fleeing Wampanoags, who was so far 
off that he hardly deemed it possible to reach him. 
As he pulled trigger, however, the warrior leaped 
several feet into the air and bounded off with such 
increased speed that he was in danger of cracking his 
head against the trees. 

" I believe I hit him ! " exclaimed the delighted 
Hugh, lowering the weapon and looking wonderingly 
at the point where the dusky miscreant had disap- 
peared. " If the gun will do as well as that, it is a 
mighty good one." 

All was confusion, but the Indians had vanished, 
and not daring to foUow them, the youth set out on 
his return home, which was situated near the further 
end of the settlement. People were running hither 
and thither; two wounded men were being sup- 
ported to their homes, their f aces ghastly and bloody, 
their tearful friends flocking about them, anxious to 
do something for their comfort, the children sobbing, 
but the wives and elder members silent and sad i Cap 
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tain Storraer kept a dozen of his men near him and 
preserved a semblance of military discipline, though 
the others were running to and fro, and performing 
their duties in accordance with their own ideas, while 
the preacher, stem, erect and yet tender, moved about 
like the father of a household looking after his 
children. 

The settlement consisted of a single street, all the 
cabins facing it and separated from each other by a 
distance of forty or fifty feet. Near the middle, stood 
a small but strong fort to which refuge could be had 
should the settlers be sorely pressed. To the rear of 
the dwelling-houses, were the structures used for 
barns, for there were numbers of cattle, horses and 
domestic fowls. 

When Hugh ünderwood ceased pui-suing the 
Wampanoags, he found that the shortest way to his 
home was by " crossing lots." Instead of passing 
down the main street, therefore, he moved diagonally 
from the wood, intending to reach the house from 
the rear. Eesting his gun upon one shoulder he was 
striding forward, and had nearly reached the dweil- 
ing, when his blood was set tingling by the shout of 
some one near him — 

" Look out for that Indian ! " 

It was a startling cry, and the youth stopped short 
and looked up. He had been walking with his head 
down — a thinghe never wouldhave done in the woods 
— and the fii'st glance explained the cause of the 
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warning, which was uttered by a man some distance 
behind him. Directly at the rear of the log barn of 
the Underwood home, an Indian had been kneeling 
and was striving with steel and flint to set fire to a 
heap of combustibles that he had placed against the 
structure. It was a daring proceeding, but he ex- 
pected to dodge through the settlement and reach 
the wood without detection, as he might have done 
had not the lad come upon him before he could 
ignite the wood. 

Because Hugh's eyes were upon the ground, he 
did not see his danger until roused by the warning 
cry ; but the Wampanoag had diseovered him and 
seeing that he could not complete his mischief , cooUy 
turned, and resting on one knee took deliberate aim 
at the lad. When the latter,- therefore, observed 
him, the weapon was levelled and the aim per 
fect. 

There was nothing in the nature of shelter within 
reach, and, as a desperate resort, Hugh dropped flat 
to the ground. Quick as was the movement, the in- 
tervening space was too brief for it to save him, foj 
no man has the agility of the loon which dives and 
avoids the buUet at the moment of firing. But Prov- 
idence interfered. There was a sputtering hiss, but 
no discharge ; the gun had flashed in the pan. 

" Now it's my turn ! " exclaimed Hugh, as he knelt 
and drew bead on his enemy. 

The latter was at the same disadvantage as him- 
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self, fois though close to the barn, he could not use 
it as a shield in time to benefit bimself . Hugh's aim 
was sure, but the pressure of the trigger brought a 
pang of disgusted chagrin, for he had committed the 
blunder against which Zeke Wagram had wamed 
him during the very first hunt in which they had 
engaged together: he had neglected to reload his 
gun, after taking the flying shot at the Wampanoag 
on the edge of the wood. But for that, the career of 
the reckless incendiary would have ended then and 
there. 

Without waiting to learn the cause of his escape, 
the Indian dashed toward the street, in a crouching 
posture, and leaped from side to side, so as to dis- 
concert the aim of his enemy. In a twinkling, the 
intervening buildings shut him from sight. 

" We'U get him yet ! " called out Constable Brown, 
who had emitted the friendly warning, as he dashed 
up to the discomfited lad ; " my gun's loaded ! I'U 
run round to the right and you go to the lef t ! " 

He was off like a shot, without waiting to hear 
Hugh*8 explanation. The latter did not stop to re- 
flect that he was not in the best form to meet a des- 
perate warrior, for the unloaded gun was the only 
weapon in his possession ; but, without a second's 
hesitation, he sprang off at the top of his speed, and 
running alongside the building, debouched into the 
street of the settlement, which was without fence on 
either side. 
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As he leaped into view, he came face to face with 
the constable, who stopped with something like dis- 
may. 

" Where is he ? " he asked. 

" Haven't you seen him ? " asked the equally 
puzzled Hugh. 

" No, haven't you ? " 

" Not since he started to run ; what can have be- 
come of him ? " 

" That is strange ! he can't be far off ! " 

The two looked searchingly around, glancing up 
and down the broad street and across to the buildings 
on the other side, but without the first glimpse of 
the dusky fugitive. Several men and women were 
moving about, but they were so far off that their 
actions and manner showed they had seen nothing of 
the Indian. 

Fifty feet away, however, was a small boy, not 
more than six or seven years of age, who was coming 
toward them with a stick of which he was astride, 
and with which he was playing horse all by himself. 
He was too small to comprehend the frightful events 
of the forenoon. He cantered and clucked, and in 
the course of a minute or two paused and looked 
curiously at the two. 

" Did you see anything of a big Indian ? " asked 
the constable. 

" What did he look like ? " inquired the urchin in 
turn. 
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" Why, he looked like an Indian ; you have seen 
Indians, sonny." 

" Where'd he come from and where'd he go ? " 

"He came from behind this house and we are 
trying to leam where he went." 

" Yes, I seen him." 

"When?" 

"Just now; he come round there as you said 
and run across the street and that was the last of 
him." 

Without pausing f urther, Constable Brown dashed 
across the avenue with Hugh Underwood at his 
heels. In that exciting moment, it struck them as 
strange that none of their neighbors appeared at any 
of the houses in the immediate vicinity. 

The dwellings on the other side were similar to 
those behind them. They ran between two of the 
buildings and paused beside a bam much like that 
which the warrior had attempted to fire. Beyond, 
spread a sloping meadow, and beyond that stretched 
the dense, leafy forest. But the keen scrutiny failed 
to bring to light anything resembling the f ugitive for 
whom they were making such eager search. 

" It was one of the neatest things I ever saw," 
remarked the constable with a sigh of regret ; " I 
thought we had him sure." 

" And we would have had him, had I not played 
. the fooi," said Hugh. 

" In what way ? " 
S 
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" I was moving about the settlement with an 
unloaded gun." 

" A strange oversight, and it is still unloaded." 

" But will not be for long." 

As he spoke, the lad unstopped his powder hom 
and poured out a charge into the hoUow of his hand. 
Resting the stock on the ground and inclining the 
barrel of his rifle, he let the black particles stream 
down the muzzle, and then with the ramrod pounded 
a bit of linen on top of it. The spherical buUet 
foliowed and was shoved down more gently, with a 
piece of linen above that. Then the pan was fiUed 
with powder and the gun was ready for service. 

One possibility did not occur to either the man or 
youth: they did not doubt the story told by the 
urchin, and yet we are sorry to say,that like many of 
his successors, he had told the two a falsehood ; he 
had not seen the fugitive Wampanoag at all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



STEP BY STEP. 



"Well," said Constable Brown, "that was the 
slickest Indian I ever saw ; he has given us the slip 
and there's no use of looking further for him." 

" I hope Zeke will never know that I tried to shoot 
him with an unloadedgun," was the remark of Hugh 
Underwood, as the two separated. 

The youth passed to the front of his own home, 
where the latchstring was hanging out, gave the 
thin cord of leather a twitch, and the puncheon door 
swung inward. He expected to find his parents 
there, but they had not yet retumed. His mother 
was at the house of the recently widowed Mrs, 
Marshland, doing what she could to comfort the 
stricken woman, while the father, as one of the most 
prominent men in the settlement, was conferring with 
others as to the best course to foUow in view of the 
attack, and the certainty that the peril was not at an 
end. 

The only person in Chilton who had anyknowledge 
of medicine and surgery was Preacber Arkwright. 
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He had looked after the wounded ones, prayed 
fervently at their bedside and exhorted all to be of 
good cheer, and to accept unmiirmuringly the will 
of Providence as to the outcome of their grievous 
hurts. 

Hugh closed the door behind him and looked 
around the lower apartment. Although the day was 
sultry, a fire was smouldering on the hearth, partly 
covered with ashes, for should it be allowed to expire 
the head of the family was liable to be disciplined by 
the church if he split any kindling with which to 
start it anew. Our ancestors were very strict as 
regarded the keeping of the Sabbath, The " blue 
laws " forbade a husband to kiss his wife on the Sab- 
bath, which began at sunset on Saturday evening and 
ended at the same hour on the foUowing day. 

It was now afternoon. The midday meal had not 
been prepared, and Hugh, who had a sturdy appetite, 
reflected that it was likely to be postponed forseveral 
hours, because of the sad incidents that had so lately 
taken place. Meanwhile, there was no reason why 
he should suffer the pangs of hunger. 

The broad, plain table stood in the middle of the 
floor, and on the shelves in the corner cupboard were 
cold meat, brown bread, pewter plates, cold water, 
and knives, but no forks, with the necessary equip- 
ments for such a meal. A few minutes later, Hugh 
was seated on a stool at the table enjoying his crude 
dinner as only a hungry boy can. He had leaned 
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his gun in the corner, and between mouthfuls he 
looked across at it, with longing eyes. 

" If I only owned that," he sighed, " I would be 
the happiest boy in Chilton. Now that poor Mr. 
Marshland is dead I wonder whether his widow 
wouldn't lend it to me until I can raise enough 
money to buy it, or until these troubles are over " 

He had gotten thus far in the expression of his 
thoughts, when his heart gave a quick throb and 
then seemed to stand still. His home was constructed 
like that of Preacher Arkwright, which has been 
already described, — that is to say, the second floor 
covered only lialf of the lower room, was open in the 
direetion of the fireplace, and was sepaiated into two 
divisions by a pai-tition. One of the apartraents was 
oceupied at night by his parents and the other by 
himself, each containing a bed and the scanty fur- 
niture required by people with the simple tastes of 
our ancestora. The lower floor consisted also of two 
divisions, one being much larger than the other. It 
was the superior room that contained the broad fire- 
place. 

As Hugh sat at the table, eating his lonely meal, 
he had only to glance alof t to his right to see most 
of the upper apartments, reached in the usual manner 
by the sloping ladder supported at one side of the 
lower floor. 

Such was the situatiön, when the youth, while in 
the act of passing a piece of meat to his mouth, heard 
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a slight noise above stairs, which might have been 
made by a rat, but which he knew was due to an- 
other cause. The truth flashed upon him with the 
suddenness of sunlight : the Wampanoag Iiidian, 
whom he and Constable Brown had sought in vain, 
was hiding in the loft of the house. 

Finding himself hard pressed and in terror of be- 
coming the target of a colonial marksman at short 
range, he darted into the building, closed the door 
behind him and skurried up the ladder, to await the 
opportunity to steal out again, perhaps after having 
wrought fearf ui work while the unsuspecting inmates 
slept. 

It was a remarkable piece of oversight that the 
warrior should betray himself in this manner, but 
the most cautious of men are not proof against 
accidents, and his unaccustomed quarters probably 
were responsible for the slip. 

Hugh instinctively glanced upward, though the 
motion of his head was scarcely perceptible, but he 
saw nothing of the skulking red man, The reflection 
that the easiest thing in the world for the savage was 
to fire down upon him, banished the voracious ap- 
petite when it was only half satisfied, though for 
several minutes Hugh remained at the table, making 
a pretence of eating, while he considered what he 
ought to do. 

It was certain that thus far, the Indian had no 
thought that his presence was discovered, and, untll 
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he learned the truth, he was not likely to make any 
demonstration. If detected, he would fight viciously, 
unless such an advantage could be secured at the 
start as to make his situation hopeless. 

Hugh feit that the right thing to do was to stay 
where he was a few minutes longer, since an abrupt 
stoppage of his meal would alarm the intruder, who 
was listening with an intentness that would discover 
the fact, even though his eyes did not reveal it to 
him. 

But the fuU carrying out of this programme was 
beyond the lad's powei"S. It seemed to him that the 
savage was on the point of leaping to the edge of the 
upper floor and firing down. Should he do so, his 
action would be so lightning-like that the youth 
could not anticipate it. A few steps back from the 
fireplace would place Hugh directly under the 
heavy planking of the second floor, where it was im- 
possible for a buUet to reach him from above, with- 
out the marksman exposing himself to still greater 
danger. The same movement, too, would bring his 
own gun within reach. 

In the hope of allaying suspicion, Hugh began 
whistling, having a care that in view of the sacred- 
ness of the day, the tune which warbled from his 
lips was the sacred one that he had heard at church 
that forenoon. 

Then without any pretence at concealment and 
still whistling, he rosé from the stool which he pushed 
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back with his foot. His tread waa unusually heavy 
as he sauntered to the rear of the room, but he could 
hardly repress an exclamation of relief, when he 
glanced aloft and saw the heavy floor interposed, 
like the side of an iron-clad, between him and his 
enemy. 

An additional feeling of security came with the 
grasp of the heavy weapon that he had leaned in the 
corner. The whistling continued, though with little 
semblance of a tune, while he straightened up and 
tried to decide upon the best course to pursue. 

It may be said that the Wampanoag was already a 
virtnal prisoner, for his hiding-place had been found, 
and he could not reach the outside without running 
a gauntlet that was sure to prove fatal, but in what 
way could he be brought to terms, without endanger- 
ing the lives of others? 

This was the question that Hugh Underwood 
turned over in his mind. His father and mother 
were likely to return at any moment and complicate 
matters. Reflection, however, convinced him that 
their appearance would be providential, for they 
would be instantly acquainted with the situation and 
the mother could basten away for reinforcements, 
while he and his father mounted guard over the 
prisoner. 

But it might be that their coming would be delayed 
for several hours, and it was not impossible that they 
would stay away until the f ollowing morning. Thus, 
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the youth's speculations necessarily left tbem out of 
consideration. 

The obvious course, as it would seem, was for him 
to slip out of the house and summon assistance, but 
the possible consequences of this step restrained him. 
He could not leave the building without the knowl- 
edge of the Indian, who would make another dash 
for freedom and with good prospect of success. If 
Hugh went to the door or one of the windows and 
shouted for help, the wonderf uUy alert red man would 
be certain to fire down upon him before he could 
defend himself . One leap would carry him to the 
edge of the upper floor, where bis view of the lower 
one was unrestricted. 

Without attempting to give a tenth of the schemes 
that flitted through bis brain, it is sufficiënt to note 
the decision which he quickly reached. 

He determined to make the Wampanoag prisoner 
without help, unless such help should arrive at the 
critical moment. 

The course decided upon by Hugh Underwood, 
would, in these modem days, be characterized as 
" getting the drop " on bis adversary, or, in other 
words, securing so manifest an advantage that the 
enemy would not attempt resistance. 

In bis younger days, one of Hugh's favorite amuse- 
ments was to climb the ladder leading to the upper 
story without using bis hands. To do this, he had 
to hold the upright posture, as in ascending ordinary 
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stairs. The feat, as the reader will admit, is a diffi- 
cult one. It had cost Hugh more than one fall, and 
once he came so nigh dislocating his neck by striking 
bis chin on one of the rungs, as he shot between them, 
that his father gave him a trouncing to impress his 
memory that for the future that form of amusement 
was debarred. 

The present occasion justified a breach of the law. 

Hugh's plan was to climb the ladder, in the manner 
named, holding his cocked musket in front, the muzzle 
pointed upward, so that it could be fired on the 
instant a target presented itself. If he should happen 
to make a misstep and drop to the floor, the conse- 
quences were likely to be disastrous to himself , but he 
resolved that he would not make such misstep, 

There was one terrifying possibility before him : 
the Indian might discover what was on foot and " get 
the drop " on him. 

The result of this would be fatal, for the warrior 
could not afford to make a prisoner of the youth in 
his own home, and while others were due upon the 
scène. He would slay the lad and escape as best he 
could. 

But speculation might go on indefinitely. Hugh 
having formed his plan could gain nothing by delay. 
The whistle ceased, for to keep that going would 
have f urnished an index of his progress up the steps, 
and he took his place at the bottom of the rounds, 
with his glance fixed aloft, while the gun, firmly 
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grasped in his hands, was at " present arms " as he 
began going upward. 

Placing his foot on the lowermost round, he stepped 
upward for the space of perhaps twelve inches, 
standing as upright and firm as when on the floor. 
Holding himself thus a moment, he intently listened. 
A tomb-like stiUness filled the interior of the house. 
There was no clock ortimepiece, the inhabitants leam- 
ing the time of day by the shadow cast through the 
Windows. An ember feil apart in the fireplace, with 
a soft rustle which was plainly audible. Some one 
called to another on the outside and his voice was 
distinct and clear. 

The youth raised his right foot to the second 
round, and caref ully balancing himself, lif ted his body 
upward for another foot, his position still firm. The 
stillness was unbroken. But for that tell-tale noise 
some minutes before, he could not have believed that 
another person was in the house. 

What was the Indian doing ? 

Hugh was sure that thus f ar his shoes had not given 
out so much as the " shadow of a sound," but his 
weight must have produced the slightest possible 
jar in the ladder, which the red man would have 
detected, but for the twilight that always filled the 
upper story during the daytime. 

The sudden silence must have caused speculation 
on the Indian's part. Would he attribute it to 
the right cause? Perhaps so, but nevertheless the 
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lad continued his perilous ascent, and took a third 
step. 

It required nine such for one to lift himself to a 
point where he could step off at a level on the upper 
floor, but after four paces the head of the climber 
would rise a few inches above, for his feet of necessity 
would be within five feet of the floor itself. 

The next step, therefore, must be the critical one, 
and bring the strange essay to a crisis. Hugh's body 
swayed slightly, but he quickly regained his poise, 
without using his hands, and remained as erect as at 
first. He paused longer than before, listening intently 
and peering upward, half éxpecting that the painted 
face would suddenly project over the edge of the floor 
with the rifle pointed at him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MATOKET. 



One contingency had not been forgotten by Hugh 
Underwood. The upper part of the ladder commtini- 
cated directlj'' vvith his own room. After stepping 
off upon the floor, he was within a few f eet of his 
own bed, while his parents had to pass around the 
end of the partition to reach their own apartment. 
The slight noise which had revealed the presence of 
the Wampanoag above stairs, failed to show in which 
apartment he was hiding. If he were in the further 
room, the peril of Hugh's situation would be immeas- 
urably increased, but the youth reasoned that the 
warrior was so hurried in his flight, that he would 
make use of the first hiding-place reached. If this 
reasoning were correct, the next step of the lad must 
bring the two face to face. 

The hammer of the gun remained raised, the muz- 
zle being dipped to the fuU extent that the rounds 
of the ladder permitted. All things were ready, 

The right foot was lifted and placed noiselessly ori 
the fourth ning. Then the head and shouldera of the 
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youth rosé silently above the level of the floor, and 
the clear, hazel eyes cast one sweeping glance through 
the inteiïor of his own sleeping-apartment. 

Results came in the fiuction of a second. The 
Wampanoag was puzzled by the perfect and con- 
tinued silence below stairs. He was sitting on the 
edge of the low couch of the youth, and in the act of 
lïsing to step forward, so as to peer below, when the 
lad's face and shoulders rosé into his field of vision, 
while the muzzle of the levelled gun was within a 
few feet of his breast. 

" Surrender ! " commanded Hugh in a low voice, 
" or I will shoot I " 

It will be admitted that the lad had obtained " the 
drop " on the Indian, but the American race is op- 
posed by nature to submission, and Hugh expected 
a fierce charge from the other, with the necessity 
of carrying out the threat just made. But the re- 
sults of the summons were different from those ex- 
pected. 

The Indian wore the ordinary costume of his peo- 
ple. Instead of the defiant scalp-lock which many 
of them are fond of displaying, his long, black hair 
dangled about his shoulder, and three painted eagle's 
feathers projected from the crown. His chest and 
arms were bare, his deerskin hunting-shirt and leg- 
gins ornamented with colored fringe, while the moc- 
casins displayed a number of glistening beads. A 
^'^Iden bracelet clasped one wrist, while the two hands 
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held the rifle which had flashed in the pan a short 
time before. 

The naked chest of the warrior was daubed with 
black, red and white streaks, which were also displayed 
upon the countenauce, made still more repellant by 
the aboriginal decoration. Despite this disguise of 
the features, Hugh Underwood, at the first glance, 
recognized the Indian as Matoket, who had not only 
visited the settlement, but had sat at the table of 
Parke Underwood. 

The recognition was a shock to the youth, who did 
not abate his sternness of manner. 

" Come down the ladder with me ! " he commanded, 
recalling that the Indian spoke English with unusual 
fluency. 

The painted features expanded into a grin that did 
not add to their beauty and Matoket, trailing his gun 
in one hand, advanced to the ladder. Instead of go- 
ing down step by step, Hugh made a slight leap back- 
ward, which cleared the support and landed him on 
the floor, as if the jump were simply arecoil onlevel 
ground. 

It was a clever act, f or his own attitude underwent 
no modification ; he still confronted the Wampanoag, 
with levelled gun, and had but to press the trigger of 
his weapon to cut the Gordian knot in a twinkling. 

It is probable that when Matoket approached the 
ladder, he held some desperate scheme in mind, but, 
if so, it was checkmated by the readiness of the youth, 
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who continued master of the situation. Without any 
apparent hesitancy, he placedhis moccasin on the rung 
just below the level of the floor and began descend- 
ing, with his face instead of his back toward his 
captor. He came down with deliberate regularity, 
and speedily stood on the floor in front of Hugh, the 
grin still on liis countenance, despite the antipathy of 
the Indian to any expression of emotion. But then it 
is not to be supposed, that there was any real mirth 
in this facial expansion. 

" Place your gun yonder," commanded the youth, 
indicating by a glance, the corner furthest removed. 

With an airsuggesting jauntiness, the Wampanoag 
obeyed, and, promptly returning, stood before his 
master without any weapon, except the hunting knife 
in the girdle at his waist. If he had brought a toma- 
hawk into the fight, he had parted with it during 
the fray. 

Hugh had not overlooked this phase of the situa- 
tion, which was the one that hehopedto bring about. 
He had made a prisoner of the miscreant, and it re- 
mained for him to dispose of him. His intention was 
to hold the captive in the room, until the arrival of 
his parents, when he could be bound ; or, if such ar- 
rival was delayed too long, he would march him out 
of doors at the point of his gun. He must speedily 
attract attention and others could secure him. 

Before the lad could take the second step in his 
'^cheme, Matoket glanced at the table in the middle 
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of the room, on which were a half loaf of bread, some 
cold venison and part of a glass of water. His com- 
ment was what would have been expected from a 
white man under the circumstances : 

" I am hungry ; would lik e to eat." 

" Sit down and help yourself ; it won't be the firsl 
time you have sat at our table, Matoket, though your 
kind forget such favors." 

^' Wampanoags on the warpath ; Pometacom make 
them go." 

" I don't believe there was -much making in youi 
case. Did he make you try to set fire to our build'< 
ings and to shoot me ? " 

The questions did not seem to disconcert the prison* 
er, who s wung his leg over the stool as he drew it along- 
side the table, and, seizing the bread with both hands, 
held it up to his face, like a person eating a water- 
melon, and began devouring it. Swallowing a few 
mouthfuls, he set down the hoUowed-out crust and 
attacked the venison with equal avidity. An Indian 
scorns the aid of a knife, unless to divide the meatfor 
the different members at the feast. 

While thus engaged, Matoket could not well re- 
ply to the pointed observations of his host, who 
backed to a small bench on the other side of the room 
near the door, where he sat down, with his cocked 
musket across his knees and his eyes on his guest. 

When a man . assails a simple meal with the vorac- 

ity displayed by the Wampanoag, it does not take 
6 
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him long to satisfy his hunger. True, Matoket did 
uot pause until he had devoured the last paitlcle, but 
that point was soon reached, and swallowing the 
water, like an animal, at the close of his feast, he * 
turned about on the stool and confronted his captor, 
who asked : 

" Do you wish more ? There is food in the cup- 
board." 

" I have eat 'nough ; I give thanks to my white 
brother." 

For a person in the critical situation of the prisoner, 
he certainly displayed a singular buoyancy of spirits. 
Possibly his association with the paleface race had 
imparted some of their characteristics to him. 

" Matoket, you sought my life a short time ago." 

" You and rest of people hunt for mine," was the 
prompt response. 

" We only defended ourselves ; we would not have 
harmed you had you not tried to kill us." 

"Pometacom great king; he make all Wampa- 
noags fight hard ; he kill them that don't fight." 

This was the explanation the warrior had to offer 
for his devilry. To him it was all-sufficient. 

" Did he make you try to bum our house and to kill 

" Yes ; he leave me here ; he teil me burn house, 
then run." 

Hugh Underwood knew this was a falsehood, for 
'^he fearful confusion and tumult of the attack pre- 
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vented any such orders, and it was not to be sup- 
posed that Philip had given any commands before the 
assault was made. 

" Then if I acted like you I would fire this gun and 
stretch you daad as you sit there on that stool." 

The Wampanoag threw his shoulders back, turned 
his flashing eyes on the youth and said : 

"Matoket is ready; let my white brother slay 
him ! " 

There was a heroism in the action and manner 
which would have disarmed the lad had he contem- 
plated any such summary course, which he did not. 

" No ; I shall not do that, Matoket, for I am a 
Christian, and the white men do not make war as do 
your people." 

*' What you do with Matoket ? " 

" Hold him a piisoner and turn him over to my 
friends." 

" And they kill Matoket ; it is all the same ; Mato- 
ket is ready and the Great Spirit will be pleased." 

Hugh feit that this was the truth. With the 
memory of the savage attack and its woeful con- 
sequences so vivid in the minds of the people, and 
with the fact that Matoket had been captured, as may 
be said, in the very act of attempting another's life, 
the verdict of the stern settlers would be death. To 
turn him over to them would be for Hugh to slay him 
himself. Instead of firing the fatal shot, he would 
merely put it in the power of his agents to do it. 
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The situation of the youth grew more trying than 
he had expected. üp to the moment of the surrender 
of Matoket, he had not feit a tinge of pity for him, 
but now his feelings underwent a change. Pity 
took the place of hatred, and he would set him 
free, could he but reconcile the act with his con- 
science. 

" Matoket, if I let you go, what will you do ? " 

" Be the friend of my white brother." 

" Will you be the friend of my friends ? Will you 
cease trying to do them harm ? " 

Had the prisoner given the promise off-hand, the 
youth would not have believed him. While he might 
have been justified in making such a pledge for the 
sake of his life, the man would have been a zany whc 
attached anv credence to it. 

The Wampanoag sat facing Hugh, who did not 
forget for an instant his caution. True, the Indian's 
gun was beyond his immediate reach, but one sudden 
bound would carry him across the intervening spac6; 
and a single vicious downward thrust of the keen 
hunting-knife would be all-suflBcient. Hugh was 
prepared for such demonstration. 

Matoket seemed to be looking beyond his captor, 
through the log walls and into the space outside. 
His subtle thoughts were busy, and several minuten* 
passed before he answered the pointed question. 

" Matoket will not hurt his white brother, nor his 
mother, nor his father ; he promise nothing more. 
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Pometacom is great ; he would slay Matoket for the 
promise he makes his white brother." 

" I don't know that I could expect you to pledge 
more," remarked Hugh, impressed by the seeming 
honesty of the Wampanoag ; '* but I cannot see that 
the promise will allow me to set you free." 

" Then let my brother slay me I let him do it and 
not the men who will be cruel to Matoket." 

Did the cunning warrior know, from what he had 
already seen, that he was safe in making this request ? 

A curious tableau foliowed. Hugh looked into the 
painted face, debating with himself as to the right 
courae to be taken, while the Wampanoag held his 
glittering eyes fixed upon the countenance of the 
j'outh, as if he would read his very thoughts. 

The interruption was a peeuliar one. Again 
Matoket smiled, displaying his white even teeth. 

" If my white brother will set Matoket free, he will 
do more for him." 

" What is it he will do ? " was the eager inquiry. 

" Matoket will teil him great news — ^he will teil 
him that which he should know and it will save the 
lives of many white men, their squaws and their 
papooses." 

What could this strange declaration mean ? That 
the dusky barbarian carried a momentous secret in 
his breast was not to be doubted, any more than it 
was to be questioned that it involved the lives of 
many persons, as the Wampanoag had declared. If 
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by releasing him, Hugh could gain this knowledge, 
would lie not secure much the better of the bargain ? 
Was it not his bounden duty to seize the golden 
opportunity thus unexpectedly presented ? 

There always remained the probability of deception 
on the part of the warrior. It might be that he had 
conceived this eunning fable for the sake of gaining 
his freedom, and that the secret was no secret at all. 
Should this prove to be the fact, his pledge to stay 
his hand as against the members of the Underwood 
family was equally worthless. 

While Hugh was mentally groping for light, the 
latchstiing was twitched aud his father entered the 
room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



»> 



" YOU SHALL GO WITH HIM. 



The elder Underwood was unaccompanied by his 
wife. He looked in sui-prise, as well he might, at 
the scène bef ore him. 

His son was seated on a small bench near the door, 
with his loaded musket across his knees, holding con- 
verse with the Wampanoag, who was well known to 
him. The expression on the faces of the two, tl^ir 
looks and manner indicated that the Indian was sub- 
ject to the will of the youth. 

Pausing with his hand on the open door, the father 
asked: 

" What is the meaning of this, Hugh ? " 

" Matoket is my prisoner ; I entered the house 
suddenly and found him here ; I made him place his 
gun over there in the corner while I watched him." 

"What were you doiiig, Matoket?" asked the 
parent, carefuUy closing the door and addiessing the 
captive. The latter was cunning enough to leave 
the task of answering to the youth who had already 
sought to shield him by withholding a part of the truth. 
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" Matoket found himself in danger and ran in here 
to hide ; he was trying to hide when I came upon 
him so unexpectedly that he had no choice but to 
give up." 

" Were you with the Wampanoags who attacked 
the church this morning, Matoket ? " 

" I with King Philip, — he great king, — ^he make 
us fight." 

" Yes," said the settler, compressing his lips, " you 
all fought like devils, but when we got a fair chance 
at you, you ran like the cowards that you are." 

" White men fight hard," assented the Wampanoag, 
who spoke as one having knowledge. 

" But you have been foolish to trust yourself here ; 
if the rest of the people learn that you are our pris- 
oner, they will be less kind than niy son. Preacher 
Arkwright proved by Holy Writ this morning, that 
the sons of Belial shall be out off root and branch. 
It's a pity that you and that wretch Philip could not 
be made to understand it in time to save your souls 
from the wrath to come." 

It was not to be expected that the warrior should 
f uUy grasp the meaning of this declaration, uttered 
with considerable bitterness. He did understand, 
however, that the youth was well disposed toward 
him. His suppression of the facts proved that, so the 
barbarian declined to enter into any disputation on 
theological questions, quite content to leave his case 
in the hands of him who had been impressed by the 
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offer of valuable knowledge in exchange for his 
freedom. 

" Father," said Hugh; " Matoket wishes me to be- 
lieve that he has no ill-will toward you or mother or 
me, and he says if he is allowed to go he will never 
harm us, if the chance should come to him." 

" A safe promise, for, if he should keep it, which I 
much doubt, were the opportunity presented, he is 
not likely to be put to the test. Besides, does he 
deny evil intention against our brothers, for we are 
all brothers ? " 

" No, but he claims that King Philip compels them 
all to fight against the white men." 

" Sinf ui foUy to seek such excuse I No man can 
be made to do wrong, and God will not hold him 
guiltless who seeks to lay the blame on other 
shoulders." 

" Matoket says also," continued Hugh, skilfuUy 
steering clear of the rocks before him, " that he holds 
most important knowledge which he will give us, if 
we will allow him to go free." 

" How can we know that he speaks the truth ? " 

" We cannot know until too late to punish him, if 
his words are false." 

The settler looked sternly at the prisoner, who 
tried to keep the drift of the conversation. 

*' Wampanoag, does my son understand your 
words ? " 

Matoket bowed with a certain dignity. 
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" My white brother speaks with a single tongue." 

" What is the knowledge which you offer for the 
gift of your liberty ? " 

Even Hugh smiled at this demand. The prisoner 
slowly shook his head and his lips remained mute. 

" You know that I speak the truth ; teil me what 
you have in mind, and, if I deem it worth your f ree- 
dom, it shall be granted to you." 

Instead of the refusal which Hugh Underwood ex- 
pected, Matoket said : 

" The Nipmucks have gone on the war-path " 

" Zake Wagram brought that news yester-eve, — so 
that the Information you offer is already ours." 

" That not what Matoket has," said the warrior 
with some dignity ; " he not say what he say, when 
my brother stop his words." 

" Yes, father; you interrupted him." 

" Go on, then ; I will not do so again." 

" The Nipmucks have gone on the war-path ; their 
warriors make ready to 'tack white men's settlement ; 
will do so soon ; if white men be not told, Nipmucks 
kill all ; no man, no squaw, no pappoose speak 
again." 

" Where is that settlement ? " 

" That be Matoket's secret." 

The Wampanoag could be pardoned for indulging 
in another grin, to which, as we have shown, he was 
more addicted than the generality of his people. 

Parke Underwood stood for a moment looking 
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fixedly at the Indian. Then he deliberately turned 
about and drew in the latchstring, thus locking the 
door against interruption. His next act was to sit 
down in a chair, so that the three held, as may be 
said, each the corner of a triangle. 

" Hugh,you need not watch him so closely," added 
the father; " Matoket will make no attempt to escape 
until after this is settled, for he would be a fooi to 
do so." 

Then addressing himself directly to the important 
duty, he said : 

" It is true that the Nipmucks have taken the war- 
path; you did not know that the news had been 
brought to us, and, theref ore, your truthf ulness does 
you credit. Now, you add that the Nipmucks are 
preparing to attack another settlement, — that is, I 
don't suppose you refer to Chilton ? " 

"No." 

" And that the people know nothing of their peril, 
and that all are sure, as you think, to be slain, unless 
help be sent to them or they be warned. Is that the 
meaning of what you have just said ? " 

A nod answered the question. 

" If we allow you to leave this place, as soon as 
it is safe to do so, you will warn the people who are 
in peril?" 

Matoket shook his head to imply that this was 
not what he meant. A warning carried by him 
was not likely to be heeded or believed. Besides, 
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his part would be likely to become known to 
Philip, wlio would visit swift punishment upon the 
treachery. 

" How, then, shall the danger be made known to 
the innocent people ? " 

Matoket pointed toward the startled Hugh. 

" He teil 'em." 

The reply was unexpected and the father was silent 
for a moment. 

" But he has not the knowledge and cannot give 
it to others." 

" Matoket teil him." 

" When and where ? " 

" In the woods, when Matoket be free. Matoket 
will show path to settlement — he teil people of their 
danger." 

" Can he find his way there alone ? " 

" Matoket show him the path." 

There, then, was the . scheme that had assumed 
shape in the mind of the aborigine. When he and 
Hugh Underwood were at a safe distance in the forest, 
he would make known the name of the imperilled 
settlement, and if the youth should need the help, he 
would conduct him thither or near to it, so that the 
news should be borne by one whose word could not 
be questioned, but the Wampanoag refused to trust 
the white man and now demanded that the white 
man should trust him. This did not seem fair, and 
yet, in an agreement of this nature, a point of neces^ 
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sity must be reached, in which one party must accept 
the pledge of the other. 

The fact that Matoket withheld the name of the 
settlement ought to count in his favor, for, if falsify- 
ing, nothing was easier than for him to invent the 
statement and give the name of one of the towns 
scattered through Massachusetts and the adjoining 
colonies, as the one over which massacre impended. 
His captors could hardly expect to hold him a close 
prisoner through the several days, if not weeks, that 
would be required to verify the statement. 

" Hugh, do you believe what Matoket says ? " asked 
the father, turning upon his son. 

" Yes." 

" Are you willing to act upon such belief ? " 

" I am." 

*' The answer I expected, buti am not yet satisfied." 

In truth, the father was deliberating over the 
serious problem thus presented to him, and, as he 
debated, another problem presented itself to his son. 
The latter knew that the parent distrusted this 
Wampanoag, and yet, of such stern stuff were the 
early pioneers made, that he would not have hesitated 
to let the youth run into deadly peril, if thereby in- 
nocent lives could be saved. The question with him 
was whether the Indian really possessed the knowl- 
edge he professed to have, or whether it was not a 
ounningly devised fable by which to secure his own 
freedom and the life of the lad. 
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And such being the misgiving of Parke Under- 
wood, would he not have refused all credence 
to the words of the Wampanoag, if he had known 
the fuU eircumstances under which he was made 
prisoner? 

Hugh was on the point of telling the whole truth, 
in order that the decision should be fair on the part 
of the parent, when the course of his thoughts was 
changed unexpectedly to himself and to his father. 

" Hugh, your mother will not return until late this 
evening ; if no neighbors call, we shall be alone for 
some time to come ; Mrs. Marshland asked me to say 
that she begged you to accept that gun as a gift f rom 
her." 

The heart of the youth bounded with joy. His 
dearest dream was realized, and it was in accordance 
with boy nature, that instantly everything assumed a 
roseate hue. Matoket was honest, he was truthful, 
he would do as he had pledged himself to do. It 
would be unjust to make known what he had done in 
the heat of his enmity, and when he was only obeying 
the commands of his chief. Therefore, the lad held 
his peace. 

" Wampanoag, I am inclined to accept your word, 
but, to do so, will place the life of my son in your 
hands. Do you understand that ? " 

" He my brother ; we fight against each other, but 
Pometacom great king, — ^he make Matoket fight, but 
Matoket love his brother, he be his brother." 
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" Those are fair words and I hope they come from 
your heart." 

" ï am willing to trust him," added the youth, his 
handsome face aglow with pleasure as he fondled the 
weapon, which was still within his grasp ; " Matoket 
need not go far with me, if you wish it otherwise ; I 
am used to the woods, and if he will give me direc- 
tions, I will make my way to the settlement, as well 
without as with him." 

" That is probably true, but, in order to obtain the 
secret, you must accompany him a certain distance, 
and, if his heart meditates evil, that will be as suffi- 
ciënt as a hundred miles. Wampanoag, how long f 
will it take my son to make this journey ? " 

Matoket hesitated for a moment, for a defiuite 
answer to the question might be a revelation of the 
secret. 

" Go with me to-night — two more days and nights, 
he be back." 

This answer might apply to more than one settle- 
ment, but Underwood was no longer seeking to draw 
the Information he was eager to receive. He wished 
to learn all that was proper for the sake of his son. 
The Puritan father could be stem and brave, even 
when the fate of his only child was at stake, but he 
loved that child none the less because he placed duty 
above affection. 

" If my boy is not here by the third night, then his 
parents shall never see him again ? " 
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Before Matoket could reply, Hugh interposed : 

" I would hardly put it that way, father, for a good 
many causes might delay me." 

" I would that Wagram were here, that he might 
deeide for me ; I must lay the matter before God in 
pmyer." 

Kising from hls chair, the parent walked slowly 
into the rear apartment, where he was out of sight of 
the two. There he sank upon his knees and poured 
out his soul in supplication for divine guidance. 
His voice was audible, though his words were low 
and earnest as beeame the solemn occasion. 

Hugh sat silent and listening. He had ceased to 
distrust the Wampanoag, and, accustomed as he was 
to prayer, he closed his eyes and joined in spirit in 
the supplication. It was natural, we repeat, that his 
view of the problem should be more optimistic than 
his parent's. His entreaty indeed was rather that his 
parent might be brought to view it in the same light 
as himself. 

The voice of the father ceased and he came forth, 
the light of conviction aglow on his face. 

" My son, you shall go with him," he said with 
calm faith. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WAS IT AN ERROR ? 

The important question having been decided, all 
three were eager that the journey should be begun 
without unnecessary delay. It was comparatively 
early in the afternoon, and several hours remained of 
the long Sabbath day, — hours duriug which Matoket 
and Hugh might make a good start for the imperilled 
settlement. 

The trouble was as to how the Wampanoag coüld 
be got out of Chilton before dark. He was eertain 
to attract notice and likely would be stopped. His 
story would not be believed and the stem settlers 
were sure to demand his life because of the attack of 
the morning. 

The first plan was to wait until night and then, 

partij»" disguising him, start for the nearest woods, but 

all chafed at the delay thus involved. Matoket said 

he was pleased with what his brothers thought right, 

but he would be glad if they could start soon, for the 

other settlement was in great danger and there was 

no time for delay in going thither. 
7 
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It was this declaration which caused the eldei 
Underwood to decide that the two should leave hia 
house at once. 

" I will walk to the edge of the settlement with 
you," he said; " some one may seek to stop us, but he 
will not persist against me." 

He suggested that they should take some f ood with 
them, and a portion of the cold venison was wrapped 
in a napkin, which Hugh foreed into one of the 
pockets of his rough, but substantial coat. He had 
sufficiënt powder and buUets, a flint and steel, and 
resting his prize of a gun on his shoulder, he was 
ready. 

The Wampanoag walkedto the corner and took up 
his own weapon. He looked at the lock and assured 
himself that it was in good condition. Then he 
calmly awaited the wishes of the man who now had 
charge of affairs. 

The settler shoved the end of the string through 
the orifice over the latch, so that it could be readily 
pulled from the outside, drew the door open, and the 
three stood on the outside. There was no pause there, 
and, taking the side of the street, they walked toward 
the end opposite to the church, Underwood slightly 
in the lead, with his son and the Wampanoag side by 
side. 

** Heigh, Friend Underwood, whom havest thou 
there ? " 

It was Captain Stormer that made this hail from 
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the opposite side of the street, and crossed over to 
inquire into the matter. It would not do to ignore 
the military head of the settlement and the three 
eame to a stop. 

"He is a guest of mine," replied ünderwood, 
calmly confronting the man of war. 

" A Wampanoag, by the fashion of the paint and 
the scant garments he wears. This is a strange time, 
Friend Underwood, to receive King Philip's warriors 
at one's table." 

" He has sat at my table many times." 

" Whither art thou conducting him ? " 

" To the confines of the settlement, there to bid 
him good-bye." 

" I think we ean make more Christian use of a 
Wampanoag than letting him go to tomahawk our 
women and children." 

" Captain, you are commander here, and if you so 
will, you may keep the Wampanoag and mayhap put 
him to death, as doubtless he deserves, but to do that 
will bring the death of many a man, woman and 
child." 

" And if I allow him to go ? " 

" There is ground to hope all will be spared." 

This sounded enigmatical, but Captain Stormer 
gathered its meaning. His faith in Indian nature 
was less than that of the settler. Besides, he was not 
such a praying man. 

"Far be it from me to interfere if such be the 
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truth, but do I err if I think all this is based on the 
word of that Wampanoag ? " 

Nothing could tempt Parke Underwood to dis- 
semble. 

" All is based on his word alone." 

" He is a dog ! " exclaimed the officer with a sneer, 
looking straight at Matoket, who was watching him 
with an innocent expression, as if he did not read his 
words ; " tliere is no truth in an Indiau ; he will be- 
tray thee ! " 

" We are in the hands of One wiser than we." 

"But what has He to do with this? " was the de- 
mand of Captain Stormer, which would have sounded 
irreverent but for his earnestness. 

" I have laid it before Him in prayer." 

Captain Stormer knew the deeply devout nature 
of the settler. It would have been as idle to argue 
with him as to talk against the east wind. Besides, 
the military man held a profound respect for the 
oonvictions of his neighbor. 

" I wish thee well." 

With which he turned on his heel and walked 
away. Other neighbors were looking curiously at 
the group and two men were approaching. Delay 
was likely to make more trouble, and the three hur- 
ried over the short distance which still intervened 
between them and the ópen country. One neighbor 
insisted upon their stopping and making matters 
clear to him, but Parke Underwood, with some im- 
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patience, waved him aside and refused conversa- 
tion. 

" Here we part," remarked the settler, halting a 
little way beyond tlie last cabin and within a hundred 
yards of the edge of the forest into which the Wam- 
pauoags had fled, when repulsed in their attack on the 
settlement. 

Hugh was still buoyant and happy, contemplating 
with pleasure the task before him. He was fond of 
the woods and the spice of danger added to his zest. 
Besides, with his share of the devout nature of his 
parents, he contemplated the prospect of benefiting 
others as a sacred privilege. 

Matoket the Wampanoag was calm, and unemo- 
tional as became one that was about to do a vast 
favor to others. The point had already been reached 
where he looked upon his liberty as secured. Even 
though father and son each held loaded guns and 
should command him to return, he would not obey, 
for, to change their minds meant death to him and 
he would never make a second surrender. 

But neither had a thought of changing his mind. 

" Time is valuable and you are rugged and strong, 
my son ; make all haste to the rescue of the imperilled 
ones, and, if rest is needed, take it when the cloud 
of danger has passed. God be with you and may He 
bring you, Matoket, to see the error óf thy ways." 

He shook each by the hand and then silently 
walked toward his own home. 
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Had- he attempted to say more, his voice would 
have faltered and mayhap broken, for there was un- 
wonted moisture in his eyes, and the Puritans, with 
all their severity of demeanor, were as human as our- 
selves. 

" He is in Thy hands," murmured the parent, look- 
ing reverently upward ; " Thou doest all things well, 
and Thy servant shall not niurmur at Thy dispensa- 
tions." 

When Parke Underwood pulled his own latch- 
string, he was pleased to see that a neighbor had 
entered and was seated on the bench whereon Hugh 
had been resting a short time before. He was Con- 
stable Brown, who had joined the lad in the attempt 
to capture the Wampanoag when he was trying to 
set fire to the premises. 

Af ter their friendly greetings, the officer asked : 

" Where is Hugh ? " 

" I do not expect his return for several days." 

" Whither has he gone, if I may ask ? " 

" Has he been doing anything amiss, David, that 
you should make such strict inquiry ? " inquired the 
father, with a smile on his hard features. 

" I never knew Hugh to do anything amiss, 
except to doze in church, as he did this morning, 
and I had to use my rabbit's foot. And yet he was 
the widest awake of any of the congregation, for 
he was the first to descry the approach of the 
heathen." 
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" My son has undertaken a long joumey for the 
help of tjie weak and innocent." 

And with no wish to affect the mysterious, Parke 
Underwood told the story with which the reader is 
familiar. It need not be said that Constable Brown 
listened with profound interest and no little agitation. 
He undei-stood it all : the disappearance of the fugi- 
tive was explained by his whisking into the room 
where they were then sitting, and there Hugh had 
found him, after returning from the hopeless pur- 
suit. 

The officer had not recognized Matoket, but there 
could be no doubt that he was the miscreant that was 
frustrated in the commission of his crimes, and who 
had bought the good-will of his captors by the prouL- 
ise to make known this important news in exchange 
for his freedom. How it was that the youth had 
made such easy capture of the Wampanoag was hard 
to understand, and the constable did not pei-plex his 
brain with the effort. 

That which disturbed him was the evident fact 
that Hugh had not told his father all the truth, since 
the parent made no reference to the incidents imme- 
diately preceding the capture of the prisoner. He 
believed that the Wampanoag had dodged into his 
house, probably with the expectation of appealing to 
his old friends, and was found there by the son who 
was the first to arrive. 

" This Matoket, as he is called, is to name the 
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endangered town, as soon as he and Hugh are well 
clear of the settlement ? " 

" Such is the agreement." 

" And what then ? Are they to part company ? " 

" On that I ara not clear ; Hugh holds the belief 
that he would not need the presence of the Wam- 
panoag, and could make the journey alone." 

" Heaven grant that he does so ! " 

The parent feit a pang, as he looked in the face of 
the neighbor, who voiced the vague fèar that had been 
gnawing at his own heart. 

" Do you distrust Matoket ? " 

" I do ; I would not trust any of their race, espe- 
cially when they are on the warpath against us. But, 
Friend Parke, why did you not go with Hugh and 
the redskin to the edge of the wood, there receive 
the secret which he promised to teil you and then 
stay with your son until Matoket was gone ? Hugh 
then could have taken his owncourse, andperhapshad 
a companion or two and all danger would have been 
averted." 

Why hadn't he taken that course indeed ? Because 
it had not so presented itself to the parent. Had he 
thought of it, the plan would have been foliowed, as 
it could readily have been, and the fearful misgiving 
removed. 

" Had you been here, David, to put it in my mind, 
your method would have been adopted, but your wits 
are quicker than mine, and until I heard the words 
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from your lips, the common sense was absent from 
me. Pity that you were not present to make the 
wise suggestion." 

"If I had been present the journey would not have 
been made even to the edge of the wood," said the 
constable with significant emphasis. 

« And why not ? " 

"Because I have no faith in the Wampanoag. 
Hugh did not teil you everything about him." 

" What more was there to teil ? " asked the surprised 
father. 

" Hugh and I discovered him in the act of setting 
fire to your barn; when we interrupted him, he 
levelled his gun at Hugh and had not the weapon 
flashed in the pan, would haveslain yourson. Then 
he fled, and we could not find him. A little boy 
told us that he saw the Wampanoag running in the 
direction of the woods, but it was a falsehood, else 
he would not have taken refuge here. Hugh and I 
gave up the pursuit and parted. The redskin was 
here all the time and the boy made him prisonerafter 
all." 

The heart of the father was like lead. It was true 
indeed that had he known all this before, he would 
have held Matoket a prisoner and never trusted his 
son in his power. He was grieved that Hugh should 
have kept back the facts which were of so much im- 
portance, but in his keen regret, he gave him credit 
for a motive that did honor to his heart. 
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It is at such times that the one who is depressed 
catches at every possible relief, as a drowning man 
seizes at straws. 

" I fear I have not acted wisely, but the mistake 
has been made, and it is too late to correct it. We 
can only pray and hope for the best." 

Constable Brown sympathized with the father, 
whose face showed his anguish. He regretted his 
plain words and now sought to comfort him. 

^^ It is little faith that I have in a redskin, and yet 
we know that some of them have shown gratitude 
and honor. It may be that Matoket, in payment for 
his life, will keep his pledge and show Hugh the way 
to the settlement which he says is in danger of 



massacre." 



" I would fain believe as you do, but my heart is 
sore oppressed, and I did not wrestle as long in prayer 
as I should have done." 

But as the nightdrewon, thehopes of the saddened 
parent were revived by a trifling incident, which 
promised great results. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THROUGH THE FOREST. 



Meanwhile, Hugh Underwood was striving to 
fulfiU his part of the agreement with Matoket the 
Wampanoag. 

The youth cast one look at his loved father, as he 
strode rapidly homeward, as if fearf ui of changing 
his mind should he linger or gaze after them, and 
then he and his companion plunged into the forest 
and vanished among the trees. 

The sultry summer aftemoon was half gone, an'd 
the cool shade of the wood was gratef ui to the youth, 
who struck a vigorous pace in imitation of his com- 
panion, now acting as guide. There was little under- 
growth to obstruct their progress, and Hugh could 
not help thinking it fortunate that so early a start 
had been obtained. Nightfall ought to see them a 
goodly number of miles from the settlement. 

The youth looked admiringly at the Wampanoag, 
who kept several paces in front. He was stockily 
built, but advanced with the easy, swinging gait of 
his race, who place their feet so squarely, firmly and 
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yet gently, on the ground, that no sound is given out, 
even when walking over the crisp, autumn leaves. His 
stride was long and his shouldera were thrown slightly 
forward. He grasped his gun near the middle, carry- 
ing it at his side, with the muzzle projecting in front. 
His coarse black hair dangled about his shoulders, 
and he had the habit of turning his face quickly to 
the right or left, without any cessation of progress. 
He was always on the alert, and the keen black eyes 
saw the minutest object in his field of vision. 

At such times, his profile showed to the lad walk- 
ing behind him. The nose was Roman, the face 
broad and the chin retreating. It was an unpleasant 
countenance, as we have already remarked, made 
more so by the daubs and streaks of paint. Matoket 
did not look to the rear, but now and then glanced 
upward among the limbs of the trees, as if he sus- 
pêcted that danger might be lingering there. He 
was the type of alertness, and recalled Zeke Wagram, 
when stealing through the forest. 

His walk was rapid and could be maintained for 
hours without fatigue. If necessary he could raise it 
to a loping trot which would have fatigued him no 
more. 

Hugh Underwood, it will be remembered, was 
noted for his fleetness, and in a fair contest, he would 
have forced the Wampanoag to his best pace, but the 
pedestrian or runner is unwise, who expends his ener- 
gies at the beginning of a race. 
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The lad understood that his companion was to 
make known the name of the imperilled settlèment, 
when they were wellclearof Chilton,but at the end of 
an hour he had made no ref erence to it. In truth, he 
had not once spoken, but gave all his attention to lead- 
ing the way through the forest. 

" He means to go most of the distanee with me ; 
perhaps that is well, for he will not wander to the 
right or left, while I would be forced now and then 
to hunt the path. The time is so short, that hours 
count, and he will save much while he leads. He 
knows that he owes his life to me, for, had I told 
father all, he would never have permitted him to 
leave the settlement. Matoket isn't handsome, but 
he has gratitude. I suppose that we shall rest after 
a while, and then he will teil me his secret.*' 

Thus the long rapid strides of the two continued, 
until the sun sank below the horizon, twilight began 
stealing through the wood, and the old-fashioned New 
England Sunday came to an end. It was now virtu- 
ally Monday, and the youth braced up with the 
consciousness, for despite the urgent necessity that 
justified this apparent breach of the holy day, the 
teaching of his infancy and youth was heavy at times 
on him. 

Twice they leaped narrow and deep brooks, and 
then, just as it was beginning to grow dark, Matoket 
stopped with an exclamation — 
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A muddy, deep, swift-flowing stream, twenty feet 
in width, crossed the path they were foUowiug. 

" Whew 1 " said Hugh, stepping beside hls f riend ; 
" there is a little too much of that f or us to jump. At 
least Jcan't do it, but how about you ? " 

The Warapanoag gfrinned and shook his head. 

" Too wide." 

" It looks too deep to wade." 

"Too deep," remarked Matoket, who seemed far 
miliar with the stream. 

" Then I suppose we shall have to swim it and 
that's a bother with our guns." 

The Wampanoag seemed to agree with him, for 
instead of plunging into the muddy current, he 
picked his way along the bank, as if searching for 
some natural bridge across. By and by the direction 
of the small creek so changed that it varied only 
slightly from the course they wished to f ollow. This 
was a relief to Hugh, who feit the value of time and 
f retted at everything that caused delay. 

" Huh ! " exclaimed the guide again, coming to a 
second halt. The youth did not see the eause at first, 
and Matoket in explanation pointed upward and to 
the left. 

A tree, fully a foot in diameter, grew ontward 
from the bank on which they were standing, as if it 
had started to reach the other bank, but when about 
two-thirds of the way thither, it changed its purpose 
and climbed perpendicularly for the rest of its growth. 
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By making one's way along the sloping trunk which 
was free of limbs to the bend, one would be within 
six feet or so of the further bank, — a distanee so 
brief that it could be readily leaped, for the height 
was not great. 

" That's lucky," said Hugh, who read the purpose 
of his companion, the moment his eye rested on the 
curving tree. 

The Wampanoag displayed remarkable nimbleness 
by hurrying along the trunk, in a crouching posture, 
without touching it with anything except his mocea- 
sins, his motion being that of climbing a moderate 
slope of ground, with his head held low so as not to 
show over the crest of the embankment beyond. 
Sorae of the shaggy bark crumbled under his tread 
and feil into the water, though, had the necessity 
existed, it would have been easy for the warrior to 
prevent this. 

As he approached the curve in the trunk, the Wam- 
panoag quickened his pace, and with the momentum 
thus gained, made a light bound which landed him a 
couple of feet beyond the fuither edge of the shore. 

" Well done ! " called Hugh, who now prepared to 
foUow him. 

Once the shoes of the youth slipped, and he was 
obliged abruptly to use his hands to steady himself, 
narrowly escaping the loss of his gun, but he 
straightened up, and putting forth his effoiis, landed 
almost in the impressions lef t by the moccasins of his 
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guide, whose painted face lit up as he also indulged 
in a compliment. 

" My brother like warrior." 

" Matoket showed him how to leap the stream." 

" He do well as Matoket,"" insisted that individual. 

Hugh laughed at the remark and asked, as his guide 
was about to resumé the journey, ** Do you intend to 
walk all night ? " 

" Is brother wearied?" asked the Wampanoag. 

" No ; I will not cry quit f or a long time to come. 
But, Matoket, you promised to give me the name 
of the settlement that is in danger from your peo- 
ple." 

" Does brother want Matoket go there wid him ? " 

" I will be glad of your company, but it may put 
you in danger to approach sonear the town, when itis 
to be attacked veiy soon." 

" Matoket no care ; my brother save life of Mato- 
ket, he never forget it." 

" But you have not yet told me the name of the 
settlement which is before us," persisted Hugh, won- 
dering at the silence of his friend on that point. 

The Wampanoag glanced around, lowered his voice 
as if afraid of being overheard, and said : 

" BrookfieW 

Hugh Underwood started. Xhat was the settle- 
ment that had been in his mind from the first, though 
he had not once pronounced it. 

" It is thirty miles away ; we cannot reach it iintil 
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to-morrow is well gone, for the whole distance lies 
through the woods." 

*'No," said Matoket thoughtfully, "but we will 
walk still a good while." 

" When is the attack to be made ? " 

" To-morrow afternoon." 

" Then we have no time to lose ; lead on, Matoket." 

The warrior struck iiito the same long, sweeping 
stride as before, which was none too rapid for the im- 
patient youth. He had made the journey between 
Chilton and Brookfield several times, and knew in a 
general way the course to be foliowed, but, if he at- 
tempted it alone, he eould not go as fast as with such 
a skilied guide as the Wampanoag. He considered 
it fortunate, therefore, that he would have his com- 
panionship for the greater part of the distance. 

Some time later, the round, fuU moon rosé. lts 
rays eould penetrate the foliage only at widely sepa- 
rated points, and gave the couple no help. Occasion- 
ally they came upon natural clearings, some of which 
were a half acre or more in extent. The grass grew 
luxuriantly, and, in the clear moonlight, it seemed to 
Hugh that he eould distinguish the blades themselves. 
Fortunately none of the strearós was too wide to be 
leaped, but as they progressed, the ground grew 
uneven. They climbed several elevations of consider- 
able height, and more than once boulders and rocks 
compelled them to deviate f rom a direct line. 

When passing through the gloomy arches of the 
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forest, it was of ten impossible to discern the guide, 
only two or three paces in front. Had he not pur- 
posely rumpled the leaves and struck the projecting 
limbsy Hugh would not have been able to keep near 
him. 

Again, there were a few places where the shaf ts of 
moonlight f ound their way among the limbs. As the 
Wampanoag glided across these, the youth saw the 
shadowy stooping shoulders, the painted eagle f eathers 
and the straggling hair while he still glanced to the 
right and lef t, as if hls eyes served him as well as 
when the sun was shining, but it was his ears upon 
which he now depended. 

" There can be no need of caution," reflected Hugh ; 
" for the only peraons whom he could meet would be 
his friends, but it is his nature and he cannot help 
it even when he makes enough noise to guide me." 

They were in the gloomiest part of the wood at 
that moment, and Hugh was advancing with one hand 
extended in front to ward off the projecting branches, 
when it touched the shoulder of the Wampanoag, who 
had come to a stop. 

" What's the matter ? " asked the youth. He heard 
the chuckle of his guide as he answered : 

" We go no f urther ; we stay here till sun rise." 

Although Hugh did not say so he was glad. They 
had been tramping for hours, with hardly a moment's 
intermission, and even with his youth and strength, 
he feit the need of rest. He believed they were with- 
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in twenty miles of Brookfield and could easily make 
that on the foUowing forenoon, which would be in 
ample time to wam the settlers of their danger. 

" Shall we start a fire ? " asked Hugh. 

" For a little while ; no danger here ; Matoket 
gather sticks." 

Since they were uear the top of the slope, it struck 
the lad as a trifle careless to kindie a fire, where it 
was likely to be seen at a greater distance than in a 
hoUow, but he reasoned that it could cause no harm, 
even if observed, which was the reason why the 
Wampanoag seemed so indifferent. 

It required but a few minutes to gather the dried 
sticks and leaves, when Hugh brouglit his flint and 
steel into use and a blaze was soon started. The pile 
had been set against the base of a great oak, which 
helped to reflect the rays and light up the surround- 
ing gloom. The sultriness of the night rendered un- 
necessary the fire as well as blankets, but it was a 
relief for the two to look into each other's faces, 
after the long tramp through the night and dark- 
ness. 

The youth noted that there was considerable under- 
growth around them, while the dim outlines of 
several boulders showed from the background of 
shadow. He produced his venison and between the 
two the last morsel was devoured. There was no water 
at hand, which was a small depri vation, since each had 
slaked his thirst a short time before. 
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They talked aimlessly, for it seemed to Hugh that 
he had never feit so tired and drowsy. 

" If you will keep watch a while, Matoket, I will 
sleep ; wake me after a time, and I will take my turn 
playing sentinel." 

" Let brother sleep ; no danger near ; Matoket 
look out." 

The Wampanoag sat down with his back to a tree. 
His companion had stretched out on his side and was 
soon slumbering as restfuUy as if in his bed at home, 
his arm serving as a pillow. Without seeming to do 
so, the Indian. was closely watching liim. 

After a time, he pronounced his name, but there 
was no reply. The Indian repeated it in a louder 
voice and still there was no answer. It was then that 
the eyes of the Wampanoag lit up with a peculiar 
flash, for he knew that the white youth was really 

asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A MUSKET SHOT. 



The Wampanoag was in a sitting position, with 
his gun in hand. The firelight rested on the face of 
the unconscious lad, who dreamed of no danger as he 
slept the sleep of weariness and health. 

Leaning forward, Matoket drew a blazing stick 
from the pile at the base of the tree and noiselessly 
rose to his feet. Then he walked hurriedly up the 
slope until he was at the crest, and as he advanced, 
he circled the torch so as to keep the flame alive. 
At the top of the hill, he sprang upon the crest of a 
large rock and swung the flaming brand several times 
from right to left, reversed it the same number of 
times, and, without waiting for a response, flung down 
the torch and returned to camp, where he stood for 
several minutes on the outer edge of the line of fire- 
light, as if meditating over some matter that caused 
him much concern. 

Hugh Underwood was still unconscious. He was 
at the mercy of the Wampanoag, if he meditated harm, 
but though the warrior stood a long time looking 
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intentlyat the figure,lie did notapproach nordisturb 
him. The youth expected to be ealled at the end of 
three or four hours, and would gladlyhave taken the 
place of the sentinel, for even when there was little 
to be feared, it was the custom of all white or red men, 
while journeying through the forest, always to keep 
one or two of their number on duty while the re- 
mainder slept. 

When Hugh awoke, the gray light of morning 
was stealing among the trees. He sat up, rubbed 
his eyes and looked around, bewildered at first, but 
the sight of the Wampanoag a few paces away re- 
called him to his surroundings. The fire had long 
since died out and the clear air betokened the advent 
of another warm, summer day. 

" Why," said the youth, rising to his f eet, " did you 
allow me to spend the whole night in sleep, while I 
suppose you did not once close your eyes ? " 

** My brother weary ; he need sleep ; he get sleep ; 
now he ready ; walk f ast." 

" But it is not treating you right, Matoket ; I have 
had my rest, however, and I suppose you won't need 
any for several days to come." 

Tliere was no food for them to eat. When both 
were so skilled with the gun, it would not have taken 
long for either to procure it, but time was too precious 
for anything of that nature. Hugh would have been 
ashamed to ask for food for twenty-four houra to come, 
when haste was so important, but he made his way 
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to the little stream which they had crossed just be- 
fore going into camp, where he bathed his face and 
hands, drank and was refreshed. 

Matoket seemed pleased with the readiness and 
vigor shown by his companion, and, before the sun 
was well above the horizon, their joumey was resumed. 
The direction which they took was over the ridge, 
near whose summit they had started their camp-fire. 
Matoket led as before, Hugh keeping a few paces 
behind him. 

Thus it came about, when near the top, that the 
youth observed something which aroused his wonder, 
though fortunately perhaps, he made no inquiries or 
comments. 

" That's strange," he reflected, glancing down ; 
" that is a piece of half-burned wood and f rom its 
appearance, it was in the fire a few hours ago. How 
came it there? Have others been encamped near 
us?" 

Now, it may sound improbable that the youth was 
able to say that the torch was only a few hours old, 
since an object of that kind may undergo no percep- 
tible change for days. It was not the appearance of 
the torch itself which suggested the fact. As the 
brand feil it scorched and consumed the leaves on 
which it rested, several handfuls being destroyed. 
Not the slightest change, as could be readily per- 
ceived had taken place in these disturbed leaves since 
their buming, whereaa some such disturbance would 
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manifest itself within a brief time afterward, due to 
the wind or movement of the air, for the ashes and 
framework of the tiny ruins were so delicate that the 
gentlest zephyr would have overturned some portion. 

Despite the cheerful view which Hugh had taken 
of the situation the day before, he was uneasy over 
the diseovery named. It meant something that he 
could not fathom. Matoket could not have had 
neighbors so near without being aware of it. Why 
did he not refer to the f act ? 

It would seem that it was an oversight on the part 
of the Wampanoag to take his companion over a route 
which permitted him to make this diseovery, but, on 
the other hand, he was not likely to believe it would 
rouse the suspicion of the lad, who had manifested 
implicit confidence in him from the first. 

Hugh was meditating over the matter, when a still 
more disquieting suspicion assumed shape in his 
mind. It has been said that he had made the journey 
more than once between Chilton and Brookfield, so 
that the general coui-se was familiar to him. The 
shortest distance was due east, and, therefore, they 
ought to have had the sun in their faces at this 
time. Instead of that, it was on their left, proving 
that their course was south, — which could never take 
them to the imperilled town. 

There was the hope that the deviation was only 
temporary, and was rendered necessary by the char- 
acter of the ground, but even this weak hope vanished 
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at the end of an hour, when the route continued un- 
changed and the face of the country, which remained 
similar to that traversed the day before, gave no 
pretext of necessit}'. 

" Can it be Matoket means to betray me ? " Hugh 
asked himself . " Though his conduct is strange, it 
does not look possible ; for if he intended me wrong, 
what stayed his hand last night, when I was at his 
mercy ? " 

The asking and answering of these and a score of 
similar questions did not tend to allay the misgivings 
of the youth, who keenly regretted that he withheld 
a part of truth, when his father was debating the 
present project. It was natural, too, that the lad 
should begin to doubt the whole story. Probably 
Brookfield was in no peril and this journey was an 
idle one. 

It will be seen that the maze of perplexing guess- 
work into which he had entered was endless. The 
f act remained that he must decide very speedily what 
he would do in the effort to save himself. 

It was curieus perhaps, that one phase of the matter 
intensified his distrust, more than all the others. The 
name of the endangered settlement had been given 
and the path thither was so direct that Hugh required 
no guidance ; but the Wampanoag persisted in keep- 
ing him company, — a persistence which Hugh came 
to believe had a sinister purpose. 

The decision that the youth f ormed was a brave one 
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in its way, being that he would partcompanyas soon 
as possible with his companion. 

This meant of course that the paiting would be a 
stealthy one, f or success could attend no other. The 
line of action by the Wampanoag f avored this course ; 
for, while glancing continually to the lïght and left 
and in front, he rarely looked behind him. He natu- 
rally expected the youth to f oUow, at a greater or less 
distance, and, if the warrior travelled too fast, due 
notice would come from the rear. 

They were separated by perhaps a hundred feet, 
the wood abounding with undergrowth, which partly 
hid the leader from sight, though, up to that moment, 
Hugh had not allowed him to pass whoUy out of his 
field of vision. He could see the dusky head flitting 
like that of a bird from side to side, as was his custom, 
but not once was it turned far enough to reveal the 
whole countenance. 

Having decided what to do, the youth acted 
promptly. Dropping a little further to the rear, he 
wheeled squarely about and ran for a hundred yards 
at the highest speed possible, over his own trail. 
Then, without cessation of speed, he made a leap 
sideways and sped eastward, in the direction of 
Brookfield. 

His belief was that the Wampanoag would quickly 
discover his absence, and set out to search for him, 
He would read aright the meaning of the act, and, if 
he intended evil would relax no effort to overtake him. 
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" I believe I can run as fast as he," muttered the 
lad, " but it is best we should not meet. I can give 
him no explanation of what I have done, and I don't 
think he will wait for it." 

He did not abate his haste until he had gone an 
eighth of a mile, during which he made several 
abrupt changes in his course. Then he dropped to a 
rapid walk, with all his senses at the highest tension. 

It was evident that the only way by which Matoket 
could overtake him was by foUowing his trail, and 
with so many changes in that, he must be so delayed 
that there was little to fear except in the event of 
some unexpected mishap. 

The fugitive neglected no precaution of which he 
could avail himself . When tm velling over the leaves, 
where it was impossible to hide his footprints, he kept 
to a straight line, but the sight of a mass of rocks, 
bare and rough, caused him to clamber upon their 
top and for fifty yards he picked his course so care- 
fuUy that only a bloodhound could have foliowed his 
ti*ail; the koenest human eye was unequal to the 
task. 

When compelled to leap to the ground, Hugh had 
changed his course once more, so that unless some 
fortunate chance helped his pursuer, he would have 
to hunt a long time before he found the faint impres- 
sions. Thus the flight continued until the youth 
was confident he had traversed a fuU mile since part- 
ing company with the warrior. 
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But most of the day was before him, and it was 
necessaiy that lie should now look more closely to the 
course he was foUowing. His intention from the 
first had been to keep on to Brookfield, which he 
believed was not more than twelve or fifteen miles' 
distant. It might be that the Wampanoag had told 
him the truth, eonfident of preventing any message 
Teaching the settlement in time to avert the massacre. 
If such were not the fact, no harm could ensue from 
going thither, while, on the other hand, it might 
still be within the power of the youth to do the 
settlement an inestimable service. 

Nothing is easier than f or a person to lose his hear- 
ings in the midst of a great forest. Almost any one 
in thesituationof Hugh Underwood would have gone 
hopelessly astray, and, with all his training and 
alertness, he found it hard to believe the evidence of 
his own eyes. He was eonfident that when he paused 
in his flight, and for the first time studied his sur- 
roundings, he was travelling due east, in the direction 
of Brookfield ; but lo ! the sun was on his back and 
the bark on the trees, indicating the north, added 
confirmation to the evidence that he was walking 
westward, toward his own home. 

" How strange ! " he said, af ter assuring himself on 
these points ; " but the sun is not so apt to get lost as I 
am and I will trust it, but that may not be the woi-st 
of this business." 

The fear at which he thus hinted was the one 
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danger that threatens every one, who goes astray in 
the woods — that of travelling in a circle and coming 
back to the starting-point. There have been many ex- 
planations of this seemingly unexplainable tendency, 
the most reasonable one being, that, since every person 
is right or left-handed, lie unconsciously uses the 
right or lef t leg more than the other, when the mental 
direction is relaxed. 

It would be as inglorious as fatal, if, after all his 
hurry and care, he should come back to the path of 
the Wampanoag and meet him. Hugh had plunged 
toward every point of the compass in turn, and it was 
impossible for him to know whether he was further 
east, north, south or west than the warrior whom he 
dreaded to see. 

It was aremarkable proof of thisstrange perversity 
of our nature that Hugh ünderwood had actually 
done the very thing he fought against, and, instead of 
being more than a mile from the man whom he now 
regarded as his most dangerous enemy, he was really 
within a comparatively short distance of him, when 
he halted to decide upon the next thing to do. 

And it is perhaps an equally remarkable fact that 
he did the wisest thing possible, inasmuch as instead of 
continuing his course toward Brookfield, with the 
imminent danger of b, collision with the Wampanoag, 
he sat down on af allen tree, resolved to go no further, 
until after the lapse of such time as would remove his 
peculiar peril. 
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And it was still anotlier proof of the perversity of 
events that he had sat thus but a brief while, when 
the fierce Matoket, stealing through the wood, caught 
sight of the boy seated on the log with his back 
toward him. The Wampanoag whisked behind a 
tree, unseen and unsuspected by the youth, who the 
next instant in glancing about for danger looked at 
the trunk behind which he was hiding, without 
suspecting his presence. 

As he tumed his gaze to the front again, Matoket 
brought his gun to a Ie vel and took caref ui aim at the 
lad. The next second, the sharp crack of a rifle 
broke the stillness and the buUet sped true to its aim. 

But it was not the rifle of the Wampanoag that was 
fired. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



TWO FRIENDS. 



HuGH Underwood leaped to his feet, as if the 
buUet had struck him, andstared for an instant in the 
direction of the report. He saw nothing, but, com- 
prehending his danger, made a couple of bounds to 
the nearest tree, behind which he screened himself. 

He had heard no outcry, but did not doubt that 
the shot had come from the Wampanoag and was 
aimed at himself. His enemy had crouched behind 
the same sort of shelter, and the impending contest 
was to be one of those that have been common for 
centuries on the frontier, where vigilance and quiek- 
ness of perception are sure to win. 

" I have come back almost to my starting-point," 
was his conclusion, " and Matoket saw me without 
my knowing it." 

The peculiar feature of the situation was that his 
enemy, having discharged his weapon, must remain 
practically unarmed for the brief while until he 
could reload. In the meantime, if the youth could 
locate him he would be at his mercy ; but, though 
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ïiis ear told liim the direction of the report, Hugh 
could not fix upon the hiding-place of the other. 
Perforce, therefore, he must remain idle, on his guard, 
and await the issue of the singular contest. 

Some fifty yards away rosé a towering oak, with a 
diameter of three or more feet. It was of so much 
greater girth than the other trees near it, that Hugh 
was confident it was the one whence danger threat- 
ened. He cautiously peeped out, aware as he was, 
that no one could fire from behind it without first 
revealing a part of himself. 

The lad held his own weapon upright in front, 
with the hammer raised and ready to drop it to a 
level, aim and fire the instant a target presented it- 
self. At the same time, his bright eyes were roam- 
ing among the other trees that he might be on guard 
against a mistake as to the danger point. 

In making this scrutiny, it need hardly be said 
that he exposed himself to the least possible degree. 
His fur cap — though it was summer-time — was re- 
moved, and lay at his feet, the corner of his forehead 
being projected just far enough for one eye to see 
the tree. 

All at once he discovered something. It was a 
quick, flickering movement, and he read its meaning, 
His enemy was trying to draw a bead on him. Hugh 
recoiled, waited a moment and then stealthily peeped 
from the other side of the trunk. 

The instant he did so, a second report rang through 
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ihe forest and the bark was splintered just above his 
head. Gun in hand, the youth sprang from behind 
the tree and dashed toward his foe. He meant to 
reach him before he could reload his piece and he 
succeeded. 

But while several paces away, he stopped with a 
shiver, for the last sound in the world which he ex- 
pected to hear, broke upon his ears. It was a laugh I 
And the cachinnation came from behind the trunk 
toward which he was pressing in great haste. Was 
ever such a thing known as a malignant Indian war- 
rior breaking into merriiiient at sight of his foe seek- 
ing his life? 

But the mystery was quickly made clear. While 
he stood staring, perplexed and almost dumfounded, 
at the point whence the extraordinary outburat came, 
a white man stepped into view, and with his thin 
wrinkled face lit up by an expansive smile, cooUy 
walked toward him. 

" Young man, I've been testing you and I can't 
say that you done my teaching much credit." 

In open-mouthed amazement, Hugh advanced and 
extended his hand. 

" Zeke 1 the last man I expected to see I Where 
did you come from ? " 

" I have been hunting you since yesterday af ter- 

noon and it was mighty hard work, for the trail 

would have robbed a hound of his senses ; but let us 

sit down." 
9 
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He led the way to the f allen tree upon which his 
young friend was seated at the moment the drama 
opened, Hugh folio wing, still mystified by the events 
of the last few minutes. 

^^ Is it safe ? '^ he asked, af ter a searching glance at 
thé wood around them. 

"If it wasn't safe do you think Zeke Wagram 
would have give you the invite ?'* 

Hugh underatood one part of the proceedings 
which may strike the reader as singular. The shot 
just fired by the scout was meant to do what it did 
do— chip the bark above his head, since it need not be 
said that nothing could have induced his old friend 
to imperil the life of the youth. It was the previous 
shot which remained to be explained. 

" I came home from the pui-suit of the varmints 
yesterday," said Zeke, as if he were sitting at liis own 
fireside and exchanging reminiscences with old ac- 
quaintances, " and was there a good while before I 
heard that Parke Underwood had conducted a red- 
skin prisoner to the edge of the wood and allöwed 
the same to go off with his son. There was some- 
thing so queer in the story that I went over to your 
house to learn what it all meant. I found Constable 
Brown there, artalking over matters with your father 
and they were in a big lot of trouble." 

** I am sorry to say I didn't teil father every- 
thing," remarked Hugh with a renewed pang of re- 
proach. 
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^^ And right there is where jon made a gieat mi»- 
take, son.'* 

'^ I f eel it ; I will never commit the sin s^iain." 

^' Wal, the constable had told him eyerything, — 
how you come npon the yarmint while he was trying 
to set fire to the premises and how — Hngh, I'm duk 
gusted with you ! *' 

The scout flung one of his muscular legs orer ihe 
other, folded his arms and looked off in the wood, 
his hard face the picture of scom. 

Hugh knew to what he referred- 

^' I must have been upset by the figbting of the 
moming, to forget to reload my gun before starting 
homeward." 

^^ That don't make it right ; there's no excuse for 
it." 

Zeke tumed sideways so as to face theyouth. His 
rifle was resting against the log at bis right. Un- 
clasping his arms, he laid his long forefinger in tlie 
palm of his left hand, and punctnated his sentence 
by tapping the palm faster and faster, until tlie last 
word, when he struck downward as if his finger wero 
a hammer and he was driving a nail home with one 
resistless blow. 

" Hugh Underwood, if you ever do a thing like tliat 
agin, we're no longer friends and I throv/ you over- 
board 1 " 

The lad inclined bis head and meekly a<;cepted tlie 

warning. 
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" The varmint's gun flashed in the pan, — a thing 
which au Injin's gun don't often do, but it saved 
you," continued the scout ; " you and the constable 
went after the varmint but lost him, 'cause he had 
dodged into your house, — which you and Brown 
ought to have thought of, being the varmint hadn't 
time to get away. I'ni 'sprised agin, but the wicked 
story told you by the younker is partly to blame for 
that. You done yourself credit by capturing the 
Wampanoag when you come upon him in your house : 
how was it ? " 

Hugh related the stoiy to which the veteran 
attentively listened. He was greatly pleased to 
leam of the nerve and coolness of the youth in 
ascending the ladder and taking the Wampanoag 
unawares. 

** 'T was well done — well done ! " he said, nodding 
his head ; " that showed that you had not forgot all 
the lessons of the woods." 

" Wliat did father say when Constable Brown told 
him everything ? " 

*' He was good enough not to blame you for hold- 
ing back the truth, though you was to blame in spite 
of that, but he had come to the belief that Matoket 
intended you evil and that he would never see you 
agm. 

" I am sorry I caused father so much grief," said 
the son with a sigh ; " I blame myself very much. 
But what did you think, Zeke ? " 
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** Though I may have some gif ts in the ways of 
the woods," modestly replied the scout, " I know 
much less of other things than many people. I seen 
that it might be the varmint had told the truth and 
that he meant to help you reach the settlement he 
hinted at which the Nipmucks were soon to attack, 
but at the same time my belief was that he was trying 
to entice you to your ruin. I knew Matoket as a 
bad Injin. It wasn't 'cause he had just tried to take 
your life and you spared him, for such marcy as you 
showed might win the heart of the evil one himself, 
but it isn't Injin natur' to return kindness forathing 
like that." 

In saying this, Zeke Wagram did not forget his 
recent experience with King Philip to which he made 
no reference. Had he been asked to reconcile the 
fact with his Seclared opinion, his reply probably 
would have been in effect that " there are Injins and 
Injins." The case of the chief of the Wampanoags 
stood by itself. 

" And then you set out in quest of me ? " 
" Yes ; I made the offer ; your father did not ask 
me with words but he did with his heart, and he 
thanked me and said he would foUow us both with 
his prayers till we come back or the truth was 
known." 

" And you had trouble in foUowing us, you say ? " 

" ' Cause I was at disadvantage ; the Sabbath had 

ended when I loped across the meadow and dived 
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into the woods where you had done the same ; I seen 
your footprints plain enough and obsarved you was 
walking as if you was in no hurry. Had it been airly 
in the morning it wouldn't have took me long to 
come up with you, but the hunt had hardly begun, 
when it got too dark for me to see your trail." 

" And yet you seem to have kept it," remarked 
Hugh admiringly. 

" When you're chasing a redskin and he hides his 
tracks by taking to water or jumping from rock to 
rock," explained the scout, " you've got to go on 
what I call gin'ral principles ; that is, you must 
figure out in your mind what the p'int is the varmint 
is aiming for and then head himi off. I could teil you, 
if the time was fitting, of how I have lef t a trail that 
was as plain as the nose on your face, and cut straight 
across the country to a p'int which the varmint meant 
to reach by a roundabout courae and by tramping the 
miles I saved. What was the consequence ? When 
the redskin arrived at the p'int I was waiting for 
him." 

" And you applied the same method in this case ? " 

" You have the idee ; I had heard about the settle- 
ment that was in danger and toward which the var- 
mint said he would lead you. Had I known what 
settlement it was, the puzzle wouldn't have been a 
puzzle any longer, but after figuring over as I tramped 
along in the dark, I made up my mind that the most 
likely place was Brookfield." 
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" And you were right I " exclaimed the delighted 
youth ; " that's the town ! " 

" It might have been one of three or four settle- 
ments," quietly remarked the scout ; " but you see 
how things stood : I had the ch'ice of waiting in the 
woods till morning before taking your trail agin or 
going on gin'ral principles. If you walked most of 
the night, I'd lose more ground than I could afford. 
My idee was that the Wampanoag would keep it up 
almost till midnight " 

" And so he did ! It's wonderful, Zeke, the way 
you hit it every time." 

" So I calc'lated about where you would strike by 
daylight and made for that p'int." 

" And hit it again I " 

"No, I didn't, when I begun hunting for your 
tracks I didn't see anything of 'em. Howsuraever, I 
struck 'era after a while. I see that the varmint's was 
missing and seen, too, how you was trying to hide 
your trail, by walking over the rocks and making 
sudden changes." 

" How did you explain that ? " asked the smiling 
Hugh. 

" It explained itself ; you had lef t the Wampanoag 
and was trying to throw him off the scent : that was 
plain enough. Howsumever, the trouble was that 
I couldn't apply my gin'ral principles, for there was 
no telling for what p'int you was aiming." 

" I wasn't aiming for any ; I simply tried to get 
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beyond the reacli of Matoket. When tliat was done, 
as I believed, I headed for Brookfield." 

" Reasoning agin, on gin'ral principles, I 'cluded 
that the varmint would try the same job I was at, and 
the likelihood, therefore, was that him and me would 
run agin each other. So while I was looking for you 
I kept an eye open for him. When I found you was 
tramping in a sort of circle, I knew trouble was near. 
Your trail showed I was close upon you, and bime- 
by I seen you a-sitting on this very log. At the same 
time, I seen Matoket taking dead aim from behind a 
tree at you. He hadn't obsarved me, and there wasn't 
any time to lose. The firét gun that was fired, and the 
second was mine. I reckon, younker, that 1've said 
enough on that p'int, haven't I ? " 

"You have," replied Hugh Underwood, with a 
slight shudder ; " Matoket deserved his fate and you 
saved my life." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NIPMUCKS. 

LiKE his companion, the youth had leaned his rifle 
against the log beside him. He raised one knee, 
clasped it with his locked hands and assumed an easy 
attitude. He was fiUed with admiration for the 
brilliancy of the scout's woodcraf t, but his perplexities 
were not yet satisfied. 

" I know that the ways of Indians are dark, but 
there are many things about Matoket's actions that I 
can't understand." 

" As for instance ? " 

" I slept soundly all last night, — ^that is af ter we 
made camp. When I awoke, it was daylight in the 
woods. If he intended to slay me, why did he not 
do so, while I slept ? " 

" Putting you to death in that way wouldn't have 
satisfied the varmint ; he meaut to make you prisoner. 
He was leading you to the camp of his people, that 
they might make you run the gauntlet or burn you 
at the stake. That was what the Wampanoag meant 
to do for your sparing of his life. The course which 
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he took with you was not leading you to Brookfield : 
that proves what I say." 

" I saw a lialf-consumed torch lying on the ground, 
when we started this morning ; that looks as if others 
were in camp near us." 

" Where was the burnt stick ? " 

Hugh explained that it was lying at the top of the 
crest, over which they passed when the joumey was 
resnmed that morning. 

" That tells the story ; when you was asleep, 
Matoket walked to the top of the ridge and if there 
was any rocks there, he jumped onto the highest and 
swung the torch as a signal." 

There are many boulders and rocks there." 
He made the signal to call some of the other 
varmints to him." 

" But they did not come." 

" 'Cause there was none in the neighborhood. He 
couldn't have fixed things beforehand, for he had no 
idee of anything of the kind, so he took chances and 
missed it." 

" Suppose several warriors had come up while I 
slept ? " 

" There's no sartinty what would have been done ; 
if there had been three or four they might have had 
their sport with you then and there ; if only one or 
two, they would have took your gun and made you 
go to their camp with them." 

" Why didn't Matoket do that without their help ? " 
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" Could he have done it?" 

" I surely would have made a fight, but I would 
have been at his mercy." 

" He was leading you away from the right course 
to Brookfield. If you had said anything agin it, 
then the row would have been on." 

" I noticed it this morning and slipped oflf when 
he wasn't looking ; that brings me back to the ques- 
tion whether he told the truth when he said that the 
Nipmucks were about to attack Brookfield." 

" I don't know," was the frank response of the 
scout. 

" If it is true, why did he teil me at all ? " 

" What was his agreement with you ? " 

" That he was to reveal the secret soon af ter we 
entered the woods, and I expected to make most of 
the journey alone, but he waited till late at night, 
when we were in camp." 

" If his words was true, it was 'cause he feit it safe 
to make 'em so. You was then so far from home 
that he was sure you would never get back there ; 
so it could make no difference if he spoke with 
a single tongue, — but we don't know that he done 



so." 



" And can't know, until we go to Brookfield. He 
gave the time of the attack as about the middle of 
this afternoon. Don't you think we ought to hurry 
there and warn the people ? " 

*' It won't do any harm," was the reply of Zeke, who 
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seemed to feel a strange indiflference in the matter, 
while Hugh was distressed. 

" How f ar are we from the settlement? " 

" A little more than ten miles ; we can tramp it in 
less than two hours, and the f orenoon isn't lialf gone." 

" But the Nipmucks may attack sooner than he 
said." 

" And like 'nough won't 'tack at all." 

Hugh was about to insist that haste should be 
used, since no harm and much good might be the re- 
sult, but he feit it impertinent to intrude his advice 
upon so famous a master of woodcraft, who guided his 
course by the " gen'ral principles " that were vastly 
superior to any plan he could formulate. 

"Doyou want to go with me ? " abruptly asked 
Zeke, turning toward his companion. 

"Not if you prefer that I should not," replied 
Hugh, slightly hurt by the implication in the ques- 
tion. 

'^ Don't misunderstand me, younker ; you know 
I'm glad to have you with me any time, but your f olks 
are in such worriment that it would be a blessed relief 
to them to see you as soon as they can." 

" I think father will be better pleased to learn that 
I have not turned back from the duty I set out to do." 

" Then you go with me ; come on I " 

He rosé to his feet and caught up his gun. The 
youth imitated him. 

" It's easy 'nough to tramp the ten or twelve miles," 
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he explained, lingering a moment ; " but if it hap- 
pens so to be that the Nipmucks are doing the same 
thing at this moment, there's the danger of our run- 
ning into each other." 

" I would be in that danger if you were not my 
guide." 

" And with me, too, though I'U own the likelihood 
is less, since I have studied the ways of the varmints 
longer than you. I'll take the lead, and," he added 
with a touch of his grim humor, " don't fall too fur 
behind and try to give me the slip." 

" I will not." 

The conversation had lasted unusually long for the 
man of silence, and he wasted no more words. He 
set off for Brookfield without delay. 

The scout's manner of traversing the forest was 
much the same as that of the late Matoket. He car- 
ried his rifle in a trailing position at his right side, 
and his hunting-knife instead of being at his girdle 
was suspended by a oord over his left breast, whence 
it could be drawn with the quickest possible move- 
ment. His head was thrust slightly forwavd and the 
shoulders bent, while he glanced in that restless, 
flitting fashion peculiar to his class at every visible 
point in the woods. His tread was noiseless, and 
since his garments were of a duU neutral coloi-, the 
danger of his detection when on a scout was reduced 
to the minimum. 

Hugh made him his model and imitated, so far as 
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he could, his method of traversing the wilderness 
when danger was on every hand. The two had not 
gone more than a hundred yards, when Zeke, with- 
out looking around, broke into a loping trot. All 
his former seeming indifference had vanished and his 
tardiness had become haste. He had set out to warn 
their neighbors and did not mean that the f ault should 
be his, if he failed to do so. 

As Hugh foliowed with the same style of gait, he 
scarcely took his eye from his guide. Thus he saw 
him, several miles f urther, without any apparent pause 
in his progress, suddenly leap behind a tree, and, 
turning his head, motion to him to do the same. 
The injunction was not necessary. 

Whatever it was that had produced this action on 
the part of the scout, the cause must be in advance 
of him ; so Hugh had no hesitation in peeping from 
behind his shelter and watching the veteran who was 
also taking observations. 

For fifteen minutes the situation remained the 
same. Neither the eyes nor ears of the lad revealed 
the reason for the alarm of the leader. 

Hugh was scrutinizing him and the woods in ad- 
vance, when he saw that the scout had turned his 
head so as to face him. He beckoned, and the youth 
stepped from his concealment and approached the 
other, who tnaintained his place behind the trunk. 

" What is it, Zeke ? " 

" Matoket was right 1 " was the startling reply. 
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" And the Nipmucks are going to attack Brook- 
field?" 

" There's a war-party between us and the settle- 
ment ; I don't know whether they're Nipmucks or 
not, but I think they are." 

" How shall we get word to our friends ? " 

" That's a hard job, with the varmints between ns, 
but it must be doneJ*^ 

Hugh anxiously awaited the explanation. 

" There's two ways : one is to steal through the 
varmints and get to Brookfield ahead of 'em ; it's a 
mighty risk'y job." 

" It's impossible I should say ; what is the other ? " 

" To make a circuit round to the south and get to 
the settlement from that p'int." 

" What is the objection to that ? " 

" It may take too long ; the distance is a good deal 
more, and before we can make it, the varmints will 
be in the settlement." 

'^ Which plan then is to be adopted? " 

" Both," was the reply ; " you will try to reach 
Brookfield from the south, while I will find out 
whether it's possible to steal through their lines and 
get there ahead of 'em ; it won't take me loüg to 
larn." 

" I will do my best on my side, but I cannot see 
how you will succeed." 

" There's no time to talk 'bout that ; we part here ; 
work round pretty well to the south as I was saying ; 
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you will be 'bout five miles from Brookfield ; when 
you turn toward it, keep a sharp look-out and as soon 
as you're sartin that none of the varmints is ahead 
of you, run as you never run before. Don't count 
on my doing anything, for I may as well own that 
the chances are all agin it." 

A minute later, the two were lost to sight. Each 
was intent on the task he had set for himself, for 
there could be no longer any doubt tliat a most dan- 
gerous movement was under way against the unsus- 
pecting village of Brookfield. 

It was his ear rather than his eye that had warned 
the scout of his near approach to a party of Indians, 
and caused him to leap behind the nearest tree until 
further information was gained. He had heard bird- 
like calls from different points in the wood, which 
he recognized as Indian signals. The first were far 
over on his right, while some of the responses were made 
a long way to the lef t. In fact, he was in the rear of 
an advancing body of warriors. 

There remained the possibility that they were 
coming toward instead of going from him, and his 
halt was to learn the truth. If they were approach- 
ing, he and his young friend would have to effect a 
lively change of base to escape discovery ; but a few 
minutes' list^ning rendered it clear that the Nipmucks, 
as he believed them to be, were advancing upon 
Brookfield. 

This much ascertained, he summoned Hugh Under- 
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woed to his side, explained the situation, and each, as 
we have shown, set out on his delicate and perilous 
task. 

The hostiles were at some disadvantage as com- 
pared with the white man, in that thus far, they 
could have no suspicion of his scheme, and therefore 
he was free to exercise his skill to its fuUest bent. 
Again, the Indians, no matter if they numbered sev- 
eral hundred, as might prove to be the case, must 
spread out very " thin," if they attempted to cover 
all the approaches to the settlement. There would 
be many unguarded gaps, and it was through one of 
these that the scout hoped to force his way. 

Fortunately, the wood continued favorable for a 
time. The ground was comparatively level, there 
was scant undergrowth, and the obstructions, such as 
they were, did not bother him. Advancing with 
extreme caution, with all his senses alert, he descend- 
ed a slight slope and came to another winding brook, 
so narrow that he could leap across with half an 
effort. 

There would have been nothing in this fact to 
cause remark, but for the revelation it brought to his 
eyes. The damp ground near it was spongy, and, 
scattered along both sides were the imprints of seem- 
ingly a hundred moccasins I 

Zeke contemplated the sight in astonishment. The 
Indians had stepped carelessly across, with no at- 
tempt to walk in file or to screen their footprints, 

lO 
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which was proof that they feared nothing from the 
rear. The scout walked up and down the bank for 
a number of rods to the right and left and observed 
numerous other impressions. 

The sight alarmed him. There were many more 
than he had suspected, and if the Indians should 
swoop down on Brookfield without waming, it would 
prove a wof ui day for that place and its people. He 
muêt get there with the least possible delay. 

A suppressed exclamation escaped him. Leaping 
lightly across the stream, he picked up a moccasin, 
which some warrior had lost or cast aside. Zeke 
studied its pattern, the beads and ornamentation, 
and with strange feelings exclaimed : 

" They are Nipmucks I That varmint of a Wam- 
panoag told the truth I " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THROUGH THE LINES. 

It would seem that it mattered little whether the 
force of Indiaas making their way to tlie attack of 
Brookfield were Nipmucks, Wampanoags or some 
other tribe, since all were equally fierce and merciless, 
and the fate of the settlers was likely to be the same 
in any event ; hut up to this time, it was not known 
of a ceiiainty that this tribe had joined the forces of 
King Philip, though, as Parke Underwood informed 
Matoket, it was believed they would do so. 

It would have been hardihood amounting to folly, 
for the scout to push straight on, when he knew the 
savages in such large numbers were directly in ad- 
vance. Accordingly, he began working round to the 
left, with a view of flanking them, without the loss of 
too much time. 

A curious result foliowed. He was advancing 
with extreme care, when he became aware that one 
of his enemies was directly in front. He had not 
yet seen him, butthe carelessness with which the war- 
rior moved, revealed his presence to the white man. 
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Hastening his step, the latter's suspicion was veri- 
fied by a sight of the Nipmuck, who was walking in 
the same direction with himself. He was a tall, 
fine-looking wanior, so far as could be judged, with 
out a sight of his face, and he carried gun, knife 
and tomahawk. He was on the war-path and fuUy 
armed. 

The old savage feeling came over the white man. 
Could he have known that this Nipmuck was alone, 
he would have " introduced " himself, and engaged 
him in a death-grapple. He had done such things 
before and the thrill of the fierce encounter was like 
the smell of battle to the nostrils of the war-horse. 
But the reader need not be reminded that Zeke White^ 
if daring was also prudent, and possessed the powei 
of self restraint in a high degree. There was no 
danger of his precipitating a conflict under the present 
circumstances. 

He foliowed the warrior at a safe distance, keeping 
so far back that he was prepared to dodge to cover, 
or to run should it become necessary. While there 
was no call for the Indian to look to the rear, nothing 
was more probable than that he would do so, with 
the equal probability of discovering the white man 
stealthily trailing him. 

With that caution which was a part of his nature, 
Zeke guardedall points while proceeding toward one. 
No one could approach him undetected from the side 
or rear. But lo ! an amazing fact became apparent 
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the next minute. He was foUowing not one Indian 
but two ! 

Whereas there had been but the single warrior at 
the beginning of this curious adventure, two were 
now in front, and, instead of proceeding in the usual 
single file, they were walkihg side by side and con- 
versing, for he heard their voices, though he could 
not distinguish their words. 

The question was where the second Nipmuck had 
come from. Zeke must have been looking in some 
other direction at the moment, but it was as if the 
hostile had leaped upward from the earth and joined 
his companion. 

" That's the queerest thing I ever seen ! " he 
exclaimed, half-disposed to stop or change his courae, 
but keeping on, though he drifted so far to the re^ar, 
that he had only partial glimpses of the couple. 

But being qüeer, as the scout expressed it, what 
shall be said of the fact which became patent within 
the next few minutes, that three Nipmucks were 
walking beside one another ? 

Zeke Wagram stopped short and rubbed his eyes. 
He suspected that something was the matter with 
his vision, and that what he saw was not reality ; but 
brief reflection told him his error. Three Nipmucks 
were in advance, pursuing the same course with him- 
self, and when he penetrated the explanation, as he 
did soon af terward, the strangeness of the occurrence 
was gone. 
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The warriors had been scattered through the neigh- 
borhood when a signal called them to assemble at a 
certain poiiit. The white man was so far removed, 
that he did not hear the call, or, if he heard, he failed 
to comprehend its meaning. The firat warrior stai-ted 
to obey the summons, when a second Nipniuck, bid- 
den from the view of the white man by an interven- 
ing tree, waited till bis comrade came abreast and 
then joined him, the thing being repeated in the case 
of the third. 

The truth flashed upon Zet e, when the growing 
light among the trees infront of the threeshowed that 
they were approaching an opening. The white man 
loitered, for the situation was beeoming critical. 
Nipmucks were as plenty as blackberries, and there 
was no saying when he would stumble over some of 
them, but his curiosity, stirred now to a high point, 
led him to steal forward until he gained a fair view 
of the open space into which the warriors speedily 
emerged. 

In this natural clearing, were gathered fuUy one 
hundred and fifty Nipmucks. The opening was a 
half acre in extent, and, insteadof being level, sloped 
upward, so that the f urther side was elevated eight or 
ten feet above the lower. On this higher portion 
stood a Nipmuck, of so commanding presence, that 
the fii'st glimpse told the scout he was the leading 
sachem or war-chief, and that he had called his 
warriors together for the purpose of addressing them. 
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" I will hear what he says,'* decided Zeke, stirred 
with dangerous curiosity; "for it will teil me much 
that I ought to know." 

But prudence would not permit him to approach 
mucli nearer. Crouching down, he stole along, almost 
on liis hands and knees, as far as he dared go. He 
was partly screened by theundergrowth, and remained 
near the earth, where he was less likely to be seen. 

The Nipmuck chieftain was speaking, but at first 
his voice was so low that the scout could not catch 
thé words. It steadily rosé, however, so that in a 
very few niinutes, the cowen was among the most 
intelligent listenere. 

"Philip, war-chief of the Wampanoags, has been 
among us, and the Nipmucks have dug up the 
hatchet. It shall not be buried until not a paleface 
is left on ourhunting-grounds. Stawaun has spoken. 

" The palefaces have stolen the hunting-grounds 
of the red man ; they will kill all the game, so that, 
if the red man is left, he will starve. The palefaces 
cut down our trees and soon there will be no forests ; 
they catch all the fish in the streams ; the white and 
red men cannot live together ; Stawaun has spoken. 

" The Narragansetts will soon dig up the hatchet ; 
then where will the palefaces be?" demanded the 
orator, his voice rising to a still higher pitch ; " their 
scalps shall hang at the ridge-poles of our wigwams ; 
the red man shall have his own and the Great Spirit 
will smile upon him. Stawaun has spoken. " 
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It was the usual style of Indian oratory, and it 
cannot be said that the white man, bent low in the 
undergrowth, feit a special interest in it, f or, as yet ; 
it failed to impart the Information he was seeking. 
He wished to know of a certainty whether the 
Nipmucks were on their way to attack Brookfield, 
and, if so (as he believed was the fact), their plan of 
campaign. 

Theinfoimation came with the suddennessalmost of 
a thun der bolt. The orator, in plain sight on his 
elevated platform, pointed at the clear sky. 

*' When the sun is there, the Nipmucks shall leap 
upon the palefaces and spare neither warrior, nor 
squaw, nor pappoose. Stawaun has spoken." 

The point indicated in the heavens meant that the 

m 

attack on the settlement would be made about the 
middle of the afternoon, while the accompanying 
gesture left no doubt that Brookfield was the town 
that had already been doomed by the Nipmucks. 

It was not yet noon, so that the scout had time in 
which to reach and warn the village and yet, when 
the minutes were of inestimable value, there was none 
to throw away. He knew that Brookfield was pro- 
vided with a building intended to serve as a fort in 
such a contingency as threatened, and, if the settlers 
were permitted the opportunity to gather in it, they 
would make a sturdy defence. 

Zeke now gave his energies and skill to the task 
of withdrawing from his perilous situation, and 
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making all haste to Brookfield. He counted on little 
difficulty in doing this, for his position was beyond 
the outer verge of Stawaun's audience, but there 
remained the probability that other wanioi-s had not 
come to the gathering, and were still prowling 
through the woods. 

The majority were in the clearing, and the time 
for flanking them could not be more favorable. 
Crouching low, Zeke stole backward for several rods 
before he ventured to rise to an upright position. A 
glance at the natural opening showed him only 
several of the nearest listeners, their backs toward 
him. Stawaun was still speaking, though it would 
seem that he had covered the ground in the few 
sentences quoted. The civilized oratora are not the 
only ones who are not wise enough to stop when 
through. 

The plan of the scout was to effect a circuit, just 
wide enough to clear the main body of Nipmucks, and 
then put forth all speed in passing the few intervening 
miles to Brookfield, and to this task he now gave his 
energies. 

His course took him back to the small brook near 
which he had first observed the astonishing number 
of moccasin tracks, for the small stream foliowed a 
very devious course through the woods, and probably 
it would have to be crossed again before he was 
through with it. He kept near the water, where the 
undergrowth was slightly denser than away from it. 
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For a few minutes speed was less important than 
secreey. Not until well assured he was beyond siglit 
of the Nipmucks could he dare trust to his fleet- 
ness. 

He stood upiight and scrutinized the woods around 
him. The ordinary eye would have perceived nothing, 
but something like the shadowy flitting of a bird's 
wing some distance away caused the scout to drop 
like a stone. He read the meaning of the peculiar 
appearance : a Nipmuck warrior had observed his head 
and shouldei*s as they rosé to view, and leaped like a 
flash behind a tree to shield himself while making 
ready to fire. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate than Zeke 
Wagram's action in sticking close to the brook, for its 
depression enabled him to use the banks on both 
hands as a screen, at the moment when he was so far 
f rom the nearest large tree that his enemy would have 
winged him before he could reach it. Not only that, 
but had he secured a large trunk, the Nipmuck would 
have held him in place while he signalled to his 
friends to come to his help, and when that was done 
all hope for the scout would have vanished. 

But if the Nipmuck could call for his comrades 
when an enemy was bidden behind a tree, nothing 
was to prevent his doing the same, when the shelter 
was of a different nature, and in truth nothing did 
prevent him. 

Within the foUowing few seconds, Zeke heard an- 
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other bird-like call echo among the trees, the meaning 
of which was clear. He had already begun moving up 
the little stream, his head and shoulders so low that 
they could not be discerned from either side. To 
make this effective, he " kept in the middle of the 
road," by stepping in the water which did not rise 
more than half way to his knees. 

His haste, or perhaps the roiled current revealed 
his strategem to one of the Nipmucks, who reached 
the brook a considerable distance below, and, had the 
Indian been wise enough to hold his peace, posyibly 
he might have outwitted the famous hunter; but 
perhaps with the belief that his signal would not be 
understood by his enemy, he communicated with the 
warrior that had fii-st apprised him of the state of 
affaii's. 

By this time, Zeke had traversed a considerable 
space, and it was needless to remain any longer in 
the water. Stepping upon hard land, his head still 
bent low, he ran swiftly for a hundred yards or more, 
and then, aware that this was taking him in the 
wrong direction, boldly dashed up the bank into plain 
sight and sped straight away for imperilled Brook- 
field. 

Crack, crack, crack, rang out the guns of the Nip- 
mucks, who were quick to discover him, but the dis- 
tance was considerable, and the intervening limbs 
and undergrowth interfered with their aim. Some 
of the bullets zipped through the leaves and cut twigs 
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from the trees, but they harmed the fugitive not, and 
believing all his enemies were thrown at last to the 
rear, he gave such a wonderful exhibition of speed 
that he rapidly drew away from the fleetest of the 
Nipmuck warriors. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

AT THE WELL. 

Zeke Wagram, one of the fleetest of runners, 
strained eveiy nerve to reach the settlement of Brook- 
field without the loss of a second on the way. Hav- 
ing thrown all his enemies to the rear, as he believed, 
he dashed through the wood at his topmost bent, 
without any attempt to learn whether he was pursued. 
The Nipmucks would know, no matter to what 
strategy he resorted, that he was hurrying for Brook- 
field and would not be f ar behind him. 

He was making superb progress and confident of 
success, when to his dismay, he heard firing and shouts 
immediately in front of him. A fight had broken 
out and was raging fiereely. At any other time, the 
scout would have dashed into it, knowing his services 
were needed, but nothing could surpass the impor- 
tance of reaching the settlement, and making another 
change of course, so as to go still f urther south, he 
continued his flight with^inabated speed. 

He was drawing rapidly near Brookfield, when, be 
fore he suspected it, he was running along a clearly 
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defined path, which led in the direction of the settle- 
ment. He did not identify it at first, and then re- 
called that it could not but be of help to him and he 
used the aid with the utmost yigor. 

The shoutings and reports of guns ceased almost 
as abruptly as they began, but were quiekly succeeded 
by the sound of hoofs made by horses running at f uil 
speed. A glance backward diselosed a horseman, 
with a string of others trailing behind him, riding f or 
life along the path behind the scout, who, instead of 
turning aside to let them pass, m'aintained his place 
and coursed ahead of them, with a swiftness almost 
incredible. The panic-stricken officer urging his 
steed to the utmost drew slightly upon him at first, 
but soon feil back, and when the strange com- 
pany anived at Brookfield the scout was still lead- 
ing it. 

The settlers had heard the reports of guns and the 
cries of Indians, and were in a state of dread and 
expectancy, for there could be little doubt of their 
meaning. The explanation of the matter was that 
the rumors of the in tention of the Nipmucks to join 
Philip had become so well grounded that Captain 
Edward Hutchinson with twenty troopers was sent 
to prevent, if possible such junction. While approach- 
ing, and when close to the camp of Stawaun, they 
were ambushed and attacked with such impetuosity 
that the captain and seven of his men were killed and 
lef t on the ground. Four others were wounded, but 
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retaining their places in the saddle they rode in hot 
haste for Brookfield, with their enemies at their 
heels. 

The Indians, however, being only a portion of the 
main force of Nipmucks, did not attack the settle- 
ment, but hastened off to bring up the rest of the 
warriors that the assault might be made before the 
people could recover from their panic. 

Brookfield at that day contained about a hundred 
inhabitants, who, as may be supposed, were thrown 
into a state of terror by the arrival of the troopers, 
with the well-known scout at their head. All the 
buildings in the place with one exception were made 
of logs. That was a structure of stone near the 
middle of the settlement, which the pioneers had 
erected with a view of the possible contingency that 
was now upon them. 

" Into that fort every one of you I " shouted Zeke 
Wagram ; " it's the only thing that will save your 
scalps." 

Mothers caught up their little children, seizing the 
hands of the others and ran through the broad, heavy 
door which Captain Elijah Darlington, the principal 
man in Brookfield, hurriedly flung open and shouted 
to his friends to waste not a minute. The husbands 
helped them, but when several minutes passed with- 
out bringing a hostile shot, they ventured to run back 
to their houses in quest of food and a few valuable 
heirlooms and articles. 
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It was a scène of confusion, excitement and 
panic, which, sad to say, was to be repeated in 
many quarters before King Philip's War was brought 
to an end. The log cabins were about a score in 
number. The door of each was flung open and 
men, large boys, and in some cases brave women, 
were darting in and out, some with blankets, bed- 
ticks, clothing, articles of cookery and bits of f urni- 
ture. Several times they coUided, and perhaps both 
were thrown to the ground by the recoil, but they 
were instantly on their feet again and at it more 
vigorously than before. The faces were pale and 
some of the women were weeping, but none relaxed 
her efforts. 

Captain Darlington stood, gun in hand, in front of 
the fort and watched what was going on aroundhim. 
He saw that few articles were being carried into 
the fort that would not prove valuable. He repeat- 
edly cautioned his friends to make sure they had a 
fuU supply of buUets and ammunition, for under 
heaven it was their guns that were to prove their 
salvation, if anything could save them. The well 
troopers had leaped from their saddles, and after 
helping their wounded comrades into the fort did all 
they could to aid their friends. 

"This is risky work," remarked Zeke Wagram, 
stepping up beside Captain Darlington. 

" I know it is and I have been on the point of 
stopping it several times, but there's no saying how 
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long we shall be held in this building and we shall 
need all our food and powder." 

" But they are bringing other things, — too many 
of them ; it should be stopped I " 

The captain had a voice like a trumpet and he now 
shouted : 

" Nothing but powder and ball I We have enough 
food and there's no room for anything but ammuni- 
tion I " 

A general compliance with the command foUowed. 
The officer glanced uneasily at the wood and his 
people. The danger was beeoming more imminent 
every minute ; a few seconds might settle the ques- 
tion of life or death and the strain was telling upon 
the leader of the settlement. 

A sudden misgiving seized him and he dashed into 
the building, reappearing almost instantly. 

" Heavens ! " he exelaimed in a cold perspiration ; 
" we forgot the water and that is as important as 
ammunition." 

On the lower floor of the stone fort were three 
barrels that were generally kept fiUed with clean 
pure water : two of them were empty and the third 
only partly fuU. The discovery threw Captain 
Darlington into a panic. He ordered four of the men 
to draw water as fast as they could and fiU the 
barrels. 

The well was near the middle of the settlement, 

the bucket being di-awn up by means of the long 
II 
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sweep, still seen in many parts of the country. One 
of the men forced the long pole which held the bucket 
down the well, jaramed the vessel into the water 
with a violenee that quickly filled, it, and then 
swiftly drew the bucket to the top, hand over hand, 
and emptied it into the waiting vessels, with which 
the men, the instant they were filled, ran to the fort, 
returning in such haste that not once was the one 
drawing water delayed. 

This was a torturing ordeal. Captain Darlington 
stood in an agony of doubt. All the villagers were 
now in the stone building, with the exception of him- 
self and those that were replenishing the water- 
supply. One man was dmwing furiously and the 
three were running back and forth with the dripping 
vessels. If the Nipmucks rushed frora the woods 
while this was going on, they would cut off two or 
three, if not all of the men. It seemed a wicked risk 
to permit them to keep at it and yet the water was 
beyond price. 

Repeatedly the captain was about to give the com- 
mand for them to stop, but the sight of his neighbor 
drawing up the bucket and emptying it into the 
waiting pail made him unwilling to lose the fluid. 
Several times the fancy came to him that if that 
particular bucket of water could be secured, it would 
suffice, but no sooner was it emptied into the barrels, 
than the whim became equally strong that just one 
more was required ; so the frantic work went on, 
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while his nerves were keyed to the highest possible 
tension. 

" How near f uU are the barrels ? " he asked of Zeke, 
who had slipped in and out from among the waiting 
people. 

" Two are brimming over and the water in the 
other is half-way to the top." 

" I wonder whether we can fiU that barrel. I pray 
that we may I " 

"It's a tight squeeze; I don't understand what 
delays the varmints; I thought they wouldn't be 
five minutes behind me." 

" You don't see anything of them ? " asked the 
captain glancing for the hundredth time at the point 
whence the peril must come. 

" I'll run to the house over yonder and watch from 
behind that ; I'll get the first sight of them and fire 
when I do so ; then the fellows must drop every- 
thing and dive for the fort." 

Zeke was moving off, when some one touched his 
arm. Turning his head he saw the glowing face of 
Hugh Underwood at his elbow. 

** Gracious 1 I had forgot all about you, youn- 

ker I " exclaimed the delighted scout ; " I'm glad 

you got through all right, but hot times are at 

hand." 

" There's no saying from what point the Nipmucks 

will come ; they may shift around to the other side 

of the town ; I heard what you said to Captain Dar- 
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lington ; suppose I steal off yonder and keep watch 
there while you are lookiiig out here." 

" A good idea, but don't make any mistake." 

The two separated and walked hurriedly in opposite 
directions. The distance was not far, and each 
screened himself, so far as he could, behind a cabin, 
while he peered out and kept the closest possible 
watch of the wood, in which every one knew the 
Nipmucks were maling ready for an attack. 
^^'- There was considerable cultivated ground around 

Brookfield, but to the westward the f orest approached 
to within a few rods of the cabins. It was one of 
those strange oversights which men exposed to danger 
often show that this continuous threat had been 
allowed to remain, when the commonest prudence 
would have suggested that the land should have been 
cleared, so as to prevent any use being made of it by 
an enemy stealing upon the village. 

Zeke took this dense.piece of wood under his 
guardianship, peering from behind the corner of a 
cabin, and ready on the first sign of peril to utter 
the shout that would drive eveiy exposed person to 
cover. 

This strain could continue but a very brief while 
longer, for a dozen pailfuls of water would complete 
the task, and the three men were on a continual trot, 
while the arms of the one at the well worked like 
piston-rods. 

" Don't teil me to stop, Jim," he said to one of 
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them, " till the barrel is running over ; we shall need 
every drop and more too." 

" The time is mighty short, but Til keep at it as 
long as you," replied his friend, catching up the pail 
so hurriedly that eonsiderable was spilied, and run- 
ning for the fort, from which his anxious neighbors 
were breathlessly watching the movements of himself 
and companions. 

Eager hands at the door snatched the vessel from 
him, emptied it into the bairel which was filling so 
slowly, passed it back, and off he dashed again. 

Captain Darlington often glanced in tlie direction 
of the scout, who could be seen standing at the corner 
of one of the cabins, gun in hand, Iiis attention fixed 
upon the nearest portion of the wood. Prudence 
prompted the ofiScer to check the perilous business, 
but the sight of the three men running back and 
forth and the fourth plying the bucket with might 
and main still held back thé command. 

Jim was again at the well. 

" Isn't that barrel filled yet ? " asked Tom, as he 
dashed the water into the wooden pail balanced on 
the curb. 

** Almost ; a few more ; are you ready to give 
up?" 

" Not until the barrel runs over ; there you are I " 

Away went Tom and his companion came panting 
into his place, as the bucket was plunged down the 
well once more and came dripping to the top. 
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" Three more will do it," said this messenger, who 
who had overheard the words of Tom. 

" There's one of 'em ; ofif with you I " 

And he obeyed, while the third in his haste stura- 
bled into his place, but in a minute was speeding for 
the fort. 

Jim now arrived. 

" This is the last ! " he exclaimed. 

" And we must have good measure ; you're spill- 
ing too mueh." 

He lowered the bucket more deliberately than 
before, carefuUy filled and drew it upward with as 
much coolness as if no danger impended. 

" There you are ! " he added, pouring it out ; " that's 
the end " 

With a gasp, Tom staggered backward and feil to 
the ground, pierced by a shot from the nearest point 
of the wood. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A CLEVER EXPLOIT. 

The Nipmucks did their work well, despite the 
vigilance of Zeke Wagram, who scarcely removed 
his eyes from the nearest portion of the wood, from 
which he was confident the attack would be made. 
He did not forget to scrutinize the trees on the right 
andleft. While no one could have been moreskilful 
than hein reading the ominous "signs," upon which 
men of his profession mainly rely, he discovered 
nothing until a slight movement of the vegetation 
caught his eye. 

While he was intently studying it, his keen vision 
told him thathe was looking at the barrel of a musket 
projeeting a few inches from behind the trunk of a 
tree, surrounded by undergrowth. At the moment 
of the discovery, and while in the act of bringing his 
own weapon to a level, there was a flash, accompanied 
by a sharp report, and the man at the well went 
down. 

Having discharged his gun, the Nipmuck bounded 
into view with a ciy of exultation, folio wed instantly 
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by scores of others, firing, leaping about, rushing 
forward and filling the air with their ear-splitting 
shouts. Without stinïng, the scout levelled his wea- 
pon at the warrior that had just fired the fatal shot 
and pressed the trigger. The Nipmuck leaped high 
in the air, with a cry that sounded above the fright- 
ful din, and sprawled forward on his face as dead as 
the man that had just fallen before his aim. Then 
Zeke Wagram tumed and ran for the fort, into which 
the men that had been hearing the precious water 
were crowding in frantic haste. 

The hundred and more warriora streaming out of 
the forest and scattering in every direction formed 
an appalling sight, foliowed as they were by others, 
until it seemed to Captain Darlington and his friends 
that they would be overwhelmed by the numbers 
despite the solid stone building in which they had 
fled for refuge. 

Zeke was the last to leap through the heavy door 
which was hastily barred behind hira. The building 
consisted of one large room above and one below. 
There were small narrow windows on each side of the 
stories, and being meant to serve only for port-holes or 
avenues through which to fire upon their enemies, were 
too sti-ait to permit the passage of the mostattenuated 
man through them. The one possible entmnce was 
the door, which was formed of such heavy planks 
and secured by such strong wooden bars, that it 
seemed almost as invulnerable as the log walls them- 
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selves. Nothing less than a battering-ram was suf- 
ficiënt to burst it inward. 

For a few minutes, a scène of wild conf usion reigned 
inside the building, but the stern voice of Captain 
Darlington soon brought something like order out of 
the chaos. Half the men and women and all the 
children were ordered upstairs, while the remainder 
of the men and most of their wives staid be- 
low. The children were deemed safer above stairs, 
where they were not so likely to be reached by the 
bullets of the Nipmucks, who were already firing f rom 
all directions, hoping that some of the stray bullets 
would do execution and that the turraoil would throw 
the people into a panic. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the men in the 
fort, including Captain Hutchinson's troopers, were 
about thirty. Every one was armed, beside which 
there were a number of extra muskets that were 
handled by women, for the wives of the pioneers dis- 
played a heroism and skill hardly second to that of 
their husbands. The principal aid, however, expect- 
ed from the women was that of assisting in loading 
the guns of the men, when the necessity arose for 
firing rapidly. They could be depended upon also 
to prevent the children from exposing themselves by 
approaching the windows. 

Captain Darlington impressed all with the need of 
being very sparing in the use of water and to eat only 
the food absolutely necessary. He established a com- 
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missary department. To three men, whom he could 
trust, witli their wives, was gi ven theduty of dealing 
out the water and the food at stated intervals. There 
was no saying how long they would be confined in 
their cramped qnarters, and it was likely that the 
water would be needed for more important use (as 
proved to be the case) than quenching thirst. 

Naturally Captain Darlington looked upon Zeke 
Wagram as his right-hand man. Indeed, he con- 
sidered his judgment on many points superior to his 
own. 

The preliminaries, as they may be called, having 
been settled, a man was stationed at each window, 
f rom wliich he eautiously peeped f orth, on the alert for 
a shot at the shrieking Nipmucks who were recklessly 
exposing themselves. Every moment a shot whizzed 
through one of the windows, which were unprovided 
with curtain, sash or glass, and the peculiar zip of 
the buUet, during the luU in the turmoil, told that it 
had buried itself in the opposite wall. 

" I'm sorry for your young friend," remarked Cap- 
tain Darlington, approaching the elbow of Zeke, who 
was intently watching for another chance at the 
dancing miscreants. The scout turned like a flash. 

" Isn't he in the fort ? " 

" He must have been too far off to get here. Cer- 
tain it is that he hasn't been seen since poor Tom 
was shot at the well." 

Zeke Wagram was filled with dismay. As before, 
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in the huiiy-burly, he gave no thought to Hugh, who 
he supposed bad rushed for the building on the fii*st 
alarm. He was in a sorry predicament indeed, if still 
alive. 

The scout peered toward the further end of the 
settlement which was the direction taken by the 
youth. Poor Tom was in plain view, stretched 
out where he had fallen by the well-curb, with the 
tall sweep pointing upward, as if indicating whither 
his spirit had gone, but nothing was seen of any liv- 
ing white person. 

" He hasn't had a chance to take to the woods and 
is in hiding somewhere. I guess he's trying the trick 
the Wampanoag played on him, but the end of it will 
be mighty different from that by gracious I " 

Knowing, as did the scout, the log structure which 
his young f riend had used as a shield, he was studying 
it carefuUy, when he made a startling discovery. 

The front of the building contained one window 
beside the door and two small windows above. From 
one of the latter some one was trying to signal the 
fort, a task of extreme peril, since he was likely to 
be discovered by the Nipmucks, whose vision was as 
keen as that of the white men. 

Hugh Underwood, for it must have been he, was 
standing at the side and a little back from the window, 
making a peculiar motion of his hand. The signal 
was so trifling that even the sharp eyes of the 
scout would not have observed the demonstration. 
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had he not been scrutinizing the front of the cabin 
in quest of some sign of his friend. 

" It's the younker; he thuiks of making a run for 
it and wants to be sartin that he won't have to set 
down and wait when he reaches the door." 

Removing his cap, the scout thrust his arm through 
the narrow window, waved it and then leaped back 
from the opening. The very daring of the act saved 
it from fatal consequences, for it was done before the 
Nipmucks observed it, nor could they be expected to 
understand its meaning. 

But Hugh Underwood rightly interpreted what he 
had seen. He ventured upon a flutter of his hand 
which said : " Look out ; I'm coming," and then disap- 
peared for a few minutes. 

Zeke explained the situation to Captain Dai'ling- 
ton. 

" That younker is going to make a break for the 
fort, and we mustn't keep him waiting when he ar- 
rivés at the door." 

" God grant that he may succeed, but he under- 
takes a most perilous thing ; I will take charge of the 
door and you will give me the orders." 

The ofiScer caref uUy lif ted the heavy plank stretched 
across the upper part of the entrance and which 
served as a bar. There were three of these, and the 
one at the bottom was also removed and stood against 
the wall. This left only one at the middle, upon 
which the captain rested his hands. 
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" When you give me the word I will take this 
away. Then I shall draw back the door at your 
command." 

" All right," replied Zeke, turning his eyes again 
upon the cabin which was a hundred and fifty yards 
distant. 

The exasperating feature in the situation was that 
the Nipmucks were running to and fro so contin- 
uously, that some of them were always between the 
fort and the house in which Hugh had taken refuge. 
Brief as was tlie distance it was impossible to make 
half of it without discoveiy. 

However, the lad could be depended upou to do 
his utmost. It would have been best to wait until 
nightfall, if a fuU understanding could be had with 
the friends in the fort, but that was impossible, beside 
which there was every reason to fear that the torch 
would be applied to all the cabins in Brookfield. 
Desperate as was the prospect there must be no 
delay. 

Nothing more was seen of the youth at the upper 
window, and Zeke directed his attention to the door, 
from which he expected him to emerge. He was 
sure he was not mistaken, in believing the door was 
drawn inward a few inches, though not farenough to 
attract the notice of any one beside the man that was 
watching it. 

" There he comes ! " 

At that instant the door was opened to lts fuU ex- 
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tent, and Hugh Underwood bounded into view, but 
critical as was the moment, Zeke Wagram smiled, for 
with bis gun grasped in one band, Hugb managed to 
bold a straw mattress on bis back witb tbe otber. 
Tbe top of tbe unwieldy object projected over bis 
stooping sboulders like tbe lid of an oyster, wbile tbe 
lowermost point almost toucbed tbe ground, its 
breadtb sbutting ofif all view of the youtb from the 
rear. 

Hardly was tbe odd-looking figure observed, when 
the lad started on a rapid run toward tbe stone 
building. His gait was not very speedy, for bis bur- 
den bindered bis flight, but if not checked, be could 
be depended upon to complete tbe run in a brief time. 

The fugitive was so conspicuous that before behad 
gone a tbird of the distance, tbe Nipmucks began 
firing and chasing bim. It was fortunate that Hugb 
was fleet, and that when detected by his enemies, be 
was in advance of all but two, who set out to bead 
bim off. 

Zeke Wagram was looking for something of tbe 
kind and was prepared for it. Hugh could not af- 
ford to pay attention to his enemies, and be bent all 
bis energies to getting across tbe open space with the 
least possible delay. 

He knew from tbe character of tbe firing and out- 
cries that tbe Nipmucks were trying to shoot bim 
down and to bead bim off from tbe fort. Already a 
number of bullets were buried in tbe straw on bis 
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back, which served as well for a shield as if it were 
cotton or metal. So long as the pursuers fired from 
the rear, he was safe, but two were in front of him. 

Zeke had his eye on the leader. He held his 
musket in his lef t hand and grasped his tomahawk 
with his right, intending to use that as the decisive 
weapon, but while in the act of raising it, he went 
down and did not stir again. 

" Quick ! let me have your gun ! " called the scout 
to his nearest neighbor; "there's another of the 
varmints and he doesn't know 'nough to stop." 

In a twinkling the second weapon was in the hands 
of the veteran, for it was as he had said: the 
miscreant was not checked by the fall of his com- 
panion. He could outrun the fugitive, but instead 
of showing himself in front, where he formed the best 
kind of a target, he dodged behind the lad, thus 
making him and the mattress a shield for himself. 
But while this was efEective in that direction, it 
handicapped any effort to bring Hugh to the ground. 

The Nipmuck, who was so far in advance of the 
others, and so near the youth that they ceased firing 
through fear of injuring him, did an amazing thing. 
He leaped from the ground and landed upon the 
mattress on the back of Hugh Underwood, who was 
thus forced suddenly to cariy doublé. The shock of 
the additional weight so abruptly added, caused the 
boy to stumble on his hands and knees, though he 
quickly rallied and continued his flight. It is prob- 
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able that the Indian intended to reach forward and 
strike with his knife from beland his screen, but the 
partial f all of the lad proved his salvation. It was so 
unexpected by the Nipmuck that before he could save 
himself, he was flung over the head of Hugh into 
plain sight of the waiting rifle of Zeke Wagram. 

Within the foUowing few seconds, Hugh Under- 
wood plunged through the door opened f or him, witb 
the question : 

" Does anybody need this mattress ? I'm through 
withit?" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A HOPELESS SCHEME. 

The remarkable escape of Hugh Underwood sug- 
gested to the Nipmucks that others might be hidden 
in the houses and a search of the' buildings began. 
The Indians could be seen running from one to 
another, sometimes in wantonness leaping to the 
ground from the upper windows which were broad 
enough to admit of this. They kept up their shout- 
ing and the cracklng of their rifles was never 
still. 

There was but one thing for the defenders to do: 
that was to fire upon their assailants as the chance 
presented, and this was done with efifect. The men 
had plenty of buUets and ammunition, and whenever 
they gained anything like a fair shot, used them. 
There were good marksmen among them, and after 
several warriors had fallen, the Indians were more 
careful of exposing themselves. 

The enemy that men imperilled like the settlers of 
Brookfield most dread is fire, and it was because of 
that, that the building in which they no w took ref uge 

12 
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was constructed of stone. But while it was impossi- 
ble to barn the walls or to batter them down, the 
roof was vulnerable, and the redskins were sure to use 
eveiy resource at their command. 

Zeke Wagram and Hugh Underwood climbed the 
ladder, leaving Captain Daiiington below. It was 
underetood that the scout was to be the authority 
above stairs, where there were two of the naiTOw 
windows on each side of the building. As nearlj»^ as 
Zeke could estimate, the number of Nipmucks was 
two hundred. They appeared to be coming for more 
than an hour after the attack, by which time the 
whole force was on the ground. This was so strong 
that the most thoughtful of the defenders, including 
the captain and the scout, gave it as their conviction 
that nothing but the arrival of reinforcements couW 
save them. 

But where was such help to come from ? Boston 
was thirty miles distant, and no one there or among 
the adjoining settlements knewof theperil of Brook- 
field. A messenger would have to be sent to some of 
the adjoining towns that could spare the troops, but 
the Nipmucks were certain toknow the straits of the 
defenders and would see that no such opportunity 
came to tliem. 

" If I could dodge in among the trees," said Zeke 
to Hugh, who kept near him at one of the upper 
windows, as night was closing in, " I would strike a 
bee-line for Boston and bringsome of the troopers here 
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inside of twenty-four hours, but the varmints won't 
give us the chance, — confound 'em 1 " 

" And there will be a biïght moon to-night." 

" But not till the turn ; if anything is to be done, 
it must be bef ore midnight." 

" We'U both watch for the chance," said Hugh ; 
" if you can get outside without being seen, do it, and 
if it looks possible for me, Til see what I can do." 

" You'11 be as like to succecd as me, for you've had 
good luck ever since King Philip attacked the church 
yesterday — helloa I " 

It was not yet fully dark, when smoke was seen 
rising from the building from which Hugh Underwood 
had made his flight. It poured through the upper 
Windows, and a few minutes later the vapor was 
pierced by red tongues, which speedily wrapped the 
structure on all sides. The glare was reflected against 
the darkening sky and the surrounding buildings, 
and was watched with awe and foreboding by many 
of the defenders in the fort. 

" How fortunate that I left when I did ! " was the 

comment of the youth, who was stirred with grati- 
tude over his good fortune ; " what does that 

mean ? " 

To the consternation of the defenders, who were 

watching the flames, a whit^ man was seen to leap 

from the window of the adjoining house and start on 

a desperate run for the fort. Strange as it may 

seem the man had not been missed byhis friends, but 
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having from some cause been left behind, remained in 
hiding, hoping tliat an opportnnity would come with 
night for him to steal out from his place unobserved. 
When the torch was applied to the second cabin, 
which was the one that sheltered him, he could wait 
no longer, but made a dash for the fort. 

Zeke called downstairs for Captain Darlington to 
stand ready to open the door, but, while the words 
were in the mouth of the scout, the poor fellow went 
down. A scattering volley was sent amongliis score 
of assailanli, but it could do him no good. There 
was a brief, furious struggle over him, and, then, when 
the Nipmucks feil apart, they were seen to be kicking 
something back and forth, catching and hurling it 
again as if it were a football. It was the head 
of their hapless victim. 

They were still engaged at the hideous sport, when 
a second building burst into flames, and threw a 
strong light upon the ghastly scène. No crowd of 
schoolboys could have shown more zest than the war- 
rioi-s in their fearful amusement. Once the object 
bounded behind one of the buildings, but a minute 
later it was propelled, as if by a catapult into sight 
and the scramble was renewed. Finally, one warrior, 
larger than hls companions, kicked it into the bum- 
ing building and that was the last of it. 

" That shows what may be expected from them," 
remarked Captain Darlington, " if we fall into their 
hands." 
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He spoke to oiie of the settlei-s standing at the 
adjoining window, who answered : 

" But they haven't asked us to surrender." 

" They are going to do so now." 

A singular scène foliowed. The tall, sinewy Nip- 
muck, who was a leader and who had given the final 
kick in the game of football, seemed suddenly to 
think of demanding the submission of the defenders. 
In plundering the house, considerable clothing was 
brought forth and burned and torn to shreds. Linen 
sheets shared that fate, and the warrior circled a 
piece above his head, as he started without any 
apparent hesitation toward the fort. 

Captain Darlington called so that those in the 
second story could hear him : 

" Don't fire on that flag of truce I " 

"Confound it!" muttered the chagrined Zeke, 
" whj' didn't he wait a second longer ? I had just 
drawn bead on the varmint. The idee of paying 
any Hention to a flag of truce carried by a red- 
skin ! " 

The messenger halted less than fif ty feet away, and 
looked inquiringly at the doors and windows. By 
this time, night was fuUy come, but the background 
of flame and light caused his figure to stand out in 
bold relief, as if stamped in ink against the crimson 
glare. 

" Well, what do j'ou want ? " asked Captain Dar- 
lington, appearing at the window, beside the door» 
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He called to one of his men to keep the messenger 
covered, and to fire on the first appearance of treach- 
ery, for the ofi&cer of necessity was exposed to the 
buUets of the Nipmucks beyond, who were cnriously 
watching the scène. 

" You Captin' Dar'l't'n ? " asked the warrior, whose 
knowledge of English was quite imperfect. 

" Yes, — what have you to say to me ? " 

" Stawaun great chief — want you s'r'nder, — no 
huit man, squaw, pappoose." 

" What will you do with us if we surrender ? " 

" Let go Bos'n — won't hurt white man." 

" Why do you want us to go to Boston?" asked 
Captain Darlington, who saw nothing to lose by a 
brief parley with this aboriginal messenger. 

The task of a fuU explanation was too much for 
the Nipmuck, but he essayed it: 

"All white go Bos'n — dis red men's huntin*' 
grounds — white men stay Bos'n." 

Had the officer believed that the Indians would 
respect a pledge of that nature, it would have been 
gladly accepted, but, f urthermore, it need not be said 
that not one of the defenders placed the least reliance 
npon the most solemn promise of their assailants. 
Indeed, they had already seen enough of their fe- 
rocity to drive away all such hope. 

" We have a strong fort ; we have plenty of am- 
munition and food ; we do not fear you ; we can hold 
out for days and weeks against all you can do ; the 
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Niprauck speaks with a doublé tongue ; we will not 
surrender." 

" Philip soon come — ^bring warriors like leaves of 
trees — kill white men, squaws, pappoose — ^kill all I 
Take scalp all ! " 

" And we shall soon have armed men here ; they 
will slay the Nipmucks if they dare wait until to- 



morrow." 



Captain Darlington hoped to get a messenger off 
duiïng the darkness and thought himself waiianted 
in discounting the immediate future. 

" S'r'n'd'r ? " was the repeated query of the mes- 
senger. 

" You have had my answer." 

The Nipmuck turned about and walked toward his 
companions who were still attentively watching the 
scène. Instead of running or hastening in any way, 
he moved deliberately and with a certain dignity that 
seemed to make hira look taller. The flag of truce 
which he had been fluttering over his head was flung 
to the ground, as if he saw its uselessness. Still, 
according to the law of nations, he was entitled to 
its protection, though the technical plea could have 
been made that he was not. 

At any rate, the crack of a rifie sounded on the 
upper floor. One man there could not resist the 
temptation to fire, though he showed a latent respect 
for the flag, by inflicting only a flesh wound that was 
not dangerous. The Nipmuck leaped f uUy two feet 
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from the ground, clapped his hand behind him with a 
yell of pain, and i*an at headlong speed, not stopping 
until bevond most of his companions. 

" I couldii't help it, Cap," called Zeke Wagram 
with a laugh. 

" I have no reproaches to make," replied the captain, 
" except that you did not aim better. You did little 
more than hurt his feelings." 

** Let him give me another chance and I'U aim 
better," said Zeke, proceeding to reload his weapon. 

Night having fully come, food was distributed 
among the defenders. Those above took tums in 
coming down the ladder and in eating and drinking, 
during which encouraging words were exchanged, 
despite the gloomy prospects. People can become 
accustomed to danger, and there was less mental dis- 
tress among the swarm of people than would have 
been supposed. The younger children had rallied 
from their terror, and were easily soothed by their 
parents, the women showing a heroism as noble as 
that of the male defenders of the primitive fort. 
Couches were spread on the lower floor, and most of 
the younger portion who had come downstairs soon 
feil asleep, their anxious mothers too disturbed to 
foUow them into the realms of unconsciousness for 
hours afterward. Besides, they were hopeful of 
being able to help in the defense. 

Amid this turmoil and peril, arose the sound of 
prayer from more than one mother and father, who 
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knelt on the hard floor and poured out their souls in 
supplication to the only One who could aid them in 
their extremity. 

One young woman, a wife of little more than a 
year, sang the same sweet lullaby to her babe that 
had wooed it to slumber each night f or weeks past, and 
the wee one closed her eyes on her mother's bosom and 
slept the sweet sleep of innocence and peace, while the 
frightful scènes raged around her. Thus lif e is made 
up of strange contrasts, and the music of the wedding- 
bells breaks in upon the death-knell, which soon 
succeeds it in turn. 

Knowing that the defenders could not be entrapped 
into suiTendering, the Nipmucks now gave themselves 
up to their fearful work. Two of the cabins had 
been bumed and two more were soon in flames. They 
intended to destroy every dwelling in Brookfield and 
would leave np efifort untried to destroy the fort 
itself. 

It was about an hour later, that Zeke Wagram 
descended the ladder and joined Captain Darlington. 
A single tallow candle was burning on each floor, so 
that the interior was dimly illuminated. 

" Cap," whispered the scout, " I'm going to try it." 

" Try what ? " 

" To reach Boston ; that's the nearest point where 
one can count on finding 'nough men to scatter these 
varmints." 

" Impossible, Zeke 1 You can*t do it.*' 
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" I can try it any way," he said fii*mly ; " there's a 
good deal of light in front, but it's so far ofif that I 
think I can sneak into the woods without being 
stopped." 

" What do you wish me to do ?" 

" Take down the bars and hold the door ready to 
let me in if I have to give it up." 

Without hesitation, though with sore misgiving, 
the oflScer deftly removed the heavy fastenings, ready 
to slip them in place again, the instant the scout 
should dash back, as he believed he must do, if not 
shot down the moment he passed outside. 

" Is everything ready? " asked Zeke, looking at the 
heavy structure, as dimly revealed ; " yes, the bars 
are down ; if I come back, it will be with a rush and 
there won't be any seconds to throw away." 

" I'U be ready for you. Are you off ? " 

" Yes ; good-bye 1 " 

"Good-byel" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FIRST NIGHT AND PAY. 

All the fastenings having been removed from the 
door, it could be pushed inward by a slight pressure 
from the outside. With little confidence in the 
success of the scout, Captain Daiiington stepped 
aside and stationed himself by the narrow window, a 
few feet away, from which he could peer out without 
being seen. 

Had the Nipmucks made a charge, they would have 
encountered practically no resistance, provided the 
door remained as it was, but the captain was not the 
only settler who was on the aleii; and he would have 
leaped to refasten it the instant danger threatened. 

This was proven witliin the next few minutes, when 
from among the shouting assailants, twenty suddenly 
started on a loping trot toward the fort. Coming 
from the direction of the nearest burning building, 
their figures were in clear relief against the crimson 
background. Calling to the men above and below to 
fire, the captain bounded to the door, and in a twink- 
ling had the middle bar in place. 
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Meanwhile, from upstairs and down, the vigilant 
defendei-s were shooting as fast as they could at the 
hostiles. Captain Darlington did not understand the 
peculiar demonstration, for, brief as had been his 
absence, when he returned to the narro w window and 
peeped forth, nothing was to be seen of the warriors 
that had started for the stone structure. It seemed 
to have been a feint, for it was hard to explain the 
action on any other principle, but it was equally im- 
possible to conjecture what design it was intended to 
cover. 

The Nipmucks showed that they meant to wipe 
the little town of Brookfield from the earth. While 
the stone structure would be a hard nut to crack 
it was simply amusement to burn the other buildings, 
since each was constructed of wood, that had been so 
seasoned by sunshine and heat that they burned as 
readily as pine or tiiider. 

And so the work of des truc tion went on. Bef ore 
one cabin was half burned, another would break into 
flames. The dusky incendiaries ran back and 
forth with as much glee as so many children looking 
af ter their bonfires. They shouted, circled the flaming 
brands above their heads, and repeated in many in- 
stances their playful practice of leaping from the 
upper windows to the ground, as if all other means 
of escape was cut ofE. The simple utensils and 
furniture that the owners were obliged to leave v/ere 
flung hither and thither, and one of the Nipmucks 
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having found somewliere a woman's dress, donned it 
and executed a war dance in front of a blazing cabin, 
much to the delight of his comrades. 

It must not be supposed that while all this deviliy 
was going on, the men in the fort acted only the part 
of spectators. Well aware that that was the worst 
röle they could play, they fired their guns whenever 
a target offered, and in many instances when there 
was no target. It was Captain Darlington who drew 
a bead on the skirt-dancer and sent him limping 
behind the shelter of one of the cabins. 

Suddenly a woman who was watching at a rear 
window, gun in hand, called : 

" Captain, there's something wrong here." 

He hastily crossed to the other side of the room. 
The wife had taken the place of her husband, while 
he snatched a brief sleep. That side of the building 
being in shadow, the eyes were of little assistance, 
since as yet there was no moon in the sky and every- 
thing was in darkness. 

" What is it, Mrs. Karling ? " 

" I heard whispering right under the window and 
then something that sounded as if a person was 
tapping on the outside." 

The two stood close to the opening and listened. 

Neither heard anything of the nature just described, 
but Captain Darlington suddenly drew the woman 
aside with a violence that nearly threw her to the 
floor. Slight as was the illumiuation, he saw that 
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the head of a man had risen from the ground and 
was confrontiiig them, as if he were striving to peer 
into the room in which the candle had sputtered so 
low that it gave hardly any light. 

The officer would have fired at the apparition, had 
it not spoken : 

" Helloa, in there ! Are you asleep ? " 

All recognized the voice of Zeke Wagram, who 
they hoped was at that moment a mile away and 
speeding toward Boston. 

" What's the matter, Zeke ? " 

" Is the front door unbarred ? " 

" All except the middle bar.' 

" Take that down ; I'U be there in a twinkling.' 

The captain had scarcely lifted the heavy cross- 
piece out of the sockets, when the door was pushed 
inward, and the scout dodged in among his friends. 
As soon as the door was refastened, he explained 
matters to those who gathered around him. 

" I don't know how I saved my scalp, for there's 
no more chance of getting through the lines of the 
varmints than there is of climbing to the sky on a 
moonbeam. They know we'U try something of that 
natur' and they're just waiting for it ; it was only a 
piece of luck that saved me." 

" How far did you get in the woods ? " 

*' How f ur ? " repeated Zeke with a sniiBf of con- 
terapt; " not a hundred feet ! I've been trying since 
that time to get back to the fort ; I darsen't go round 
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to the front, till I knowed the door was ready, for 
ten seconds' wait was likely to end it ; but I begun 
to think you'd never hear and understand me." 

" There were no signs as far as we could teil, that 
any one saw you," suggested the captain. 

"Dunno as they did, but the jig's up so fur as any 
oue's getting to Boston." 

The captain drew the scout aside and they talked 
for a few minutes in low tones. 

" You shouldn't have said that, Zeke." 

«Whynot?" 

" Every one in the fort knows that if we don't get 
help from Boston we'U not get it at all, and not a 
man, woman or child in this building will live two 
days longer." 

" Cap, I never could see the harm of telling the 
Iruth ; some f olks say it isn't wise to do it at all times, 
but I opine düBferent. If we've all got to go under, 
why, we Ve got to find it out sooner or later, and what's 
gained by pretending things are as we know they 
ain't? Besides, all hope isn't gone." 

" I wish I could think so," replied the captain 
gloomily. 

"In the first place," said the scout, " the varraints 
have made such a big bonfire that it'U be seen a good 
way and in all directions. Everybody in Plymoutli, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Haven and the 
Rhode Island Plantations knows that Philip is on 
the warpath ; it is pretty well known too that the 
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Nipmucks have joined him and the Narmgansetts are 
getting ready to do so. Villages and settlera' houses 
are burning, and when the glare in the sky shows over 
Brookfield, its meaning will be clear to all eyes." 

"But those who see and read its meaning will have 
neither the inclination nor ability to help us. How- 
ever, we are in the keeping of God and He doeth all 
things well," added the captain with reverence and 
resignation. 

As the night advanced, the linal dispositions were 
made by the oflBcer who had charge of these imperilled 
ones. It was believed that the crisis would not come 
for twenty-four hours and thereïore there was no im- 
mediate danger. The children and most of the 
women were soon soundly sleeping in their cramped 
quarters, while the men arranged so as to relieve 
each other in watching at the port holes. Toward 
morning, the captain and Zeke lay down, though 
Hugh Underwood, having spent the early part of the 
night in slumber, was among those who went on duty 
later with the intention of remaining until daylight. 

And all night long the torch was busy. Cabin 
after cabin was fired until just as it began growing 
light in the east, the last structure broke into flames. 
The Nipmucks danced with renewed glee, as if they 
comprehended the full meaning of the work done. 
Only one structure was lef t of Brookfield, and in that 
was every person who had thus far escaped the tomar 
hawk, gun and scalping-knife. When the fort could 
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be brought low, tlien indeed would be the end of all 
things, 80 far as that settlement was concerned. 

Meanwhile, about all the def endere could do was to 
maintain watch of their enemies and fire as chance 
presented. There was one of them always at each 
window, alert and vigilant. In the gray of the early 
morning, Hugh Underwood stood at a rear window, 
with a middle-aged man at the other on the same side 
of the upper story. This side of the fort was that 
which was the nighest to the woods. While the forest 
had been cut away in all other directions, a point of 
it approached to within a hundred yards of the win- 
dows from which the two sentinels were peering. 

At this season of the year, the foliage was at its 
height. While Hugh was looking out, with his eye 
upon a luxuriant beech, and thinking what a capital 
hiding place it presented for their enemies, who, 
beyond a doubt were skulking there, he detected 
a movement among the branches which for some 
minutes he was unable to underetand, and because 
of that fact he attributed it to Nipmucks. 

Keeping well back out of reach of a stealthy shot, 

the youth studied the object with the utmost care. 

Something was in the beech tree, and, as it gradually 

ascended, he concluded that it was a wamor who, in 

climbing, kept the trunk between him and the fort, so 

that only the slightest possible glimpses were obtained 

of him. 

The beech which had assumed so much importance 
13 
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was on the extremity of the projecting point of wood, 
but several trees were between it and the fort, and 
their leaves obstructed the gaze of the lad. Here 
and there, he saw the gleam of the bark, clean and 
gray, and it was while looking at the slight exposed 
portion of the trunk, that something sparkled for a 
moment at the point where a limb put out from the 
trunk. As he looked it was gone, as if a gaily plumed 
bird had rested for a moment and then flown away. 
It instantly reappeared at the junction of a limb on 
the other side, but vanished and was not seen again, 
since the foliage prevented. 

" That was the toe of a moccasin," was his conclu- 
sion ; " the Nipmuck is climbing the tree and keeping 
on the other side. He thinks that by getting among 
the topmost branches, he will see down through these 
Windows and gain a shot that he couldn't gain from 
the ground." 

This was a reasonable theory and Hugh acted upon 
it. Kneeling on the floor, he rested the muzzle of 
his gun on the lower part of the loop-hole or window, 
and awaited his opportunity. 

The Indian was cautious, for too many proofs had 
been given of the vigilance of the defenders, for him 
rashly to exposé himself. He had climbed as high 
as possible and for a few minutes the youth could 
locate him only by inference. A slight curving of 
the top of the tree, caused by his weight, was notice- 
able, and it was evident that before he could accom- 
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plish anything lie would have to show some part of 
his body. 

Suddenly there was a slight agitation of the foliage. 
The Nipmuck had thrust forward his gun, whose 
barrel was resting on the limb inimediately before 
him, with enough open space to permit him to sight 
the weapon. 

Peering intently, Hugh saw one side of the war- 
rior's head and the gleam of his eye, as he sighted 
his gun. He certainly was aiming at something, and 
it appeared to be at the youth himself, who, believ- 
ing he was shielded, now sighted with equal care at 
the miscreant who was thus seeking to do treacher- 
ous murder. 

Hugh was slowly increasing the pressure on the 
trigger, when there came a screech and frenzied 
flurry among the branches. The Nipmuck had flung 
himself clear of his support and slumped downward 
among the limbs, striking his stomach on the lower- 
most branch, where he lingered for a moment and 
then turned a forward somersault, as if making obei- 
sance in his death struggle, and sprawled out on the 
ground, his gun flying from his grasp, and arms and 
limbs outstretched, with not a partiele of life in his 
bod3\ 

The crack of a musket at the window on the left 
of Hugh explained the occurrence. His friend had 
discovered the Nipmuck and anticipated the youth 
by the fi-action of a second. 
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" He was mine," remarked Hugh disappointedly, 
as he lowered the hammer of his gun. 

" He was sighting at you and would have had you, 
had I waited another instant." 

" I think it would have been I who would have 
had him " 

There was a flash at that moment f rom the branches 
of a tree adjoining the beech and the buUet nipped a 
curl from the temple of Hugh ünderwood. 

" Whew ! " he exclaimed with a start ; " that was 
mighty close I " 

" I shouldn't wonderif there are more among those 
trees," remarked his friend, who had moved aside 
from the window and was reloading his weapon; 
" we can't be too caref ui." 

As the morning sun rosé above the tree tops, it lit 
up a scène of woeful desolation. Of the score or 
more of cabins not one was left. All had been 
burned and the blue vapor curled upward from the 
smouldering ruins, which gave out so much heat that 
it was perceptible within the fort. Everything not 
within the latter had been as utterly destroyed as if 
it never existed. The troopers' horses, the cows and 
domestic animals had been shot, many of them 
affording food for the besiegers, who half-cooked the 
flesh by the coals left from the wreek and ruin, and 
ate with the savage gluttony of wild animals. Here 
and there a wagon frame was seen which had been 
saved from the flames, and a little distance to the 
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rear of the middle of the village was a stack of hay 
just as it had been piled by the settlers before this 
destruction descended upon Brookfield. 

" It is singular that that escaped the fire," re- 
marked Captain Darlington to Zeke Wagram. 

" It escaped, 'cause the varmints wouldn't let it 
burn," replied the scout. 

"Why not?" 

"We shall lam before you and me are twenty- 
four hours older," was the significant answer ; " they 
have finished up the houses and now they'U give all 
their attention to us and this building." 

The fatal vulnerability of the fort lay in the roof, 
which was constructed of strips of planking, sloping 
downward from the peak to the eaves and which had 
become dried almost to the condition of tinder wood. 
In the raiddle of the peak was a trap-door, so placed 
that water could be cast in any direction upon the 
flames that might be started on the roof. The heavy 
door was inflammable to a less degree, but it was 
nevertheless an element of weakness, for that, too, 
would yield to heat if exposed long enough to it. 

The safety of the defenders required that none of 
their enemies should be allowed near enough to the 
door to set fire to it. The fort lacked the common- 
sense provision of the usual block-houses, whose 
upper stories projected seveml feet over the lower 
ones, so as to permit the defenders to fire down upon 
the foe that reached the side of the building. The 
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walls were plain and upright, solid and massive, and 
almost proof against cannon shot. So long as the 
torch was not called into play, it could defy a force 
twice as numerous as the Nipmucks. 

There being no immediate caiise for alarm, most of 
the defenders gathered on the lower floor, where 
Captain Darlington led them in supplication to 
heaven for deliverance from their imminent peril. 
A hymn was sung and then the morning meal was 
eaten and each was allowed a moderate drink of 
water. No fire was kindled, for the day was siiltry, 
and the food had been cooked before it was taken 
into the building. Then all scattered to their stations 
and the wearisome first day of the siege began. 

It was yet early in the forenoon, when to the as- 
tonishment of many of the defenders every Nipmuck 
disappeared, as if by magie. They scattered to the 
wood and the keenest scrutiny failed to discover the 
first sign of them. A few hoped this indicated that 
they had given up the siege, but among them were 
not the scout, the captain and the more experienced 
men. 

" Why should they abandon it, when their pros- 
pects are better than ever before ? " asked Captain 
Darlington of one of these buoyant friends. 

" They cannot batter down the walls of the build- 
ing nor get nigh enough to the door to break it ; 
there are other villages within their reach which 
have poorer means of defence than Brookfield." 
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" God pity them, then, for the most that we can do 
is to prolong the defence in the hope that help may 
arrive, but where can help come from ? " 

The man shook his head and walked away, for he 
could not answer. 

Others believed that this pretence on the part of 
the Nipmucks was with the hope of deceiving the 
settlers into the belief that the peril had passed and 
it was safe for them to venture from their uncom- 
fortable quartera, but the device was so transparent 
that it is impossible the hostiles could have hoped 
for its success. The theory of Zeke Wagram was 
more reasonable, that they had simply withdrawn to 
shelter to consult together and to wait until night 
returned, for their evil deeds had far more prospect 
of success in the darkness than under the noonday 
glare. 

The action of the foe, however, led the scout to 
form a daring scheme, which was nothing less than 
to repeat his attempt to reach the shelter of the for- 
est and hurry to Boston for help. 

" There don't seem much chance," he explained, 
" when I failed last night ; but they was expecting it 
and were on the lookout, and ain't now." 

" Are you sure of that ? " asked Captain Darlington. 

" No, — ^I only hope it's so ; I've been studying the 
woods on all sides, and can't get the first glimpse of 
them, which, howsumever, don't signify much." 

" Better not try it, Zeke," 
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I know it's risky and I'll wait till aftemoon." 

The hours diugged past with wearisome slowness, 
bringing a keen disappointment, for wlien the scout 
had made up his mind to the daring venture, faint 
but unmistakable signs were detected that the Nip- 
mucks were in the woods on all sides. No matter in 
what direction the fleet-footed hunter should make 
his dash, he would be confronted by them. It would 
be like precipitating himself against a mountain wall, 
and he was not the one to do that. 

" But it's got to be done ! " he said to the captain, 
when night once more began closing in ; " there are 
more of the varmints than ever, and if this keeps up 
we'U soon have the whole Nipmuck tribe here, with 
probably Philip and a few hundred Wampanoags 
thrown in." 

" It is the only thing that promises hope, but I 
don't wish to see you throw away your life, when no 
good can come to any one." 

" And I don't mean to do anything of that nature ; 
but this business is of the sort that we must take big 
chances ; if I can only get even the smallest start, I 
won't ask anything more. Look at these women and 
children, " added the scout in a tremulous voice ; " it 
makes my heart ache. By heaven ! something must 
be done ! " 

" You are a brave fellow, Zeke, but the bmvest 
man that ever lived cannot do the impossible." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE SECOND NIGHT. 

NiGHT once more settled over the ruins of Brook- 
field. The moon would not rise till " low twelve " 
and the darkness was profound. The embers left by 
the conflagratiou had died out or emitted only a few 
pungent wreaths of smoke, which lingered in the air, 
with some of it filtering into the windows and loop- 
holes of the fort. The sharp bark of a wolf came 
from the vast wood stretching on every hand, and once 
the report of a distant gun echoed through the forest 
arches from a point so distant that only the listening 
ear could detect the sound. 

FuUy two hundred fierce Nipmucks were prowling 
through the burned settlement and on all sides of the 
stone structure, from which a score of eager eyea 
peered forth, on the alert for the first appearance of 
danger, wliile the ears were strained to detect that 
which was beyond the reach of human vision. 

Now and then the guttural voice of an Indian 
could be lieard as he exchanged a few words with his 
companion, and some of them were so indifferent that 
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the faint rustle of their moccasins was noted as they 
walked or mn from point to point. Whenever a de- 
fender caught the most shado wy glimpse in the gloom, 
he fired his gun, and sometimes with an effect that 
made the red men more guarded in their move- 
ments. 

It was comparatively early in the evening, when 
from the vicinity of the burned cabins a point of light 
gleamed as if made by a candle. Another and an- 
other sparkled to view, until half a dozen were ob- 
served, moving about in a spasmodie, jerky fashion, 
Then one of the points suddenly sped high in air, 
the light growing into a flame which streamed out 
like the tail of a cornet, as it mounted upward, until 
over the fort, 'where it seemed to remain stationary 
for a moment, when it tumed and shot downward 
with increasing swiftness, until with a chuck it struck 
the roof, and stuck fast. 

It was an Indian arrow, wrapped about with burn. 
ing tow, and it landed where the archer intended it 
shouldland. Scarcely had it struck, when it was fol- 
iowed by a second a third, a f ourth and a fif th. The last 
was ill-aimed, for, spinning forward on a lower level, 
it impinged against the trap-door, turned over and 
skimmed harmlessly off, dropping to the ground 
beyond the building. 

The men within the fort were prepared for this 
demonstration, which they expected before it was 
made. A stand was placed in the middle of the 
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upper floor under the trap-door, and on this support 
were two pailfuls of water and Zeke Wagram. He 
heard the four thudsy one after the other in quick 
succession, and knew that all the burning arrows had 
held. Cautiously raising the door a few inches, he 
peeped out and watched the twists of flame. Water 
was too precious to be wasted, and he did not mean 
to apply it until absolutely necessary. 

One of the arrows quickly burned itself out, the 
flaroe spluttering into darkness. This was the fur- 
thest removed and two others also expired. The 
fourth was within arm's reach of the scout and dis- 
played more vigor than the others. He watched it 
for a minute, and then, raising the door a little higher, 
thrust out his hand, drew the arrow free and gave it 
a fling which slid it off the eaves to the ground. 

The Nipmucks on the watch, saw the shadowy 
hand and a part of the arm, as revealed in the reflec- 
tion of the burning tow, and let fly at it, but the 
hand vanished almost as soon as observed, and Zeke 
drew down the door and withdrew into security like 
a turtle within its shell. 

A candle was burning in the room, so that all could 
dimly see each other. Instead of dropping from the 
table, or waiting for more demonstrations from the 
Indians, the scout shoved back the door so that itlay 
flat on the roof, and rosé upright, thus lifting the 
upper half of his body above the level of the ridge. 
The next instant he swung out on the roof. 
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" Pass me the water," he said. 

A pail was handed to him and he carefuUj sprinked 
the contents over the roof. 

" Now the other," he added, handing back the 
empty pail. 

Zeke crept to the f urthest extremity of the roof, 
and, dipping one hand in the water, sprinkled the 
planks as if he were a laundryman preparing clothes 
for ironing. 

" It will do a little good," he reflected, « but I 
can't say how much till — ^helloa ! " 

Some one called to him, but not catching the mean- 
ing, he was in the act of dipping more water f rom the 
pail, when another arrow was launched by one of the 
Nipmucks. In his hurry the scout had f orgotten this 
danger, until the blazing tow plunged squarely into 
the pail and with a spitef ui hiss expired. 

" By gracious 1 that couldn't have come much closer 
without hitting me," exclaimed Zeke, who was work- 
ing his way back to the open trap door, and now kept 
one eye " to windward," for another fiery missile, 
which was not long in coming. He saw it mount 
aloft, and, curving high in the air like the others, 
dart downward toward the roof. Instinctively he 
knew that it was well aimed, but his quick eye dis- 
closed that, while it was sure to fall on the planking, 
it would not strike him. It landed closer, however, 
than was pleasant. It appeared to be wrapped in a 
larger mass of tow, and without giving it a chance» 
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Zeke snatched it loose and flung it off the roof, as he 
had done vvith the other missile. 

The watching Nipmucks read the meaning of these 
occurrenees, and possibly caught a glimpse of the 
daring scout, for they began firing with such vivacity, 
that he dropped through the trap door, overtuming 
the table on vvhich he landed. The door was drawn 
over, for there was danger that some of the arrows 
might fall through and strike those below. Enough of 
an opening remained to perrait the scout, who resumed 
his place on the support, to note the effect of each 
burning missile. 

The pails were filled and held ready for use, but the 
fact that so many of the arrows proved harmless, 
added to the wetting of the roof, gave hope to the 
defenders that this method of attack would be less 
effective than had been feared, and perhaps would 
be abandoned by their enemies, but the vigilance 
of our friends was not relaxed in the least because 
of this belief. 

The hope proved well founded. A few scattering 
arrows were launched at intervals, weighted with all 
the burning tow they could carry, and fired so truly 
that they held fast, yet in every instance the tiny 
flame flickered out without coinmunicating with the 
roof. Doubtless the dampness contributed much to 
this welcome result. 

This deliverance for the time caused a renewal of 
spirits on the part of those that had been the most 
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despairing. They were too ready to believe that the 
Nipmucks, having been defeated in their last attempt 
were at the end of their rope. 

An hour of silence foliowed. The assailants had 
abandoned their attempt to fire the roof by means of 
burning arrows, but their stillness indicated that they 
were working at some other infernal scheme. 

" I don't know what it is," said Zeke, " but we 
shall find out bef ore sun-up." 

" I have heard some odd sounds, that I can't make 
out," remarked one of the men that had been stationed 
near the end of the structure. 

" What did it seera to be ? " asked the scout, going 
to his side. 

" I can't describe them, because they were so faint, 
but the Indians have been moving about ; the noise 
inside shut me off from hearing them, except now 
and then, but it sounded to me as if they were kick- 
ing something about with their feet." 

This was so indefinite that it did not help Zeke to 
form any idea of what was going on. He therefore 
listened for himself, with the result that he learned 
no more than his neighbor. He had heard a peculiar 
rustliug, and twice some one spoke and was answered 
in the Nipmuck tongue, but the words were too faint 
for the scout to catch them. 

^^ What time does the moon rise ? " asked Hugh 
Underwood, when he gained the chance to speak 
privately with his old friend. 
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" A little af ter midnight." 

" What of the journey to Boston ? " 

" I woald have started before, but for this mischief 

that's going on and which I can't make out. It's 

something strange and I don't want to go 'till I lain 

what it is." 

" We shall know that as soon as the moon rises." 

" Like 'nough before that." 

Captain Darlington, who remained below stairs, was 
astounded about this time by hearing three faint 
but unmistakable raps on the door of the fort. He 
listened and his amazement continued, when they 
were repeated, and aftera few moments' interval, heard 
for the third time. Some one was trying to attract 
attention. 

" What can that Indian want ? " he askedhimself ; 
" surely he doesn't believe he can play any trick on 
us at this late hour." 

With no hope of learning anything to enlighten 
him, the captain now imitated the knocking on the 
outside. He was instantly answered as before, and 
placing his Ups to the orifice, through which the 
latch-string generally passed, he called in a guarded 
voice : 

"Who are you?" 

" Jake Wigton ; let me in for God's sake I " 

To use a modern expression. Captain Darlington 
could have been knocked down with a feather. 

" What are you doing there ? " he asked. 
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" Trying to gei away from these redskins." 

" You are safer out there than inside this building ; 
clear out as quickly as you can." 

" They won't let me." 

"How, then, will they let you come in here?" 
asked the puzzled Darlington. 

" I'm disguised as a Narragansett and they're not 
sure of me." 

" Where are you from ? " 

" Boston." 

^' In the name of heaven, make allhaste thither and 
beg them to send help to us or we are lost." 

" Won't you let me in ? " 

" I must consult with others firet." 

Captain Darlington called ZekeWagram downstairs, 
told him what had occurred and asked his advice. 

The scout was hardly less amazed than he. The 
incident was so unique that he took his station by the 
door and asked in a cautious undertone : 

" Helloa, out there I " 

Several seconds passed and the call was repeated 
before it was answered. Finally the response sound- 
ed close to the opening in the door. 

"Well, whatisit?" 

*' What did you say your name is ? " 

" Jake Wigton, from Boston." 

" And you're a white man ? " 

" Of course ; as much as you are ; I know your 
voice, Zeke Wagram." 
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" And I know yours, Garwaul ; you're a sly imp, 
but you can't fooi us and you're a fooi to think you 
can." 

The man muttered something and was heard no 
more. 
• " What does it mean ? " asked Captain Darlington. 

" Garwaul is a half-breed Narragansett, who speaks 
English as well as you and me ; if he had coaxed you 
to open the door, a hundred of the varmints would 
have bounded inside with tomahawk and rifle before 
you could say Jack Robinson." 

" He played his part well, f or I would have swom 
he was a white man ; but I never would have opened 
the door without your advice." 

" They must think we're all children to be taken in 
by their tricks," remarked the scout ; " why don't 
they stick to the reg'lar bus'ness and stop tiying to 
deceive us by games that a baby can understand?" 

" Suppose we threw open the door, would the Nip- 
mucksrushin, Zeke?" 

" No ; not onless they expected to make a 'sprise 
of it ; we'd have the best of it, for there are 'nough of 
us to block the doorway and lay 'em out as fast 
as they come within reach ; but, if you had opened 
the door to let in that chap, the room would have 
been fiUed before they could be shut out, That was 
the game they were trying to work on us." 

" It must be near midnight." 

" Yes ; the moon will soon be up and then we'U lam 

14 
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what's going on at the end of the house. Cap, I 
intend to make a start for Boston inside of an 
hour." 

" I hope you won't be foreed back." 

" IworCty^ was the emphatic reply ; " whether Iget 
through or not, you needn't hold the door ready to let 
me in. I've been druv back once and it can't be 
done a second time, so don't mind who knocks out- 
side." 

" Zeke, the moon's rising ! " 

It was Hugh Underwood who called from the upper 
room, and the scout hurried up the ladder, where the 
larger part of the men were gathered. 

The youth was right, for a brightening of the sky 
over the wood showed the orb rapidly climbing the 
heavens. It was at the fuU, and when it rosé above 
the tree-tops, scattered a flood of light on the world 
below and lit up a scène that fiUedthe defenders with 
new dread. 

During the impenetrable darkness the Nipmucks 
had employed themselves in gathering and piling 
twigs, leaves, branches and fragments of charred wood 
at the corner of the fort, until the heap included 
several cords of light and heavy material which 
reached almost to the eaves. Théy had done it, too, 
with a silence and cunning that prevented the people 
so deeply concerned from learniug what was going 
on. It was because of the extreme care taken to 
hide the character of their work that it was not com- 
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pleted until the f uU moon revealed it in all its alarm- 
ing proportions. 

The appalling nature of this performance was that 
if the pile were lighted, it would set the roof in a 
blaze, and with that fairly buming, the interior of 
the fort must become a raging fumace to which 
the tomahawks and rifles of the Nipmucks would be 
a mercy. The conflagration must be prevented at 
whatever oost. 

" Shoot any varmint that goes near it ! " shouted 
Zeke to those below as well as above, but he knew 
when he gave the command that it would be hard to 
carry it out, since only a few of the windows com- 
manded the approach to the pile. 

" If it catches fire," he added, " we must dash out 
and scatter the stuff. Younker, I reckon you'U go 
with me ? " 

" Of course." 

" I want three more ; there must be five of us." 

The other three came forward in a twinkling. 

"Now, if the varmints start the fire, we must make 
a rush ; I'U lead, and you will keep close together ; 
don't stop to fight or do anything except knock the 
sticks out of the way " 

" Zeke^ the pile*% on fire ! " 

The terrifying cry came from Hugh Underwood, 
who had seen a thin twist of smoke rising from the 
mass of wood. At the same moment, others observed 
it. The scout did not wait to verify the warning 
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with his own eyes, but hurriedly gathered his four 
volunteers by the door. They needed no instruction, 
for they Iiad just received it. 

" Now, Cap, open the door and hold it ready for us 
to jump back again, onless," he added, " I should 
make a start for Boston, which I'll do, if I get a 
show." 

Seconds were woith hours and the scout threw 
none away. The next instant, the great door swung 
in ward and the four men and the boy dashed out. Zeke 
carried his musket, for he had strong hope of starting 
OU the journey for aid, but he had directed the others 
to leave their guns behind, through fear that they 
might interfere with their work. To his astonish- 
ment, Hugh Underwood took his weapon with him. 

It was too late to correct the mistake, if mistake it 
should prove. The sinewy scout leaped f orward, and 
clubbing his gun, used it to knock the burning wood 
apart. The youth did the same, while the other 
three eniployed their hands with a vigor that did more 
execution than the two. 

The Nipmucks were hardly prepared for this 
audacious act, but, quickly reading its meaning, f ully 
a dozen ran forward to assail them. The defenders 
were expecting this and opened the hottest fire pos- 
sible upon the Nipmucks, the men shooting as fast 
as they could load, while those who had no chance 
loaded for those who had. The f usillade was so brisk 
that the assailants broke and scattered. 
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But the men were in great peril, not only from the 
fire maintained against them, but from another cause, 
which, remarkable as it may seem, was not perceived 
by any man inside or outside the fort, but was dis- 
covered by the young mother, who had sung her 
baby to sleep the night before. Happening to look 
from the rear of the fort, she saw eight or ten wanïoi's 
approaching on a rapid run, and indeed close at hand. 
The attention of her friends being elsewhere, none 
knew of the new danger. 

She called out to Captain Darlington, who, quick 
to catch her meaning, passed the alarm in a flash to 
Zeke and his companions, calling upon the rest of 
the defenders to fire upon the last assailants. Even 
Zeke did not understand in the flurry of the moment 
the fuU extent of the new peril. When, however, he 
descried a brawny Nipmuck, hardly ten feet away 
coming at him with upraised tomahawk, the scout, 
who was on the point of bringing down the butt of 
his rifle upon a buming stick, changed the direction 
of the blow and let it descend on the head of the 
impetuous warrior. Another of the men, who had 
just lifted a big stick from the ground, with a view 
of dislocating the poise of the pile itself, employed it 
as a war-club against the miscreants that were upon 
them. 

The Nipmucks who were firing at the white men 
stopped abruptly, for they were as likely to hit their 
own warriors as their enemies, while the garrison, 
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being much nearer the spot, were not obliged to re- 
strain themselves. One of the assailants suddeuly 
dropped, foliowed the same instant by a second. 
Seeing that the fire had been checked for the time, 
Zeke was on the point of making a dash for the 
woods, when a volunteer sank to the earth with a 
groan, so badly hurt that he could not stir or help 
himself. 

" Save me, Zeke ! " he moaned. 

The sight of the sufferer droveeveryotherthought 
f rom the mind of the scout who handed his musket to 
another man and said : 

" Carry that for me ; I'U take care of him." 

As if he were a child, Zeke lif ted him in his arms 
and hurried to the door which was drawn open by 
the distressed Captain Darlington. 

" Where's the younker? " asked the startled Zeke, 
as he laid down his burden and looked around in the 
dimly lit gloom ; " has he been killed?" 

" Killed, no ! " replied one of those that had been 
most active in firing upon the combatants ; " he 
reached the woods and I reckon is half way to Boston 
by this time." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

LIKE A MIBACLE. 

** I'm proud of that boy ! " exclaimed Zeke Wagram, 
when he learned of a certainty that Hugh Underwood 
had succeeded in doing that which he himself had 
failed to do. " He took his gun with him, without 
my noticing it, when we went outside, 'cause he had 
made up his mind to try it. I hope," he added with 
a pang of fear, " that he dodged the varmints and 
got a fair start. How was it, George?" he asked 
turning to the settler, who seemed to know most 
about the affair. 

" Well, things were pretty well mixed ; you and 
the rest were scattering the wood and whacking the 
Nipmucks, while we put in what shots we could. It 
was hard to teil exactly how it happened, but all at 
once, I seen the lad make a jump to one side and 
away he went for the wood like a deer." 

*' I'm afi*aid, if he aimed for the nearest trees, he 
ran into a hornet's nest." 

" But that's what he didnH do ; he ran with might 
and main — ^gracious I how that chap can run ! — as if he 
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meant to dive in among the nearest trees ; but he 
must have thought the Indians were waiting there 
for him, for he made a sudden shy to the right, when 
nobody was looking for such a thing, and darted into 
the woods at another point ! " 

" You seen him do that? " 

" Not exactly, for a few yards before he reached 
the trees, he dived into the deep shadow, where I 
couldn't see him, but I watched and listened. I may 
be mistaken, but I believe Parke Underwood's son 
made it sure." 

" God be praised I " was the fervent exclamation 
of Captain Darlington, to which every heart responded 
« Amen ! " 

But little time was left for rejoicing, for the dis- 
appointed Nipmucks now pressed their feil work 
with the utmost daring. Despite the brisk firing 
of the defenders, who were at much disadvantage, 
their enemies began piling the eombustibles again in a 
heap at the corner of the building. Two of their 
number were shot down and several wounded, but 
they persevered and once more set fire to the 
stuff. 

" I'll lead this time I " called Captain Darlington, 
who had selected three companions, Zeke Wagram 
being one of them ; " give it to them, for we won't 
have any chance," he added to his friends, who 
gathered at the windows commanding the approaches 
to that side of the fort. 
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The shots were so fast and destructive that the 
assailants were forced to fall back and at the critical 
moment, the four men dashed out, and in a few bounds 
reached the mass of burning stuff, which they proceed- 
ed to tear and kick apart, with all possible vigor. 
None of thera had brought Iiis gun, for they had but 
one purpose, and to that they gave their whole 
energies. 

The attack upon Brookfield, by the Nipmuck In- 
dians was marked by more than one remarkable event, 
and not the least was the fact that these four men 
effectually extinguished the flames and then ran back 
through the waiting door, which was closed and 
barred behind them, without a single man recei ving so 
much as a scratch. There were several narrow es- 
capes, but until they exchanged experiences no one 
believed the exploit possible. 

Thus the garrison was saved twice from the most 
frightf ui of deaths. The burning arrows had failed, 
and matters stood as they were at the opening of the 
siege. 

But the repulse did not discourage the assailants, who 
seemed to grow more determined with each failure. 
Withdrawing to the cover of the shadows of the wood, 
where the keenest-eyed riflemen could not see them, 
they again launched their flaming missiles at the 
roof. By that time the water which the scout had 
scattered over the planking was pretty well evaporat- 
ed, and, to the consternation of the defenders, the 
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first arrow which landed not only held fast, but 
communicated its flame to the woodwork. 

Zeke Wagrara was at his old place, under the peak 
of the roof, standing on the table with two pails of 
water at his feet. The blaze was five or six f eet f rom 
him, beyond reach of his arm, but raising the trap- 
door, he made a sweeping motion with his rifle, 
which knocked the arrow f ree and caused it to slide 
sputtering down the steep roof and to fall harmlessly 
to the ground. The tiny flame lef t behind flickered 
for a minute or two and then went out. 

The unusually bright moonlight had its advan- 
tages for the Nipmucks as well as for the settlers. It 
enabled them to detect every movement outside of 
the building with as much clearness as if the sun 
were.shining. The scout was subjected to a f usillade 
that warned himhe was tempting fate by hisexposure 
in putting out the flames. And yet it had to be done, 
or the whole hundred men, women, and children, 
huddling in the stone structure must meet death in 
the most fearful form conceivable. 

Thus matters stood when another of those incidents 
occurred which will strike the reader as too incredible 
for belief. 

In some way never explained, three warriors stole 
up to the building, unnoticed by the defenders, a feat 
of itself remarkable, because of the bright moonlight. 
They probably approached from a point to which 
none of the settlers was giving attention at that 
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moment. When close to the stone wall, it was im- 
possible to dislodge or reach them from the iiiside, 
because the windows and loopholes did not per- 
mit it. 

Still unsuspected, one of these warriors mounted the 
shoulders of his companion and was then able to 
reach the corner of the eaves, where the attempt had 
been made to start the flames. With the nimbleness 
of an ape, he grasped the support, threw up his feet 
and placed himself on the roof, with the ease of a 
sailor in climbing the rigging of his ship, 

He then cooUy turned, and, reaching down, accept- 
ed some pieces of wood from one of his companions. 
These were caref uUy stacked at the corner of the roof. 
The burning fragments of the scattered fiiel were still 
lying on the ground, and one of them was handed to 
him. He circled it about his head, until it was f anned 
into a flame, when he applied it to the combustibles, 
which readily took the blaze. 

It was at this juncture that the scout peering forth 
from the slightly lifted trap-door, discovered what was 
going on. It was an astounding act, but, without 
pausing to express an opinion, he called : 

" Hand me my gun, quick I " 

The weapon was passed to him on the instant, and 
thrusting the muzzle through the slit, he aimed at 
the miscreant, hardly twenty feet distant, and pulled 
the trigger. For the first and only time in his ex- 
perience his musket missed fired. 
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The angered hunter flung his weapon to the floor 
and shouted : 

" Give me another ! " 

At that moment, the stillness was so profound that 
everything was heard. The Nipmuck had caught the 
rustle made by the lifting of the trap-door, and saw 
the gun pointed at him. Instead of fleeing, he stood 
still, watching the blaze, as if nothing else concerned 
him. Then came the puffing flash, foliowed by the 
indignant call of the scout for a second weapon. 

It was high time for the warrior to attend to his 
own safety, and he did it in an extraordinary manner. 
Instead of leaping to the ground f rom where he stood 
and thus dropping beyond range, he trotted the entire 
length of the ridge of the roof, actually stepping on 
the trap-door in his passage, and pressing it down on 
Zeke Wagram, who had one hand extended to accept 
the gun that was passed up to him. 

It took a great deal to upset the veteran scout, but 
he nearly lost his self-coramand at this indignity. 
Hardly had the Nipmuck stepped off the door, when 
Zeke banged it upward, and thrust out the barrel of 
his gun. An instant before he could secure an aim, 
however, the warrior leaped from the roof, and land- 
ing lightly, started on a loping trot in the direction 
of his companions. Instead of making for the 
nearest cover, he moved diagonally across the clear- 
ing, toward the burned cabins. Thus he was in fair 
range of every gun on that side of the fort. Captain 
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Darlington and Zeke Wagram agreed that he was 
fired at eight or ten times, and yet he loped beyond 
range without any evidence of having been touched 
by a single bullet. 

" And I was one of them that shot at him ! " was 
the disgusted exclamation of the scout ; " it's more 
than I can understand." 

The disregard for markmanship beeame infectious. 
Once more the scout clambered out on the roof and 
kicked away the burning stuff. This time one of the 
Nipmuck buUets passed through the fleshy part of his 
arm and another grazed his neck. The hurt bied 
freely, but after descending among his friends and 
having it bandaged, he madelight of itand was ready 
for any new duty. 

A lull in the hostilities foliowed, broken only by 
the launching of a burning arrow at irregular inter- 
vals. These were ineffective until near day break, 
when from some cause the twists of flame began 
burning with more pertinacity, and the peril was 
thereby greatly increased. The Nipmucks seemed to 
have obtained a quantity of tallow, probably saved 
from the general wreek, with which the tow was 
saturated and which added to the effectiveness of the 
blazing missiles. At the same time, the fusillade 
beeame so brisk that Captain Darlington would not 
perrait any one to venture on the roof. The close call 
of the scout had alarmed him. 

Instead, Zeke peeped out and located each wreatb 
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of fire. Then the planking was cut through from 
below and water flung upon it. By daylight, one of 
the barrels was exhausted and f ully twenty holes had 
been cut in the roof, through which the sunlight 
penetrated and lit up the interior. 

The second day drew to a close without any 
demonstration on the part of the assailants. They 
ceased firing the buming arrows when the sun rosé 
and the defenders were left to themselves. They 
devoted the time to cleaning their guns, consulting 
together, speculating as to the intentions of their 
enemies and doing all they could to make their 
situation endurable. 

It is hard to conceive of greater discomfort than 
oppressed these people, crowded into a building in 
which one-fourth of their number could hardly have 
been accommodated. The children especially suf- 
ered, f or they were accustomed to exercise and chaf ed 
at the restraint, but their brave fathers and mothers 
cheered them, and the disposition was general to 
accept the trials uncomplainingly, for behind them 
brooded the awful shadow of whatthe end was likely 
to be. 

Every man and woman feit that but one hope 
remained: the success of the youth Hugh Under- 
wood in the task he had undertaken, of reaching 
Boston and bringing help. If ever the prayers of an 
agonized company foliowed a person, they foliowed 
the brave boy on his perilous mission. 
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The general dread that he had been shot down 
bef ore he could gain a start was lifted by the assurance 
of the scout that had the Nipmucks succeeded in 
doing that, they would have brought forward the 
proof to add to the torture of the hapless defenders. 

" They haven't done anything of the kind ; there- 
f ore, he's in the woods and travelling f or Boston like 
a deer with fifty hounds at his heels." 

Regularly at early morning and the close of day, 
Captain Darlington gathered his people together for 
prayer. Sometimes he led and sometimes it was one 
of the settlers. There were very few among them 
who f altered when asked to petition aloud the throne 
of grace. Amid all the supplications there ran, like a 
golden thread, the sweet spirit of resignation to what- 
ever the Lord had in store for them. " Not our will 
but thine be done," was the closing words of the 
entreaties that were wafted upward. 

The feeling was general that the second day would 
bring the crisis, but it failed to do that, and the night 
was as devoid of incident as the day. Now and then 
the shadowy figures could be seen skulking along the 
edge of the wood and occasionally whisking across 
the moonlit space, but they acted as if ignorant of the 
existence of the stone building with its inmates, tried to 
the last stage of mortal endurance. 

There was surprise that the day should pass with- 
out molestation, but that surprise was deepened when 
the same state of affairs continued through the third 
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night. The defenders were constantly expecting 
some new and more fomiidable demonstration, but 
neither eye nor ear disco vered any thing. During the 
darkness, bef ore themoon rosé, f aint sounds indicated 
that their enemies were around them and on the alert. 
Once it was known that several of them were close to 
the building, and a shadowy glimpse of two moving 
forms drew the same number of shots, but they 
accomplished nothing, and the third day dawned with 
the situation substantially unchanged. 

" There's no end to their devilments," remarked 
Zeke Wagram to the captain, " and they'U try some- 
thing more dreadful than anything yet." 

" If the boy got through," replied Captain Dar- 
lington, " we ought to hear from our friends before 
night." 

"There's hope of it," said the scout, speaking 
loud, so that those near them could hear, " and we 
must keep up our hearts — ah! we might have ex- 
pected it." 

It was clear now why the Nipmucks had appar- 
ently remained so long idle. The wagon frame, to 
which reference has been made, was seen to be piled 
high with hay, leaves, hemp, flax and wood, arranged 
with care and skill. While the settlers were view- 
ing it aghast, the tongue was grasped by eight or ten 
warriors who began dragging the vehicle toward the 
fort. It was so ponderous that the load hardly 
moved, and the savages had to tug and pull with 
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migbt and main. More took hold of the tongue, un- 
til they crowded one another. At the same time, a 
number grasped the spokes of the wheels and toiled 
hard to help turn them round. 

At that moment the summer sun was shining in 
the sky. 

Slowly and laboriously the wagon advanced like a 
car of Juggernaut toward the stone building, but 
while still at a safe distance, the toilers stopped. 

" It is hard work," remarked Captain Darlington, 
who like all of bis friends that could erowd the Win- 
dows, was intently watching the proceeding. 

" That isn't why they have halted," was the com- 
ment of the scout. " It's a long shot, but I think I 
can do it." 

Kneeling on one knee, he rested bis rifle on the 
lower edge of the window and sighted long and care- 
fuUy. He recognized the leader of the party as the 
unusually tall warrior who had acted on the first day 
as the bearer of the flag of truee. It was upon bim 
that the hunter drew bead, and, when he pressed the 
trigger, the hostile flung up bis arms and toppled 
over backwards, fatally pierced by the unen-ing 
buUet. 

Seeing his success, several other settlers fired, but 
without hitting any of their enemies. The distance 
was too great. 

The shot caused some confusion, but delayed the 
scheme of the Nipmucks for only a few minutes. 
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The inanimate body was drawn back by several ol 
his former comrades, as if they feared further indig- 
nity to the body, and one of the hostiles, standing 
apart frora the wagon, looked fixedly at the foii; for 
several minutes, as if he did not qnite understand 
how a shot could be effective at so great a dis- 
tanee. 

" Now, ril try it on you ! " remarked the scout, 
snatching a rifle from the hand of his nearest neigh- 
bor ; " I don't want a better chance." 

But before he could secure his aim, the exposed 
warrior stepped back and joined his cpmpanions, who 
had again grasped the tongue of the wagon. The 
Indians now began twisting the vehicle around, so 
as to present the rear to the fort. When the half- 
circle was made, there was a united push and the 
wheels began to turn once more. 

The wagon load of combustibles was approaching 
the stone structure stern foremost, and not one of the 
hostiles propelling it was in sight. They were as 
perfectly sheltered as if behind a steel battery. 

The fuU meaning of the proceeding was clear to 
every one in the fort who saw it. The intention 
was to set fire to the stuff loaded on the wagon and 
shove it against the building ; and, since this could 
be done without exposing any of the hostiles so en- 
gaged, no earthly power could prevent its success. 
The faces of the defenders paled and many a heart 
seemed to stop its beating. Not a word was spoken, 
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for wliat could be said that would lift the despair 
that crushed every one ? 

Captain Darlington cast one longing look at the 
edge of the wood and sighed. 

" Will help reach us in time ? " 

But the straining vision saw nothing. The succor 
for which he prayed was still many miles away and 
could not anïve for houi-s to come. 

The wagon piled high with its inflammable load 
looked like a gigantic monster remorselessly creeping 
upon its helpless victims. It was pointed so truly 
toward the fort that only the hind wheels were 
seen, slowly turning round, as the warriors at the 
tongue and out of sight pushed with might and 
main. 

The overburdened hearts found expression in long 
drawn sighs and muttered expressions of hope, 
when one of the rear wheels sank into a depression, 
and the huge bulk gave a lurch which caused several 
pieces of wood to fall from the top and the vehicle 
seemed to be overturning. The main body of Nip- 
mucks were standing at a distance, watching pro- 
ceedings. At this check, three of them ran forward 
to help in righting the wagon. The defendei'S fired 
at them, but, so f ar as could be seen, none was struck, 
and the trio were shut from sight the next moment 
by the interposing pile of combustibles. 

After severe tugging, pulHng and pushing, the 
recalcitrant wheel was forced out of the cavity, and 
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the monster resumed lts creeping toward its helpless 
victims. 

A few yards further and another halt was made, 
due to no obstruction or difiBculty, but to a cause 
which instinctively all knew, though no one referred 
to it. A brief while, and then a blue wreath was 
seen twisting upward from the gigantic load. The 
vapor increased in density and a crimson serpent 
wriggled through it, foliowed by others darting in 
different directions. The hostiles had set fire to the 
hay, flax and wood and they were buming fiercely. 

Exultant in the surety that triumph had come at 
last, the invisible warriors emitted a number of 
whoops, and pushed with an ardor that turned the 
wheels faster than before. The great bulk, a mass of 
flame and smoke, bore rapidly down upon the doomed 
fort, while the awed defenders could only commit 
themselves to heaven which seemed to have deserted 
them in the ir awful extremity. But a few minutes 
more and the roaring flames would be jammed against 
the side of the building and the fort would become a 
glowing furnace. 

But God had notforsaken the defenders, for at that 
critical moment, the heavens opened and a copious 
shower descended. The water came down upon the 
flaming stuff which sputtered and hissed, buming 
more fiercely for a few seconds, but as the downpour 
continued, the flames sulpided and soon were wholly 
extinguished. And then the cloud, no bigger than 
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a man's hand, rolled away, and the sun shone forth 
again. 

There is no fiction in this wonderful incident. The 
defenders of Brookfield were saved precisely as de- 
scribed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

"HERE THEY COME!" 

Meanwhile, tliere was no gi-ass growing under 
the feet of Hugh Uiiderwood. 

Scout Wagi-ani was correct in his theoiy regardinghis 
young friend. The moment he was selected to be one 
of the party of five that were to diish out of the stone 
building and scatter the threatening brands, he resol ved 
on his attempt to reach the wood in the effort to push 
to Boston for help. He did not let the scout know 
of his purpose through fear that under the changed 
circumstances, he would forbid it. But the youth 
reasoned that if the two made the desperate essay, 
the chances of success must be doubly greater than 
if but one risked his life. With Hugh Underwood 
the sense of duty outweighed everything else. He 
had imbibed that noble principle at his mother's knee, 
to have it impressed upon him by the words and ex- 
ample of his father. He saw clearly that his duty 
was to risk everything for the sake of the people in 
the fort, and only death should prevent such risk. 

It was the same high principle that made him 
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pause at the corner of the building and help scatter 
the blazing wood, when common prudence suggested 
that he should speed straight for the shelter of the 
forest. It is known that Zeke Wagram f uUy expected 
to repeat his attempt, the moment his duty was per- 
formed at the fort, but the piteous appeal of his 
wounded comrade prevented. Thus it was left to the 
sturdy youth to " tread the winepress " alone. 

In a task like that which Underwood had set for 
himself, physical superiority can never prevail unless 
supplejnented by mental acumen. In this respect, 
nature had been kind to him, and, during the few 
minutes' iaiterval between the formation and the exe- 
cution of his scheme, he reasoned with wonderful 
wisdom. 

The natural act of a man in flight would be to 
strain every nerve to reach the nearest shelter. That 
was the point of forest where stood the tree, f rom which 
the Nipmuck had been tumbled while striving to gain 
a shot at the garrison. Reasoning thus, the hostiles 
were sure to have that spot doubly guarded, so that, 
if the messenger reached it, he would rush into the 
arms of the waiting Nipmucks ; therefore, that was 
the point of all others to be avoided by the f ugitive. 

At the same time, he strove to give the impression 
that he was making for it with the view of holding 
his enemies, so f ar as possible, at that point. Accord- 
ingly he ran with the utmost swiftness for the most 
dangerous spot of all, and, when close to it, tumed 
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sharply to the right knd put forth every effort to 
attain the wood at another place. 

It is the seconds which decide the issue of life and 
death in such crises. Before the waiting Nipmucks 
comprehended his plan, he had gained a decisive 
advantage, but they were at his heels like so many 
panting bloodhounds, and the most that he could do 
was to plunge among the trees, only a short distance 
in advance of the clamoring horde, several of whom 
had discharged their guns so hurriedly that he was 
in no danger from that cause. 

In no respect did the superb self-possession and 
woodci-af t of the youth display themselves more strik- 
ingly than immediately after enteiïng the*wood. It 
will be remembered that the moon was shining brightly, 
but the dense vegetation and foliage shut out the 
rays, and, except for an occasional spear of light, the 
forest was impenetrable by them. The moment Hugh 
leaped among the shadows, he made an abrupt change 
of direction, foliowed a minute later by a second and 
then by a third. When the last took place, he ceased 
running and picked his way with so much care that 
his footsteps were practically noiseless. 

He was well aware that his pursuers were travelling 
mainly by sound, and that, if he maintained a rapid 
pace, he would be sure to reveal himself. He could 
not avoid brushing limbs and branches, and ci-ashing 
through vines, with an occasional collision with the 
trunk of a tree, despite the outsti-etched hand in front 
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of his face. His enemies could make much better 
progress than he. The great point, therefore, was to 
throw them off his trail. Had the sun been shining, 
his recapture must have been inevitable. 

Having pieked his course for a few rods, he stood 
motionless by the side of a huge tree. Peeiing around 
in the gloom, he could see nothing, but the sounds 
were of the most alarming nature. Guarded signals, 
the faint rustling of leaves, the brushing of the under- 
growth, against which even the Indians could not 
guard in the dense gloom, proved that his enemies 
were on every hand. But the keen est vision was 
useless and unless one of the Nipmucks ran squarely 
against him, there was little to be feared in the way 
of discovery. 

For several minutes it looked as if such a col- 
lision must take place. Standing close to the tree, 
Hugh heard a rustle which he knew was made by 
the pressure of a person against an obtruding branch, 
though the individual took pains to prevent all evi- 
flence of his presence. He was alanningly close to 
the youth, who in his terror, feared that the throbbing 
of his heart would betray him. If detected, he meant 
to fight to the last, and, if successf ui, to takeasecond 
start. 

Thankful indeed was he for the enveloping gloom 
which rendered useless the vision of the keenest 
person, for he was certainhis enemy was close enough 
to reach him with the outstretched hand. At the 
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moment he was the nearest, he stopped, as if awaie 
of the proximity of the fugitive. The latter did not 
Btir and hardly breathed. 

A soft, faint trill sounded, as if from the throat of 
a bird calling to its mate. The Indian had signalled 
and was immediately answered from a point within 
a few yards on the other side of the tree. Then the 
almost inaudible rustling showed that the two 
warriors had come together. They conversed in 
whispers, but though the words were audible to 
Hugh, he could not understand them. It would 
have been different had Zeke Wagram been in his 
place, but in that event, the scout would not have 
waited to be discovered. He would have *' discov- 
ered " the first hostile within reach. 

For several minutes, the situation was of the most 
trying nature. Then the sounds indicated that the 
Indians were stealing to some other point. By and 
by, the lad breathed more freely. He was confident 
that tlie most critical peril had passed. Still he would 
have tarried longer, but for the feeling that the fate 
of those whom he was leaving behind might hang on 
the passage of a few minutes. 

He moved with extreme caution, for knowing the 
suprème cunning of the red men, he half suspected 
that some of the Nipmucks, believing he was in the 
vicinity, were waiting for him to reveal himself, so 
that they might pounce upon him. No greater shock 
was ever experienced than when, while thus stealing 
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among tho trees, he struck an unseen log Ijzing across 
his path and pitched headlong over it, falling witli a 
crash which it seemed to him must have been heard 
a hundred yards away. In his fright, he lay still, 
listening for the approaeh of his enemies. 

But when several minutes passed without any 
sound of them, his heart throbbed with renewed 
hope, for he feit of a certainty that he had crossed 
the danger line and none of the Nipmucks was be- 
tween him and ancient Boston town. 

Hugh had never visited the place which is now 
the most famous city in New England and among 
the leading ones in our country, but he knew the 
course thither, and pressed on unhesitatingly, with 
no misgiving as to going astray. Still it was hard 
work, for most of the course led through the deep 
woods, in which he had to cross a number of streams 
one of which was quite deep. With all his energy 
and haste, he could not make satisfactory progress, 
until the night ended and the light of the rising sun 
appeared above the horizon. He was relieved tofind 
that he had varied only a few points from a direct 
route. He was hungry and feit some ïatigue, but 
did not spare himself. 

The second shock of the journey came when, in 
descending a hill, he narrowly missed running into a 
camp of Wampanoags. That he should have ap- 
proached nigh enough to see them and yet avoid dis- 
covery was proof of the narrowness of his escape. 
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Thanking Heaven for his good fortune, lie pushed 
on with unabated energy» and, just as night was 
closing in, saw from a slight eminence the old town 
of Boston, beaiïng as little resemblance to the great 
city of to-day, as the present metropolis of the coun- 
try does to the cluster of Dutch dwellings known as 
New Amsterdam. 

The youth received a hospitable welcome, and the 
errand which had brought him so far soon became 
known throughout the town. He appeared before 
the authorities and made known that the settlement 
of Brookfield, within a day*s ride, was in ashes, and all 
the inhabitants that had not been killed were huddled 
in a stone building, making a hopeless def ence against 
the fate that was inevitable unless assistance was 
sent to them without delay. Hugh Underwood told 
all this before eating a mouthful or seeking to rest 
his wearied limbs. 

Among the New England heroes of colonial times 
was Major Simon Willarjï, who was a sturdy youth 
when the Mayflower landed its one hundred and two 
passengers on the bleak coast of New England. De- 
spite his threescore and ten years, he was as active, 
as strong and as resolute as when he helped to wipe 
the bloodthirsty Pequots from the earth, forty years 
before this lone messenger came through the woods 
to ask him to help save the doomed ones in Brook- 
field. 

Major Willard was one of the military men who 
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comprehended tlie magnitude of King Philip's war. 
He knew that tlie otlier colonies would soon be em- 
broiled and otlier tribes would be brought into it, 
unless the Wampanoags and tlieir indomitable leader 
were crushed with an iron hand. 

" God save them ! " exclalmed the grizzled trooper, 
when he had heard the story ; " we must go to their 
aid at once. I have traversed the road, and know it 
is a rough one, but my troopers will be as eager and 
glad as I for the chance. You will remain here till 
we return." 

" If you please," said Hugh, who feared this pro- 
hibition, " I would like to accompany you." 

" Eut you are too young to help us." 

** I was not too young to help in the defence of 
Brookfield, nor too young to escape the Nipmucks, 
when others failed, and make my way here." 

" And ha ving done that you have done all that 
could be asked ; I know your father, young man, and 
when I next meet Parke Underwood will teil him he 
has a boy of whom he ought to feel proud, as I trust 
he does." 

" He will feel prouder if I help you finish the 
work," persisted Hugh, doing violence to his modesty, 
in his anxiety to be " in at the death." 

The veteran smiled. He liked the spirit of the 
lad. It was upon such that the hopes of the country 
depended. 

" How old are you ? " 
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"Past fourteen; I will be fifteen the coming 
winter." 

" You are large for your years, but too young to 
take pait in the hot work before us." 

Hugh had heard of the exploits of the valiant* 
Major Willard, wlio was an old friend of his father. 
The latter had refeiTed admiringly to the valor which 
he displayed when only a boy. 

" My father has told me that you were a brave 
soldier when you were in your teens ; I am sure you 
will not refuse me the chance to foUow in your foot- 
steps." 

No sentence could have been more opportune or 
politic, for it was an irresistible appeal to the 
patriotic side of the ofiBcer's nature. He tlirew back 
his head and laughed heartily, revealing a set of 
natural teeth of which any lady might have been 
proud. 

" You're a 'cute youngster, Master Hugh, but do 
you know how to ride a horse ? " 

" Give me an animal, I will prove it to you." 

" You shall go with us I You ride into danger, 
but so do we all, and many an innocent head must 
be brought low before the arch wretch Philip shall 
be made to cease his warring. When can you 
start?" 

" At the moment you are ready." 

" We shall ride out of town this evening, but can- 
not go f ar before morning; we shall gain a good 
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Btart, however, and, God willing, will be within the 
ruins of Brookfield before the set of to-morrow's sun. 
We will camp a few miles from here." 

*' Where shall I meet you? " asked Hugh. 

" At the town square within an hour ; I shall take 
fifty men with me and they must have a brief time in 
which to make preparations. If you are not tbere 
on time, we shall not wait for you." 

" I don't wish you to wait." 

Thus it came about that, at the very hour the 
defenders in the stone fort at Brookfield were watch- 
ing the fall of the rain from heaven as it extinguished 
the blazing combustibles approaching the structure, 
Major Willard and fifty troopers were riding hard 
across the wild country to their relief. 

The last setback of the Nipmucks was not fuUy 
comprehended by the defenders until the hostiles had 
drawn the heavy wagon some distance away and 
attempted to rekindle the flames. They waited until 
the rain ceased, but quickly found that they had 
essayed an impossible task. The stuff was so satu- 
rated that no amount of coaxing could cause it to 
ignite again. When this was perceived by the pious 
settlers they were fiUed to overflowing with awe and 
gratitude. 

" Let no ungodly man say that the day of miracles 
has passed," said Captain Darlington in a solemn 
voice ; " to your knees every one ! " 

And they knelt down, some on the upper and some 
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on the lower floor, not a man of them refmining, for 
after what they had just seen could there be any 
danger in deserting the windows and loopholes? 
And the children, too, reverently bowed their heads, 
while the soldier poured out his soul in gratitude for 
the miracle that God had wrought in their behalf. 
Warming with emotion, his voice rosé higher and 
reachedthe clearing whereon the chagrined Nipmucks 
stood, suUenly contemplating the failure of every 
design they had f ormed for encompassing the death of 
the innocent people, shut up so long within the fort 
and still making brave resistance against their fero- 
cious assailants. 

Some of them had heard the words of the mission- 
aries, and knew the palefaces were appealing to the 
Great Spirit in whom they believed. If Garwaul, the 
pretended white man, was with them he could have 
translated the words of the prayer. Had any doubt 
remained of the fervency of their devotions, it was 
removed by the sound of singing. The stem, devout 
Captain Darlington lined out one of the old hymns 
from memory, and led in the sonorous strain which 
rang through the f orest arches and was heard by every 
one of the Nipmucks, standing beyond reach of the 
deadly muskets. 

It was characteristic of Captain Darlington and the 
sternest of the defenders that after the signal provi- 
dence displayed, they should cherish an unshakable 
conviction that God meant to save them all. Their 
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faith was so fervent that it communicated itself to 
most of the others. 

" Why, Ezekiel," said the good man to the scout, 
" would He save us to allow us to be destroyed at 
last?" 

The scout was less convinced than the rest. 

" Cap, I don't pretend to read the ways of God, 
though some folks talk and act as if they had all His 
secrets and He didn't do anything without asking 
their advice." 

"Ezekiel, such words savor of irreverence if not 
blasphemy." 

** Then the actions of the aforesaid folks must be a 
confounded sight more so ! " replied Zeke with some 
warmth ; " howsumever, I can say there seems to be 
ground for hoping that we shall pull out of thls and 
keep our hair on our heads." 

" Nay, we èhall do so 1 " 

" Neither you nor I know that as yet. The way 
things look I'ra hopef ui ; it seems to me the varmints 
have tried e very thing, and there's nothing lef t for 'em 
to do, except to wait till we starve to death or die of 
thirat. I've been in more comfortable places than 
this, but we can stand it several days longer, and, if 
we're going to have help from Boston, it will be here 
before that time." 

" It will come I " added the captain, who seemed 

to be in a state of religious exaltation. 

" If it doesn't, I shall try it again ; I b'lieve I 
i6 
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could niake a break that will take me througti their 
Unes ; for they know that the younker did it and 
won't watch so close to prevent its being done by 
others." 

"As I figure it," said the captain beginning to 
become practical," the lad ought to have reached 
Boston some time last night. The good people there 
will not delay in setting out to our relief and the 
soldiers should be in the saddle by daylight, which, 
unless providenlially prevented, will bring them here 
this afternoon." 

" It is a long ride and they'11 be pretty well tired 
out." 

" Their animals will be fatigued, but their riders 
will be able to strike lusty blows for us." 

^^ffere they come ! " 

It was late in the afternoon that this thrilling cry 
rang out like a bugle call from Captain Darlington, 
who, with most of his friends, was longingly scanning 
the edge of the wood, not unmindful that the Nip- 
mucks, who were firing at intervals, were making 
ready for some new attempt, whose nature was not 
yet developed. 

Scattered along a space of a hundred feet, fifty 
troopers emerged from the forest and spurred their 
horses to a sweeping gallop. The animals had been 
pushed hard and were well worn, but they seemed to 
snuff the battle and gallantly responded to the final 
call upon them. 
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At the head of the troopers rode the grand old 
veteran Major Willard, sword in hand, his gray eye 
aflame as he shouted his command — " charge ! " 

And the brave fellows swept across the open space 
and among the Nipmucks like a cyclone. Tlie 
hostiles were not lacking in bravery, and stood their 
ground, and struck vicious blows in return. In a 
moment, the combatants were intermingled and fight- 
ing with the f ur}»^ of desperation. 

" Cap, are we to play the part of idlers ? " 
thundered Zeke Wagrara, proceeding to unbar the 
door and all a-tremble with eagerness. 

" No ! this is our privilege ; let three or four stay 
to look after the women folk and the childi'en ; the 
rest follow me ! " 

But the captain oraitted to name those who wereto 
remain behind, and in a trice not a man was left in 
the fort. 

The Nipmucks far outnumbered the whites, but 
they were at great disadvantage. The troopers were 
trained in Indian fighting and all were well mounted. 
The men dashed back and forth using sword and 
pistol, while the garrison fired with rapid and deadly 
effect. The attack was pressed with the utmost fury 
conceivable. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, not a live Nipmuck 
was in sight. Those not killed skurried to the woods 
and fled in wild panic. When the troopers and 
settlera saw no more to assail, they counted the 
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dead stretched on the ground. They included 
those that had fallen before the rifles of the gar- 
rison, and the number was between eighty and ninety. 
The work of reseue was done with fearful thorough- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

THE PRISONER. 

Brookfield was in ashes, but its inliabitants were 
saved. Three men had given up tlieir lives during 
the siege and the f urious fighting after the arrival of 
the troopers, and the same niimber were wounded. 
Two of the soldiers had fallen and fuUy a dozen 
received hurts of more or less severity. The dead 
were buried with impressive ceremonies, but the 
bodies of the Nipmucks were allowed to lie where 
they had been stretched on the sward. If their f riends 
chose to take them away, the opportunity would be 
given after the departure of those whom they had 
fought with such ferocity. 

Not only were all the buildings, with the exception 
of the single stone structure, in ruins, but the domes- 
tic animals had been killed in wantonness and the 
crops destroyed. The only means left to escape 
starvation was the woods and streams. The settlers 
miglit have placed their dependence upon them, as 
did their fathers a half century before, but for the 
peril from the Indians who were daily taking the war- 
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path. For some time after the opening of King 
Philip's war, figbting was confined to tlie Plymouth 
colony, where Winslow was governor. John Win- 
throp, the younger, was governor of Connectieut and 
New Haven, and Leverett of Massachusets. Rhode 
Island was successf ui for a time in keeping out of the 
war, but it èoon reached the Plantations. A number 
of settlers were killed at Tiverton and others at 
Providence. The Narragansetts who were wavering, 
were f orced to make a treaty of peace with the whites. 
They were the most powerful tribe in New England, 
and Philip was dismayed for a time by the defection 
of Canonchet, their head chief, but he roused himself 
and threw all his energies into the unequal conflict 
and succeeded inpersuading the Nipmucksand others 
to unite with him. Hundreds of these Indians really 
believed that under the leadership of this masterful 
mind, they would destroy all the settlements and 
their people. The hope of Philip was, that by a 
series of successes, he would convince the tribes that 
were holding back, of Iiis certainty of triumph, and 
thus induce them to rally to his assistance. 

Nothing was more certain than that the war would be 
a prolonged and fierce one, and that Plymouth and 
Massachusetts would have to put forth their utmost 
energies to conquer the red men. The settlements, 
numbering only a few hundred inhabitants each, were 
peculiarly exposed to massacre, while the pioneer, 
who had cleared a few acres of land and was living 
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alone with his family was doomed, unless he made 
haste to the forti fied towns, where an organized re- 
sistance could be offered againstthe marauders. The 
terrible yeara of 1675-76 were darkened hy some of 
the most fearful tragedies in the eaiiy history of our 
country. 

When the last sad rites were performed over the 
fallen, when the troopera had rested themselves and 
the scouts were scattered through the woods to make 
sure their enemies did not return and surprise them, 
a consultation was held to determine what was to be 
done by the homeless survivors. 

But one coui-se was before them. Should they 
remain and begin to rebuild their houses and to plant 
such crops as could partly ripen before winter, they 
would simply invite another and more overwhelming 
attack, and it would come before their friends could 
reach Boston. Men, women, and children must, 
therefore, make their way to that town, where they 
would be safe from their enemies. The escort of the 
troopers would protect them on the way. The course 
was maiiifestly so wise that it was decided upon 
almost immediately. 

Night was at hand and it was arranged that the 
start should be made at an early hour the next morn- 
ing. There were rumois that Philip and a large 
party of Wanipanoags were in the vicinity, and 
Major Willard took everyprecautionagainst surprise. 
The barrels in the foit were refiUed with water, and 
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it was found that enough food was on hand to pro- 
vide short rations for two or three days. Above all, 
the most experienced scouts were stationed at dif- 
ferent points in the woods, to give instant warning 
of their enemies, who could not advance in dan- 
gerous numbers without betraying themselves. 
Enough hay remained, when added to the grass 
growing in the surrounding fields, to fumish the 
horses with all the fodder they needed. 

Zeke Wagram, the scout, was among the most 
active in the final struggle in front of the fort. In 
the midst of the swirl and tumult, his thoughts 
tumed to the lad, Hugh Underwood, who had suc- 
ceeded where he had failed in bringing the all-im- 
portant help to the beleaguered garrison. He looked 
for the youth among the troopers, but saw him not, 
and wondering what the cause could be, asked Major 
Wülard. 

" He is not with us," replied the officer, " I will 
explain later." 

The night was advanced, when the famous scout 
and more famous soldier seated themselves on the 
ground, beyond the hearing of their friends. The 
old soldier was^ smoking his pipe and was in good 
spirits over the success of his troopers in striking so 
crushing a blow against the allies of Philip. 

" I am sorry to repeat that young Underwood is 
not with us,'* said the major, " though I hoped he 
would turn up bef ore this," and he looked around iu 
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the gloom as if he expected to see him walk into 
view. 

" I 'spose he hadn't a horse like the rest of you and 
that*s what kept him back." 

" But the boy did have a horse, — ^as fine a one, too, 
as any ridden by us." 

" What then become of him ? " asked the scout 
growing uneasy. 

" I'm blessed if I know. He reached Boston last 
night and I don't believe he rested fifteen minutes 
altogether on the way. He met us the same evening 
and I had a horse saddled and bridled ready for him. 
He can ride as well as any of my men. We went 
out of town a few miles and camped till daylight this 
morning, when we were in the saddle again, and 
hardly let up till we struck Brookfield, or rather 
what was left of it, but about ten miles out we lost 
the boy." 

" Lost him ! " repeated the amazed scout ; " how ? " 

"Zeke," said the major lowering his voice and 
glancing f urtively around, " Philip and several hun- 
dred of his warriors are between us and Boston." 

" How can you know that ?" 

" We saw signs of them to-day." 

" But when am I going to lam something 'bout the 
younker ? " demanded the impatient scout. 

"We kept close together and exchanged shots 
several times with some of the Wampanoags, but no 
damage was done on either side, except early thi^ 
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afternoon, when one of the redskins fired at us as 
we were fording a shallow stream. The buUet went 
through the neck of the horse youngUnderwood was 
riding. He floundered ashore, but was suffering so 
much that I drew my pistol and finished him. 

" This placed the boy on his f eet, with a long tramp 
before him. I offered to take him on my animal 
with me, though it would have been inconvenient, 
but he refused to accept the offer or that of any of 
the troopers. The brave fellow said that it would 
delay our arrival and the minutes were too precious." 

" Just like that younker ! " exclaimed the scout. 

" He was right, and when he told us to push on as 
fast as we could and that he would foUow, we did so. 
I cautioned him to be on the alert, but it sounded 
like impertinence on my part, af ter what the lad had 
done. He said he would do the best to take care of 
himself and hoped he would not be far behind us in 
reaching Brookfield. Then he waved us good-bye 
and I haven't seen him since." 

" It looks bad," remarked Zeke, depressed in 
spirits as was the officer himself ; " he is the smartest 
younker of his years I ever knowed, but 'cording to 
what you teil me, you left him close to the spot 
where an Injin shot his horse." 

" Such is the fact." 

" That was a mistake ; more'n likely some of the 
vannints were watching you at the time and seen 
you leave him behind. He oughter mounted one of 
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your horses and rode for a half mile or so, so as to 
mislead the varmints. Then when he slipped to the 
ground and dodged aside, he would have had a fair 
chance." 

" I admit the sense of what you say, Zeke, but it 
did not occur to any of us, and regrets now can avail 
nothing." 

" Being as the distance was 'bout ten miles and 
the lad could be depended on to do the tallest 
travelling he knowed how, he would have been here 
betore this onless something happened to him." 

" It seems to me," remarked the thoughtful officer, 
^'that the something may have happened without 
being fatal." 

The enveloping gloom did not prevent Major 
Willard from observing the dissenting motion of the 
scout's head. 

" How could that be ? " 

" Suppose the boy discovered numerous Indians 
in his front, as might well be the case, and he was 
forced to make a long detour to avoid them, would 
that not make his arrival much later than other- 
wise ? " 

*'I wish I could see some hope in what you say, 
but I can't ; as I obsarved, there ain't any smarter 
younker in Plymouth or Massachusetts than the son 
of Parke Underwood, but there are a good many 
things he can't do. The chances are that when he 
found a lot of varmints in his path, it was af ter the 
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varmints had found him, and what show would he 
have with a hundred on all sides ? I was in that fix 
once myself and it was the closest squeeze of my life ; 
I wouldn't go through it agin for the crown of the 
king of England." 

" We are figuring as if it were certain that he was 
caught in this sad situation, hut couldn't some 
other cause have delayed him ? " 

" I can think of only two reasons for his absence." 

"What are they?" 

" One is that he has been killed and the other 
that he has been made captive, and there isn't any 
difference between the two." 

" Is it possible that he decided he could be of no 
help to us in the attack on the Nipmucks and, there- 
fore tnrned off and pushed for his own home where 
his parents are deeply concemed over his absence ? " 

Again the scout shook his head and remained 
silent for several minutes. Major Willard smoked 
his pipe and looked off in the gloom, with a longing 
for the manly lad that had won his heart by his 
courage and high principle. 

" I have left orders that his arrival is to be re- 
ported at once to me," he finally remarked ; " we 
rode as hard as we could, but the way was often 
rough, and had all gone well, the boy ought to have 
been here by sundown." 

" Which was more than three hours ago," was the 
comment of the scout. 
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« I shall not give up hope until morning and am 

not sure I shall do so then." 

" I shall not abandon hope till I hnow the truth." 

The emotions of the scout were mixed. Anxiety 

for his young friend predominated, but he was ex- 

cessively annoyed that so experienced an Indian 

fighter as Major Willard should have neglected a 

precaution which ought to have occurred to any man 

in his situation. He even feit resentful towards 

Hugli Underwood because he was so short-sighted as to 

part company with the troopers, with the proof just 

given that one if not more of his enemies was within 

hailing distance. The artifice he had mentioned, 

that of riding a short way with the troopers was so 

simple and would have been so efifective that it was in- 

conceivable how it was overlooked. But the fatal mis- 

chief had been done and it was too late to retrieve it. 

" Ah, can this be he ? " suddenly exclaimed the 
veteran officer, rising to his feet as two forms ap- 

proached. Zeke Wagram did the same, and in his 

solicitude, ad vaneed to meet the couple, one of whom 

was a sentinel that had been stationed in the wood. 

But a disappointment foliowed. The trooper had 
brought in a prisoner, a sullen warrior, who had his 
arms tied behind him at the elbows. The soldier 
saluted and said : 

"Major, I have to report that this Indian was 
found prowling in the woods and we have brought 
him to you for disposal," 
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The gloom was too deep for the face of the captive 
to be discerned, but the scout said in an undertone : 

" He's a Wampanoag.'* 

" Take him to the fort that I may question him. 
Have a care that he does not break loose." 

In addition to the arms of theprisoner being bound, 
his captor kept a firm grip upon his arm as he 
turned to walk to the stone structure which had been 
the scène of so many stirring incidents during the 
preceding few days. The major and scout foliowed 
close behind the couple, each prepared to anticipate 
any effort of the captive to escape. 

A fire was burning on the broad hearth in the 
lower part of the fort, some of the women having 
employed it for cooking. They were still present, 
but upon the courteous request of the officer they 
withdrew, leaving the three men and their prisoner 
by themselves. 

Zeke Wagram stepped to the hearth and stirred the 
burning wood, which flared up and filled the room 
with a bright illumination. At a signal from Major 
Willard,the soldier barred the door and stood in front 
of it, awaiting f urther orders. Thè officer seated him- 
self on a bench on one side of the large room, while the 
scout sat down on a stool opposite. The Wampanoag 
remained standing between them, disdaining to 
notice the invitation the major gave him by gesture 
to imitate their example. 

The captive, now that he could be plainly in- 
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spected, was the central object of interest and was 
scrutinized by all three, he standing meanwhile sullen, 
defiant and asproud of demeanor as if among his com- 
rades on the warpath. 

He was of about the medium height, dressed in the 
usual fashion of the Wampanoags and with tomahawk 
and knife in the girdle that encircled his waist. He 
had been deprived of his musket, which his captor 
passed over to his companion, upon taking charge 
of the captive,who showed several noticeable peculiar- 
ities. 

In the first place, his face was entirely covered 
with red and black paint, which was not only repel- 
lent of itself, but would have bidden his identity even 
from his friends except under close scrutiny. His 
hair, which his race generally wore long, or tied up 
in a scalp-lock with painted feathers projecting from 
the crown, was cut short, — a proceeding so singular 
that it attracted the attention of his captors. 

Major Willard first asked the trooper the particulars 
of the Wampanoag's capture. The explanation was 
that he was detected while trying to steal through 
the line of sentinels and was pounced upon and 
secured before he learned his danger. He fought 
furiously and the soldier was on the point of killing 
him, when he submitted. He made no further re- 
sistance, and, when his elbows were tied, walked sub- 
missively through the wood and across the clearing, 
with the grip of his captor on his arm. 
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" Who are you ? " brusquely asked the oflBcer of 
the prisoner, but the latter showed no evidence of 
having heard him. 

"I ask your name," said the major in a louder 
voice, as one unconsciously does in addressing a 
person duU of comprehension. 

The warrior looked at the oflBcer andshook his head. 

" Can you speak his lingo, Zeke ? " 

" Yes." 

" Either he doesn't understand me or pretends he 
doesn't. Please question him." 

The scout proceeded to do so, employing the 
language of the prisoner. 

" Wampanoag, the oflScer wants to know your 
name." 

He turned his head like a flash, as if astonished to 
hear himself addressed in words that he understood. 
Looking fixedly at the white man who had thus 
spoken he replied : 

" Wa-rarwao." 

" A göod name ! " remarked the scout, " f or if I am 
not mistaken, the meaning of that in Wampanoag 
is The Eagle." 

The captive smiled, his teeth looking unusually 
white and gleaming through the black paint that 
covered the lower part of his face. 

"How was it you allowed yourself to be taken 
prisoner by a white man?" 

" It was not one white man, but two ; when Wa- 
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ra-wao was blind they sprang upon him and bore liim 
to the grouud. They did not give waming as does 
the rattlesnake." 

"It strikes me that Wa-ra-wao didn'tgive them 
much warning," remarked the scout with a laugh, as 
he translated the words for Major Willai-d. 

" See whether you can get any information out 
of him," said the officer. 

" Mighty little chance of that ; this warrior is a 
shrewd fellow and there won't be much truth in 
what he says." 

" I am aware of that ; we can take his words by 
the rule of contraries." 

" And that won't help you much," remarked Zeke 
Wagram, turning once more to the prisoner, who 
showed a surprising willingness to respond to the 
questioning. 

The conversation continued for f uUy ten minutes 
and was so brisk that Major Willard and the trooper 
were keenly interested, even though they could not 
comprehend a word uttered. They admired the facil- 
ity of the scout, who never hesitated over an expression 
and frequently smiled, as if some of the sentences 
were in the nature of jest. The gravity of the prisoner, 
however, never relaxed. He stood erect, with his 
eyes upon Zeke, responding freely and seeming to 
do as much talking as the white man. 

Finally, the scout turned from him to Major 

Willard. 
17 
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** He says that KiDg Philip has five hundred war- 
riors in the wood between here and Boston and that 
you can never reach that town with the women and 
children." 

" How does he know we have any intention of 
trying it?'* 

^^ He seems to have been shrewd enough to guess 
it." 

^^ Well, his threat doesn't alarm me ; I have heard 
similar ones before. Is Philip himself with his 
warriors ? " 

" He says he is ; the Nipmucks that wasn't killed 
in the rumpus this af temoon have also joined him/' 

" I don't believe that, for those that got away aren't 
done running yet. But, without applying the rule 
of contraries, I don't doubt that we shall have a brush 
with the scamps before we reach town. How was it 
he allowed himself to be taken prisoner? " 

"I hardly understand that myself ; he seems to 
have been stealing in advance of the Wampanoag 
scouts (for there is no report of others), when he was 
detected by a couple of our sentinels, before he seen 
them and they nabbed him." 

" That's just the way it was," spoke up the trooper 
by the door. 

" It was a neat job," said Zeke Wagram, " and 
does you credit." 

" Jabez has had experience in Indian fighting," 
observed Major Willard ; " and I need not add that 
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he did good fighting this afternoon, It looks to me 
that i£ this warrior was so near our lines there must 
have been a good many more not far off." 

" The thought occurred to me and I questioned 
him ; he says the maln body is some distance away 
and he came out to learn what he could about us." 

'" With a view of making an attack if the opening 
presented." 

" He didn't say that, but that's what he meant ; 
but there's nothing to be feared f rom the varmints 
to-night." 

Major Willard started with a sudden thought. 
. " He may know something about young Under- 
wood ; suppose you question him." 

" I have done so." 

" What was his answer ? " 

" He knows nothing at all." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THEOUGH THE FOREST. 



It is a singular statement to make, but it is a fact 
that when Zeke Wagram translated f or Major Willard 
the conversation held with the Wampanoag prisoner, 
he deliberately deceived him. Nearly all that the 
scout gave as the words of the warrior had been 
uttered, but there were a number of things said which, 
had they been understood by the officer, would have 
caused him to open his eyes very wide. 

Since it was apparent that it was useless to ques- 
tion Wa-ra-wao f urther, inasmuch as not the slightest 
credence was to be given to his words, and even the 
" rule of contraries" was not reliable, the important 
question remained as to the disposal to be made of 
him. Clearly he was a dangerous enemy and his 
hatred of the white race was like that of a demon. 

" Jabez," was the significant remark of Major 
Willard, to the trooper ; " I am surprised that you 
should have taken tbis Indian prisoner." 

" I'm a little surprised myself," replied the trooper 
with a grin and a salute, ^' and Jim and me talked it 
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over. Jim thouglit I'd better bring him in to you as 
you might want to ask liim a few questions." 

" They have been asked and you have the result.** 

" The mistake can be corrected, sir." 

But Major Willard was hardly prepared to order 
the death of a foe fairly captured during warfare. 
True there was no limit to the treacherous ferocity 
of the red men, who spared neither age nor sex, but 
the settlers professed to be Christians and the deed 
hinted at was not permissible. 

" Zeke, I'm in a quandary," he said, turning to 
the scout ; " if we undertake to carry this rogue to 
Boston with us as a prisoner, he'U be pretty sure to 
find a way to escape and he'U be a bother at the 
best." 

" If he tries to get away, you'U have the right to 
shoot him." 

" But suppose he tries and gets off without being 
shot?" 

" Why he'U have the best of the bargain." 

" So much so that I don't mean he shall have it." 

" But how are you going to prevent it ? " 

" I'm asking you to help me." 

The scout looked into the glowing fire and thought, 
the prisoner aU the time standing as erect, and proud 
as ever. 

" What's the use of waiting till we're on the road ? " 
asked the scout with a meaning look at the officer, 
who impatiently shook his head. 
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" I've explained that I can't take his life m cold 
blood ; that's not the way civilized nations wage war." 

" You misunderstand me, major ; you shouldn't be 
so fast," cooUy remarked Zeke Wagram. 

" Well, make yourself clear." 

" You wouldn't stop to fire, if you seen the varmint 
try ing to get away ? " 

" Of course not." 

" Don't you think he would try it before we was 
on the road, if the chance was given him." 

Light began breaking upon the old soldier. 

" Your idea is a good one, but, to conf ess the truth, 
I'm afraid if the chance be given him, he will 
succeed." 

" That depends on who has charge of the bus'ness." 

'^ Jabez is a good soldier, but in the darkness he 
might miss." 

" How ^hout Zeke Wagram f " 

It is impossible to describe the voice and manner of 
the scout, when he asked this question. His tone 
was between a whisper and his natural voice, and so 
softened that the soldier at the door hardly caught 
the words. He sank lower down in his seat and 
ducked his head with a chuckle, while, with his gaze 
upon the bronzed countenance of the veteran officer, 
his face wrinkled with a broad smile. His question 
said as plainly as words : 

" I'm the man to do that trick for you." 

Major Willard began to suspect himself of stupid- 
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ity, Decause he had not caught f rom the first the drift 
of the scout's meaning. 

^^ I don't think you would make any mistake, 
Zeke." 

^^ I make mistakes sometimes, but ain't apt to in 
simple raatters like that." 

" I'm obliged to you for sol ving the pnzzle for me, 
but I would like " 

" Hold on 1 '* interrupted Zeke, assuming the up- 
right posture and with little reverence for military 
prestige ; " if I'm to take charge of this bus'ness, I 
must be left to manage it in my own way." 

" It shall be as you say ; I won't interfere myself, 
nor allow any one else to interfere. Is your plan 
perf ected ? " 

" It was before I spoke of it." 

" I trust I may be allowed to inquire as to the 
preliminaries ? " 

" You would like the prisoner delivered to Lieu- 
tenant Gender, who is at the f urther side of the mead- 
ow in charge of the scouts ? " 

" Such are my wishes," replied the major with a 
smile, as he " caught on." 

" You app'int me to take him there ?" 

" I give you that order now and will hold you re- 
sponsible for the performance of the duty." 

" If," continued the scout, again dropping his head 
with a grin and chuckle, ^^ he should make a sudden 
break for the woods, what am I to do ? " 
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" Prevent his escape as a matter of course ; that is 
the duty of every one in charge of a prisoner." 

" But, suppose, major, he should get such a start 
and run so fast that I couldn't overhaal him, — what 
then?" 

" Shoot him 1 " 

" Your orders are clear." 

As proof of the farce of all this it will be noted 
that neither Major Willard nor Zeke Wagram made 
any reference to the ordei's for Lieu tenant Gender, 
when the p^^'soner should be turned over to him. 

" When is it best to start ? " asked the officer. 

" I await your commands." 

" There's no call to tarry another minute ; Jabez, 
you will open the door and let them out, but re- 
main with me." 

The scout rosé to his feet, stepped forward and 
took the arm of the prisoner, who looked inquiringly 
at him. Zeke said something in Wampanoag and 
the two moved toward the open door. The white 
man held his musket in his left hand and the Wam- 
panoag walked submissively with him. 

" I wonder whether he has any idea of what's up ? " 
Major Willard asked himself. 

It was still veiy dark when the white and red man 
stepped over the threshold of the old stone building, 
and walked silently across the open space, and along 
the edge of the field which stretched a long way on 
that side of the ruins of Brookfield. The sentinels 
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were so alert that despite the care used by the scout, 
and imitated through force of habit by his captive, they 
had not gone f ar, whenone of the sentinels challenged 
them. Zeke Wagram replied, and the other, recogniz- 
ing his voice, allowed him to pass with his prisoner 
without further question. 

But the course of the Wampanoag indicated that 
he was not anxious to terminate his captivity. When 
fairly beyond sight of any white men, the scout re- 
leased his hold upon his arm, and the two walked 
side by side, as if on friendly terms. More than that, 
the warrior was closer to the wood than his custodian. 
One quick dash among the impenetrable shadows, and 
the fleet-footed white man might pursue in vain, and 
fire a repeating rifle, had such a weapon been known, 
without probability of hitting the fugitive. Strange, 
Wa-ra-wao neglected the golden opportunity. 

A second time they were challenged, and Zeke 
Wagram notonly answered, but exchanged a number 
of words with the man, who was an old friend. When 
the latter learned that the scout had the Indian pris- 
oner with him, he may have been surprised, but know- 
ing, too, the intimate relations bet ween him and Ma- 
jor Willard, he was too sensible to ask questions 
that would not have been answered. 

From this sentinel, Zeke leamed the location of 
the others in the immediate neighborhood, and then 
passed on, but it is noteworthy that during all this 
time, he was not moving in the direotion of Lieuten- 
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ant Gender's post. On the contrary, he took pains 
to keep away from him. 

Suddenly the scout stopped with the remark : 

" This is about the spot." 

" The white men are on every hand." 

" True, Wa-ra-wao, but you know how to avoid 
them, even if you did make a slip to-night, that came 
near being the end of you," and with that the scout 
def tly cut the thong which bound the arms of the 
Wampanoag. 

" Will my brother go with me ? " 

" No ; I'U wait here till I hear your signal." 

The most remarkable feature about this snatch 
of conversation was that every word was spoken in 
English. The Wampanoag underatood the language 
almost as well as his companion. 

Feeling assured that no cowens were near enough 
to overhear their utterances, they talked together for 
fully ten minutes, and how much wider still Major 
Willard would have opened his eyes could he have 
overheard what each said ! 

Then the conversation ceased, for Zeke Wagram 
was alone. He did not stir from where he stood in 
the deep shadow, but concentrated his faculties into 
those of listening. Finally, when a long time had 
elapsed, a low, tremulous whistle sounded from the 
depths of the forest. 

"That's Wa-ra-wao!" he whispered, and then, 
pointing his gun toward the sky, he pulled the trig- 
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ger. The report echoed across the clearing and was 
heard by e very person not asleep. Could any one have 
seen the face of the scout at that moment, he would 
have noted that it was expanded into one of his 
broadest, all-embracing grins. In brief, it looked very 
much as if he had deliberately arranged with the 
Wampanoag that he should have his liberty, and it 
may as well be confessed that such was the fact. 

Major Willard, after the departure of the couple, 
came to the door of the fort and sending the trooper 
to his post, sat down on the step, ha ving relit his pipe, 
and thoughtfully smoked and listened. 

" I think that's Zeke's gun," he remarked to him- 
self, when the report reached him ; " though I shan't 
know of a certainty till he comes back." 

He did not have long to wait, when the scout 
emerged from the gloom and sat down beside him. 
Finding that Zeke was silent, the oflBcer asked : 

"Well, what's your report?" 

" I haven' t any," was the curt response. 

" It's your duty to make one, when you are sent 
on a duty," said the major, who did not relish the in- 
dependence shown by the man; "did you deliver 
your prisoner to Lieutenant Gender, as you were 
ordered to do ? " 

" No ; he tried to escape ; isn't that enough of a re- 
port, major ? " 

" Under the circumstances, it will do." 

" Then do me the favor of never referring to the 
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bus'ness agin," said Zeke, as if oppressed by the 
recent occurrence. 

At an early hour every one was astir. The f act that 
there had been no attack during the darkness gave gen- 
eral hope that the danger on theirlong tramp through 
the woods would not be serious. But Major Willard 
was too old a campaigner to take anything for 
granted, except that peril impended at every step of 
the way. He distributed the troopers and footmen 
so as best to protect the women and children, and 
the start was made by the time the sun was fairly 
above the horizon. 

The soldiers would have gladly permitted the 
women to ride in their places, but it was impracti- 
cable for several reasons, the obvious one being that 
the saddles would hardly permit it. They were 
foUowing a well-beaten path, with scouts in advance, 
on both flanks and at the rear on the lookout for the 
first approach of danger. 

" We're at the stream where young ünderwood's 
horse was shot," remarked Major Willard when the 
first halt took place. 

" And we haven't seen or heard a thing of him," 
added Zeke Wagram, who had come in from the 
wood. 

" It looks as if we shall have to give up all hope 
of him ; well, it's only one of the many sad incidents 
that have already taken place and the many more 
which must take place." 
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Zeke Wagram showed no disposition to talk on 
the painful subject and by mutual consent it was 
dropped. 

Many of the mothers were relieved by the troopers, 
who lifted the smaller children upon the saddles 
with them. Mere walking was an agreeable exercise 
to the pioneer women,whennottooheavily burdened, 
and any one of them who had objected to a jaunt of 
thirty miles or so, would have excited the misgiving 
of her friends. Since there were no vehicles in the 
party, the females and children were carried across 
the streams when they were forded, on the backs of 
the horses. 

Noon came and passed without any alarm, and 
even Major Willard began to hope that the hostiles 
looked upon his force as too strong to be attacked. 

So well did the company progress that when the 
noon halt was made, Zeke Wagram made known that 
one-half the distance was passed, and if no check 
occurred, they would reach Boston shortly after dark. 
Dinner was eaten, while the scouts, who were on 
duty munched their lunches by themselves, masticat- 
ing their food, as may be said, while their eyes were 
roaming around them. 

Despite the exemption from attack, there were 
continual proofs that the Indians were foUowing and 
watching the white people all the way. Again and 
again their signals were heard, and several times 
fleeting glimpses were caught of them as they whisked 
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among the trees, keeping beyond range of the scouts 
who were eager to fire at the first opportunity. 

Zeke Wagram was the leader in this indispensable 
business. He walked in the extreme advance, a 
couple being between him, at varying distances, and 
the main party, while equally vigilant marksmen, 
kept pace on the right and left, while the two at 
the rear feit that danger was as likely to approach 
from that direction as from any other point. The 
lesson that was impressed — many times in vain — on 
all who have to pass through a hostile country is 
that " eternal vigilance " is the only guarantee of 
safety. 

It wasaboutthemiddle of the aftemoon that Zeke, 
who was well in advance, gave a signal which was 
immediately passed to Major Willard, Captain Dar- 
lington and the rest. The whole company came to a 
halt at once, for that was the meaning of the warn- 
ing. Not a step forward could be taken until the 
order came from Zeke, who in that sense, was the 
commander of the expedition. 

A half hour passed and then instead of the signal 
of " all right," the scout himself appeared among the 
people, the expression of his face, grave and anxious. 
He walked up to the major and captain and said in a 
low voice : 

" You remember the place where the trail passes 
through that holler between the two ridges ? " 

The oflScers nodded their beads. 
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*' Well, an ambush has been fixed there." 

" Do you know how many are in it ? " 

" I can't make out exactly, but it's several hun- 
dred, — 'nough to wipe us all out, if we oblige 'em by 
walking into it." 

But the moment the chief scout learned of the 
peril, he began thinking of the best plan to defeat it. 
The first was f or the party to leave the path they were 
following, and seek to pass round the ambuscade. 
The objection to this was that the formation of the 
company would be so broken by the interfering trees, 
underbrush and various obstacles that it would 
invite the very attack they were so anxious to 
avoid. 

He fixed upon a bolder plan, one so boldthat even 
the impetuous Major Willard objected and Captain 
Darlington shook his head. 

" I teil you it will do it ! " insisted Zeke, 
^'and the varmints will get a taste of what they 
need." 

After a few minutes more of argument, the major 
consented. All the scouts were signaled to come 
in. This brought nearly seventy well-armed men 
together. Twenty-five of these were told off and 
placed under the command of Zeke Wagram, while 
the same number were under the major's orders. 
The remainderremained with the women and children, 
with Captain Darlington at their head, for the real 
objection to the scheme of the leading scout was that 
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it would probably precipitate an attack upon the 
weaker force left behind. 

If that should occur, however, the captain and his 
men could stand off their assailants uu til the othei's 
hurried to their help. All the troopers dismounted 
and foreed their well-trained horses to lie down, 
where they could serve as breastworks, if worst 
came to worst. 

The plan of procedure was clear to all. Instead 
of waiting for the Wampanoags to attack, the 
troopers and scouts would attack them. One party 
under Zeke Wagram diverged to the right and 
immediately broke into a trot, old Major Willard 
and his company doing the same with his force. 
Everything depended upon promptness, for the 
Indian scouts were watching every movement. 

Before the assailants could reach the spot, the alarm 
was given by the dusky sentinels, and there was a 
scattering of the warriors, who were eagerly waiting 
for their victims to walk into the trap ; but ere they 
could get out of range, the white men were upon 
them with irrestrainable f ury. As the hostiles fled 
for cover, they were exposed to the unerring mus- 
kets that were cracking on every side. The troopers 
rushed near enough to bring their cumbersome pistols 
into play, and plied their swords with terrific effect. 
Brave old Major Willard, whose voice rang like a 
trumpet through the forest, cut down two with his 
own hand, and gave a third a wound which he carried 
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to his dying day. In a tvvinkling, as it seemed, a 
score of redskins were stretched lifeless on the 
ground, and the rest vanished, defeated as utteiiy as 
were the Nipmucks on the previous aftemoon. 

" Back, boys ! " shouted the major ; " and save the 
women and children I " 

Even as he spoke, the sound of fii-ing from the 
direction of the party whom they had left behind, 
nerved the heroes to the utmost. They came through 
the wood and along the path on a run, loading their 
guns as they ran. Fortuiiately, the distance was 
brief, and the Wampanoags fled at the firet sign of 
their coming. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate than the 
outcome of the daring scheme of Zeke Wagram, and 
its success was due to the skill and headlong vigor 
with which it was pressed. Before the redskins could 
save themselves, they were in the midst of the 
hurricane. 

Captain Darlington was so certain he would be 
attacked, that he and all his men, as they crouched 
behind the trees, stood with their fingers on the trig- 
gers of their muskets. Most of the firing which alarmed 
their friends was done By him and his comrades and 
was so effective that itkeptback their assailants until 
the arrival of the troopers sent them flying for their 
lives. 

Several of the white men had been wounded, but 

not a life was lost. The pious Captain Darlington 
i8 
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insisted that all tbis was another direct interposition 
of heaven, though quite willing to give Zeke Wagram 
credit for his commendable part therein. 

Late that night the entire company reached Boston, 
without further inciden- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE TOILS. 

Major Willakd has already made clear the man- 
ner in which Hugh ünderwood became separated 
f rom the body of troopers while they were riding over 
the trail to the rescue of Brookfield. The death of 
his horse compelled him to go afoot and the armed 
men trotted off and left him behind. 

The exeitement of every person deepens as he ap- 
proaches the crisis of the enterprise in which he may 
chance to be engaged. The youth was oppressed 
with anxiety from the fii'St, but it intensified as he 
and the troopers drew near the settlement whose fate 
must soon be determined. At the moment he bade 
Major Willard good-bye, he had no thought of per- 
sonal danger. He was in spirit with thosc that were 
looking so longingly f or the only help that could save 
them. This fact must be plead in palliation of the 
ovei'sight committed by Hugh ünderwood and which 
stirred the resentment of his old friend the scout ; 
for the troopers were hardly beyond sight when he 
awoke to bis own perilous situation. 
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He was standing within a hundred feet of the 
stream, where his hqrse was shot by a lurking Indian, 
who was not only in the immediate vicinity, but doubt- 
less had companions, all of whom were aware of the oc- 
currence and most likely had noticed the abandonment 
of the boy by his friends. Furtherniore, it was 
evident that Major Willard had hardly lef t camp that 
morning, when he was dogged by the Wampanoag 
runners who kept track of his movements all the 
way. 

Men who lead lives of constant peril must leam to 
think and act quickly. While it was ten miles by 
trail to Brookfield, the direct course was somewhat 
less. This of necessity led through the unbroken 
wildemess and could not be foliowed by a horseman. 
Hugh considered himself familiar enough with it — 
though in truth he had never made the journey — to 
feel no hesitation in attempting the task. 

Several reasons impelled hini to this course. Inas- 
much as the Wampanoag scouts would continue their 
surveillance of the troopers the entire distance to 
Brookfield, he would f ree himself at one stroke of their 
haunting presence. Then by pressing hard he was 
hopeful of reaching the settlement shortly after Major 
Willard. He longed to take part in the impetuous 
attack, though well aware that he could add little to 
the momentum of the rescuers. 

The question was whether he would be able to 
effect this radical change of course without the knowl- 
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edge of any of his enemies lurking in the neighbor- 
hood. If he could, all might be well ; if not, the 
chances were overwhelmingly against him. 

These reflections oecupied but a few minutes, when 
he started at a loping trot along the trail. Passing 
a bend, he made a long, sidelong leap to the lef t, and 
ran rapidly for several hundred yards, keeping in the 
densest portion of the wood and not stopping until 
beyond sight of the path he had abandoned. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain the reasons for 
what he did. Skilied as were the red men in follow- 
ing the faint footprints of a fugitive, they were not 
likely to discover what Hugh had done unless they 
were watching him at the time, or missed him from 
the main trail, while he was temporarily out of their 
sight. Then they would hunt for the tell-tale foot- 
prints and press the pursuit. 

Even that of itself would not have eaused the 
fugitive much uneasiness, for so long as a pursuer 
was forced to trail him, Hugh could keep beyond his 
reach, but, as stated, the whole question hinged upon 
whether any of the Wampanoags were aware of his 
actions at the time the actions occurred. 

So far as the youth could determine, he was tem- 
porarily safe. His keen scrutiny of his surroundings 
revealed nothing but the huge trunks, smaller trees, 
saplings, undergrowth, vines and branches with their 
exuberant foliage. Nowhere in any direction was 
detected the slightest sign of friend or enemy. The 
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course he was to follow was fixed in his mind, and 
with but a brief pause, he hied away toward Brook- 
field. 

But the youth understood fuU well the cunning 
of those against whom he was contending, and, as he 
pressed on, he scanned the forest with the keenness 
displayed by Matoket the Nipmuck several days be- 
fore on their memorable journey. 

The vital point was to make sure that no '* briers " 
were in front of him. If danger appeared at the 
rear, he could flee from it, but if in advanee, he must 
turn aside or plunge inextricably into it. 

FuUy one-third of the distanee was passed and 
the heart of the lad was beating high with hope, 
when what sounded like the chirp of a bird slightly 
in advanee and on his right penetrated the profound 
stillness. He might have persuaded himself that it 
was what it seemed, had. not a similar chirping 
come from a point almost opposite. That left no 
doubt that each was made by the lips of an Indian. 

Hugh paused, completely puzzled. To go ahead 
or to turn on either hand was to take him closer to 
the peril, and it appeared equally fatal to retreat, 
while nothing was to be gained by standing still. 
Before he could deeide, he saw an Indian warrior 
whisk behind a tree directly in front and less than a 
dozen rods distant. 

Instinctively, the youth leaped to the protection of 
the nearest trunk, so that on the instant the two held 
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the same relative position toward each other. Neither 
could gain the fatal aim except through the careless- 
ness of his enemy. The warrior had crept forward 
until his discovery was inevitable when he took to 
cover. Even in that critical moment, Hugh Under- 
wood saw something unexplainable in this action of 
his foe, who being in front had only to remain con- 
cealed until he walked straight into the trap, and 
gave the other the chance to shoot him in the back, 
before he could know his danger. 

It was no time, however, for speculation. Self- 
preservation was the question, and Hugli thought of 
nothing else. He stealthily peeped from behind the 
tree at the one that sheltered his enemy. The latter 
acted as if in fear of drawing a shot, for not the first 
glimpse of him was obtained by the vigilant youth. 

How it would have ended, had no complication 
foliowed, it is impossible to say, but the terrifying 
discovery was made by Hugh, that a second warrior 
confronted him from the left. Only a shadowy 
glimpse was caught of him, as he leaped from behind 
one tree to another, but there was no room for doubt. 

It may be said that this intrusion ended all hope 
for Hugh Undervvood. If he fired at one of his 
enemies, the other would be upon him before he 
could reload, while if he did not fire, the two would 
gradually separate so that it was impossible to screen 
himself from them. 

But the way to the rear seemed open, and he de- 
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termined to make a break in that direction. He was 
sure to be shot at and pureued, but the intei-fering 
limbs and trees might divert the aim and perhaps he 
could hold his own with the miscreants that were 
seeking his life. 

He gathered his energies for the effort, when all 
hope sank at sight of a third warrior, standing out 
in fuU relief, and against whom he would have 
collided, had he run fifty yards in a direct course. 

And it was then that the wliole trutli flashed upon 
him. He had virtually been a prisoner from the 
minute Majoj* Willard and his troopers lef t him on 
the bank of the stream they had just forded. In the 
face of all the precaution and the subterf uge he could 
use, it would have been the easiest thing in the 
world for the Wampanoags to shoot him down before 
he left the Brookfield trail. They had kept him 
under surveillance from the fii'st, and were toying with 
him as a cat toys with a mouse before craunching it 
in its jaws. 

Another suggestive fact obtruded itself : while the 
warrioi-s held all the time the option of life or death, 
they had not offered any harm to him. 

The conclusion was inevitable : they had deter- 
mined to make him prisoner : why^ must soon become 
manifest. 

Hugh Underwood threwdown his gun, stepped out 
into fuU view and held up his hands in token of 
submission. 
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And then, not three but five Wampanoag war- 
riors came out from their hiding-places and ap- 
proached. The two whom he had not observed until 
that moment were as near to him as the others, and 
afforded a striking proof of the subtle woodcraft of 
these red men, who, treacherous themselves, kept 
keen watch of the captive so as to anticipate any 
attempt to regain possession of his musket. 

But Hugh held no such thought. He had his 
hunting-knife left, but no other weapon, and, folding 
his arms, grimly awaited the pleasure of his cap- 
tors. 

He knew from the style of their dress and the 
manner in which they painted their faces, that they 
were Wampanoags. Red, in peculiar zigzag lines, 
was their f avorite f orm of decoration. They so timed 
their approach, that the five arrived at the same 
instant, like a giant drawing in the tips of his fingers. 
Tlie most hideously painted of the party was the 
leader, who stooped and picked the discarded gun 
from the ground. The act relieved him and the rest 
from all apprehension as to their own safety. 

" I surrender," was the superfluous remark of the 
captive. 

The leader grinned in a way, which, if possible, 
made his painted countenance several degrees more 
repellent than before. 

*' Me shoot hoss," was the singular response of the 
Wampanoag, who evidently wished his prisoner to 
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know to whom he was primarily indebted for his 
misfortune. 

"You shot him when I was riding across the 
stream ; you came near hitting me," said Hugh, 
thinking it best to keep up his end of the conversa- 
tion. 

'•No hit you — did not try hit you — know kill 
hoss — ^you stay behind — then we catch you " 

"And all because I was a fooi ! " bemoaned Hugh, 
recalling the manner by which he had walked into the 
very trap. " If my death foUows this, and Zeke learns 
how it came about, his pity will become contempt," 
he added, thereby reflecting as the reader will recall, 
the real sentiments of the scout. 

The prisoner would have liked to ask these red- 
skins why they singled him out for capture and 
what they intended to do with him, but his heart 
shrank instinctively from the question whose answer 
he feared with an unspeakable fear. 

The captors now began talking among themselves. 
The leader seemed to hold certain views which he 
strove to impress upon the others, but which the 
four combated. They shook their heads, gesticu- 
lated, and, so far as Hugh could judge, could not be 
made to agree with him. Finally, he acquiesced. 
Pointing in the direction of the trail, he said : 

" Go that way." 

Without hesitation, the youth did as ordered, his 
captors falling in behind him and walking in inegu- 
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lar order. The distance was considerable, and it 
was some time before they were back in the path 
from which he had fled with high hope of an early re- 
union with his friends. Halting he looked about for 
further commands, which were to the effect that he 
was to continue in the course indicated. Accord- 
ingly, the well marked trail was crossed, the next 
halt being at a point a quarter of a mile removed. 

They had entered a deep hollow, surrounded by 
rocks, boulders and high wooded banks, the vegeta- 
tion so dense that twilight reigned even at midday. 
Without paying any heed to the captive, the Wara- 
panoags renewed the discussion, which was probably 
the cause of the brief journey, Hugh was unable to 
understand a word of their tongue, but he suspected 
that the wrangling was over the disposal that was to 
be made of him. Imagination shuddered to picture 
what that might be, but the fact that his life had 
been spared, and that he had not been bound or 
offered any indignity, left no inference possible 
except that he was sentenced to torture. 

It is well known that the American race has always 
been fond of subjecting their prisoners to prolonged 
and painful deaths. Sometimes, they are made to 
run the gauntlet, as it is termed, which means that 
they start on a race between two long lines of their 
tormentors, who beat them with clubs as they come 
within reach. If the hapless captive manages to 
reach the end of the lines — a f eat almost impossible — 
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he has the chance of a dash for freedom, but he gener- 
ally sinks exhausted and bleeding and is pummeled 
to death as he lies on the ground. 

A still more f rightf ui fate was that of being burned 
at the stake. Fastened to a tree, the wood was 
piled around the captive, and the scène which fol- 
iowed is too painf ui to be dwelt upon. More than a 
hundred years af ter the events we are relating, Colo- 
nel Crawford, in command of an expedition against 
the western Indians, sufEered death in this indescrib- 
ably dreadful form. 

Hugh Underwood had been impressed many times 
by Zeke Wagram, that, if he ever feil into the hands 
of the redskins, he must above all things avoid show- 
ing fear, and, no matter to what indignities he was 
subjected, he must never beg for mercy. To do that 
would earn the contempt of his enemies and incite 
them to further barbarities. No Indian is looked 
upon as a true warrior until he is able to smile at 
pain, and taunt his enemies while they are exhaust- 
ing their ingenuity in trying to force a cry from 
him. 

Undoubtedly this is an almost superhuman task 
and of ttimes the bravest man succumbs. How great, 
therefore, was the test to which this boy was forced 
when upon what may be termed his first war trail I 

" God helping me," he murmured, " I shall meet 
death like a man." 

The brave lad had one source of help in his ex- 
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tremity, not alwajrs granted to the grim wamor of a 
hundred battles. His faith in God was as deep and 
abiding as that of his parents. He had imbibed it 
with his mother's milk, and it was woven into his 
very nature. Nothing could rob him of it. 

That one so young, so buoyaut, so rugged and 
hopeful should feel the keenest anguist at the pros- 
pect of death, while his foot was on the threshold of 
life was natural and inevitable. He longed that he 
might live to clasphis loved father and motheragain, 
but could they reach him with their voices in his 
extremity, it would be to say : 

" Son, put thy trust in God ; whatever He does is 
right ; meet thy fate as becomes the Christian who 
bows his head and prays, ' Not my will, but thine, O 
Lord, be done I ' " 

And sustained and soothed by this unfaltering 
trust, Hugh Underwood showed no sign of fear or 
dread, except what might be taken as such in the 
pale face and the occasional compression of the lips. 

The fine ingrained heroism of the youth was not 
to escape the crucial test. The gorge in which they 
had halted was one of the wildest and gloomiest he 
had ever seen in his trampings through the f orest. A 
giant oak, growing on the lower edge of one of the 
sides, had been splintered by lightning, and the 
enormous, prostrate trunk extended across the bottom 
of the ravine, which must have been overwhelmed 
with floods when the storms raged. As cooUy as if 
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he were one of the warrions, Hugh seated himself on 
the tree and awaited the action of his captors. 

While he sat thus, praying to heaven to sustain 
him in the crisis which could not be far off, the 
Wampanoags renewed their wrangling. Finally, one 
of them suddenly tumed and strode out of the gorge, 
quickly disappearing in the woods. The others im- 
mediately ceased their animated conversation, and 
sitting down on the log, several f eet from the captive, 
talked in lower and more disjointed tones. 

With his feelings at the highest tension, Hugh 
speculated as to what the abrupt departure of the 
Wampanoag meant. He suspected he had gone after 
more warriors that they might en joy the f east in store 
for them. Perhaps a consultation with the ferocious 
King Philip was necessary in all cases where capital 
punishment was involved. 

The sultry summer afternoon was drawing to a 
close, but an hour passed without bringing the mes- 
senger. The action of the four showed they were 
expecting him, though their painted faces gave no 
indications of their emotions. Suddenly the leader 
rosé to his f eet, looked on all sides, and then emitted a 
whoop, different from the usual signals employed by 
his people, when in the woods. The cry was not 
loud but it must have penetrated to a considera- 
ble distance. Hugh listened with the rest for the re- 
sponse, but there was none, nor was the call repeated. 

Young and lusty as was the youth, he had taxed 
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his strength to the point of revolt. Sleeping little 
during the preceding few nights, and traraping many 
miles through the woods, with all his faculties keyed 
to the highest point, he now feit the reaction ; and 
though the immediate prospect before him was 
enough to make the strongest man shndder, he be- 
came drowsy. He had partaken of food before sepa- 
rating from the troopers, and therefore was not in 
want of more. Despite all his efforts, his head 
nodded, observing which the leader of the Wampa- 
noags asked: 

"Want sleep?" 

" I have been fighting the Wampanoags a long time," 
was the rather boastful reply of the prisoner; "I 
have done them so much harm that I am tired." 

" Sleep, stay here." 

Hugh Underwood sat down on the dry earth, re- 
moved his cap and leaned back against the fallen 
oak. It would not seem that the surroundings or the 
situation itself was conducive to slumber, but it is a 
fact that he had not remained tlius fifteen minutes 
when he sank into as deep and refreshing sleep as 
ever weighed down his eyelids when reposing in his 
tmndle bed at home. 

Nor was he disturbed by his captors, who Ut their 
pipes with the aid of the steel and flint employed by 
the white man, and smoked while the night closed 
around them. 

It was fuUy evening, when a signal from the wood 
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announced the approach of the messenger who had 
been absent so long. The talking grew so animated 
that the young sleeper was aroused and stared around 
him. A fire had been kindled and was reflected from 
the forms of the five Wampanoags, three of whom 
were seated on the fallen tree, while the leader and 
the fifth were standing and talking so excitedly that 
violence seemed to impend between them. It was 
not until Hugh Underwood had rubbed his eyes and 
looked and listened that he recalled his situation. 
He appeared to attract no attention and he did not 
stir while striving to coUect his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FRIEND IN NEED. 

It is hard to conceive of a situation more hopeless 
than that of Hugh Underwood, and yet it cannot be 
said that at any time he wholly abandoned himself 
to despair. He recalled many of the incidents in 
Zeke Wagram's life, when the outlook for him was 
as dark as that of himself, and yet the scout always 
lived up to the motto that while there's life there's 
hope. Why should not his young disciple be equally 
courageous? 

It may have been because of the situation of Hugh 
that his naturally bright faculties acquired a preter- 
natural keenness. He listened to the wrangling of 
the Wampanoags, and decided that the messenger had 
gone to consult King Philip and that he had sent an 
order that the prisoner should not suffer torture until 
the morrovv. With no wish to affect any unnecessary 
mystery, it may be stated that the captive's supposi- 
tion was partly true. Pometacom or Philip had be- 
come so incensed against the white men, who were 
fighting and remoraelessly pushing him to the wall, 
ï9 
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that he encouraged the use of every possible means 
against them. He was willing that his warrioi'S 
should torture prisoners, and he was not above taking 
a part in the horrible pastime himself, but the com- 
mand wliich he had left with the main body in the 
vicinity of Brookfield, was that nothing of the kind 
should be done without his consent previously 
obtained. 

The leader of the captors insisted that the white 
youth should undergo death at the stake immediately 
after he was taken. His companions opposed, refer- 
ring to the wrath of King Philip when the truth should 
reach him. The leader replied that he need never 
know the truth, whereupon, one of the warriors in- 
sisted that if the other sought to carry out his pur- 
pose, he would see that the chieftain was informed of 
it. That ended the dispute f or the time, though the 
niiscreant renewed his plea after the halt in the gorge. 
He won over a warrior, but the others held out. To 
settle the question one of them set out to find the 
chieftain, and to obtain if possible his consent. 

Probably such consent would have been granted, 
had the messenger been able to find the great Wam- 
panoag, but the tribe were moving toward Brook- 
field, and too important matters were impending to 
permit any trifling diversion to interfere. The five 
warriors were advised to hold their prisoner until 
moming, when doubtless Philip would make his 
wishes known. 
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The leader of the little party dared notfurther urge 
his wishes, for the journey of the messenger revealed 
the facts to othera of the Wampanoags, and thus it 
was certain to reach the ears of the chieftain, who 
would visit swift punishment (as he proved in more 
than one instance), upon those tliat disregarded 
his commands. Furthermore, all the Wampanoags 
yearned to be present at the coming entertainment. 

Accordingly, it was settled that Hugh Underwood 
should be held prisoner through the night, with the 
understanding that his torture was to begin shortly 
after sunrise. 

The captors started a small fire in the gorge, near 
the root of the splintered oak, but nothing in the f orm 
of food or drink appeared. They smoked and 
occasionally spoke a few words, which resembled 
grunting more than the f orms of speech, and acted as 
if nnaware of the presence of a prisoner. 

The coming of night revived hope in the heart of 
Hugh Underwood. As he looked around at the 
frowning forest, and reflected that if he could reach 
unobserved a point fif ty feet from camp, he would be 
safe, he asked himself why such a feat was not 
possible. The method employed times innumemble 
before and since, suggested itself : it was to feign 
sleep and thereby throw his custodians oflf their guard 
during which he would secure the friendly shelter. 
He could think of no other scheme and he determined 
to try it. 
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As he sat in his old position, with hls back against 
the fallen tree, the reflection of the firelight struck 
him. It seemed wiser to him to pi*etend to continue 
his slumber, so, after rubbing his eyes and staring 
a while, he began to nod again, and finally sinking his 
head on his breast breathed deeply and regularly. 

Hugh acted his löle so well that it is more than 
likely most of his captors believed he was uncon- 
scious. As the night progressed, three of them lay 
down on the ground on the other side of the prostrate 
tree, with their feet toward the fire, though one of 
them was so far from the blaze that only his moc- 
casins were visible. The two sentinels, instead of 
separating, remained together, between Hugh and 
the base of the trunk which served both as a chair. 

Peeping through his half-closed eyelids, the youth 
saw the glow of one pipe, while the other appeared 
to have tired of the solace and had laid his tobacco 
aside. At long intervals they spoke, but only a 
syllable or two was uttered. The fire was beyond 
them, so that their forms were thrown in relief 
against the blaze which was replenished, when neces- 
sary, by one of those on guard. The light enabled 
Hugh to keep track of every movement made by 
them. The remaining three were behind him, so that 
he could not see them without tuming his head, — a 
proceeding that would have been fatal to the plan 
he had in mind. 

There was no way of judging of the passage of 
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time, but he was confident it was iiot far from mid- 
night when he decided upon his attempt. The fire 
had not been renewed for a long while, and had sunk 
so low that only the dim outlines of the two sentinels, 
still seated on the fallen tree, were visible. Neither 
was smoking and had not spoken for a half-hour. 
Their figures were bent over and he was almost cer- 
tain that both were unconscious. 

The course that Hugh had laid out for himself 
was not to rise silently to his feet and try to steal 
away unobserved. The Indian sleeps so lightly that 
a rustling leaf will awaken him, and all of them were 
sure to be astir, before he could take a dozen steps, no 
matter with what care he moved. His plan was to 
assume that he was sure to be discovered, in spite of 
every precaution. It was then manifest that every- 
thing depended upon his getting to a safe distance 
before pursuit could be made. At the moment for 
action, he intended to dart as quickly and lightly 
as he could for the nearest portion of the wood. If 
he could reach a point less than twenty yards away, 
he was confident he would have a " fighting chance " 
for life. 

With the crisis at hand, the lad spent several 
minutes in supplication to God. Barnest as was 
his appeal, he ended it with the aspiration : " Not 
my will, but thine, O Lord, be done." 

Hugh had actually gathered his muscles for the 
suprème effort, when his straining ear detected a 
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slight noise behind him. Forgetting liimself in the 
tense state of his nerves, he tumed liis head like a 
flash. There stood one of the Wampanoags, not ten 
feet distant, as wide awake as when loping along 
the war trail. 

Compelled to defer their grand treat, they planned 
to gain something of that nature to which even King 
Philip would not object. Everything had been ar- 
ranged with a view of inducing the captive to try to 
escape. Each of the five was looking for it, and on 
the watch, not only to prevent but to secure enjoy- 
ment from the attempt. The moment the truth 
flashed upon Hugh, he gently lay down on the 
ground, for his posture had become uncomfortable. 

" I might have known there wasn't any cliance," 
was his bitter reflection ; " but it shall give them 
no sport." 

It was a crushing blow, thus to have his hopes 
dashed in an instant and it required a suprème effort 
to save himself from complete collapse, but he suc- 
ceeded. That from which he strove to obtain and 
did obtain some cheer was the possibility of help 
from Zeke Wagram. The distance between the 
camp in the gorge and Brookfield was so slight, that 
the scout could easily pass it, in a few hours after 
the arrival of Major Willard and the troopers. If he 
essayed it, he would bring several men and they 
would make short work with the five Wampanoags. 

But an insurmountable obstacle dwarfed this hope. 
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There was no method conceivable by which the scout, 
with all his wondeiful acumen, could learn that his 
young f riend was a prisoner in the gorge. He would 
of necessity make his journey mostly at night, and 
with the sun shining in the sky it would require 
hours of the hardest work and of consummate skill for 
him to find the trail of the party and folio w it to this 
gorge. 

Reason would declare that the achievement was 
lifted into the realm of impossibility ; but opposed to 
that was the fact that it is the seeming impossible 
that of ten succeeds. Who would have declared that 
the panic-stricken inmates of the old stone building 
at Brookfield could be saved, when the flaming tow 
and flax and hemp and wood were hearing irresist- 
ibly down upon them? Andyet it is a historical fact, 
as we have already stated, that a sudden shower of 
rain so extinguished and saturated the combustibles 
that the Indians could notrekindle them. 

Would it be more wonderf ui if some unexplainable 
instinct should guide the scout and his companions 
to the spot where Hugh Underwood was praying for 
their coming? Perhaps it would not have been, but 
the truth remains that nothing of the kind took place. 

With enough dread on his soul to drive away sleep 
apparently for days, the young prisoner sank into a 
genuine slumber that lasted until the sun was above 
the horizon, and it would have continued, had not 
a kick brought the bewildered lad to his feet. 
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The brutal leader of the small party developed a 
remarkable fondness for grinning, for the firetsight 
that confronted the youth was that painted coun- 
tenance bisected by his tantalizing smile. Hugh 
was hungry, thirsty and dazed. 

" See dere," said the Wampanoag, extendiiig his 
arm toward the splintered stump of the oak at the 
side of the gorge. 

The face of the youth paled and he recoiled with 
a gasp of terror which could not be repressed. FuUy 
half a eord of sticks, limbs and twigs, filled between 
with dry leaves, had been piled against the 
stump whose innumerable needle-like points were so 
seasoned that they were as combustible as kindling 
wood. 

Hugh Underwood needed no one to teil him the 
meaning of all this. His emotion delighted the 
Wampanoags, and the leader fairly chuckled as he 
said: 

" Ugh ! — white pappoose cry I want squaw come 
sabe him I " 

Hugh forced back thegroan that rosé in his throat, 
and looking into the countenance of his tormentor, 
said without a quaver in his voice : 

*' I am not af raid of the fire, for the Great Spirit of 
the white man has whispered in my ear and made me 
as strong as King Philip himself ." 

It was the custom of captives in the situation of 
the lad to taunt their enemies in the hope of hastening 
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the end of the torture, but the occasion was too solemn 
for Hugh to do anything of that nature. 

The reader is not to be harrowed by a picture of 
agony, for it gives us immeasurable relief to say that 
the scène which promised to be of that nature was 
ended before it had fairly begun. 

There can be little doubt that tlie Wampanoags had 
arranged to burn their captive at the stake, and were 
only awaiting the arrival of word from King Philip, 
which was momentarily expected. Hugh Under- 
wood at last abandoned hope and was praying from 
the uttermost depths of his heart for strength in the 
awful ordeal that faced him. All thought of resist- 
ance was gone. 

This was the fearful situation, when a resounding 
whoop echoed among the trees near at hand. The 
five waniors started and looked inquiringly in the 
direction whence came the signal. The next moment 
a Wampanoag strode down the side of the gorge, and 
with a face aflame with wrath, smote the leader of 
the party with his naked hand and with such fearful 
force that he toppled over on his back as if dead. 
He raised his fist against the others who cowered be- 
fore his consuraing anger. Then he addressed to 
them words that scorched their very souls. No one 
essayed to reply, but stood mute and motionless. 

Snatching up the musket of the youth from where 
it was leaning against the prostrate tioink, he handed 
it to him and said : 
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" Come with me ! " 

It seemed all like a dream to Hugh, wlio meekly 
foliowed tlie warrior, as he passed up the side of the 
gorge and plunged into the woods. 

" He is a messenger from King Philip," was his 
belief ; " the chief tain is angry that he should be de- 
pri ved of the pleasure of witnessing my death ; I am 
to be taken before the Wampanoags that they may 
feast upon my agony, but I shall make one effort to 
escape when we are deeper in the wood. " 

It was a natural resolution on the part of the cap- 
tive, who, when he had abandoned all hope, now saw a 
desperate chance opening before him, but before he 
could perfect his line of action it was defeated by 
his custodian, who abruptly turned and said in the 
same commanding voice, he had used to the Wam- 
panoags : 

" You walk before me — I will walk behind you." 
The action was sosudden, that Hugh unhesitatingly 
obeyed, as seemed to be the disposition of all with 
whom this remarkable warrior came in contact. 

The proceeding destroyed all possibility of success 
of the particular scheme that was beginning to take 
form in the brain of the youth, but it did not change 
his resolution to make a final fight for life. In the 
flurry of the moments, he could not determine the 
precise courae they were foUowing, but he guessed 
that the Wampanoag camp was a half mile or more 
distant. Before reaching it, he intended to wheel as 
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quickly as he could and fire at'his captor. The prob- 
abilities were that the Wainpanoag would be on his 
guard and anticipate him, but Hugh could conceive 
of no other plan, and, even if shot down, it would be a 
hundred times preferable to burning at the stake with 
the jeering miscreants dancing around him. 

But the scheme of Hugh Underwood was never 
attempted. When on the pohit of putting it into 
execution, the Indian said, in his peremptory 
voice : 

" Stop ! " and the lad obeyed as if at the warning 
rattle of a serpent. 

Facing about, he surveyed the warrior with closer 
scrutiny that before. 

He was of about medium height, dressed in the 
usual fashion of the Wampanoags and with toma- 
hawk and knife in the girdle which encircled his 
waist. . . . His face was entirely covered with red 
and black paint, which was not only hideous of itself, 
but would have bidden his identity, even from his 
f riends except under close scrutiny. His hair, which 
his race generally wore long and dangling, or tied up 
in a scalp-lock with painted feathers projecting from 
the crown, was cut short. 

From this quoled description, the reader wil 1 rec- 
ognize the Wampanoag as Wa-ra-wao, whose freedom 
was due to the grace of Zeke Wagram the scout. 

Approaching the youth who was on his guard, Wa- 
ra-wao pointed southward and said : 
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"There are the warriors of King Philip," and 
extending his arm in two other directions in turn, 
added : 

" There is Brookfield and there is Chilton, the 
home of my brother. He may go to which one he 
chooses : which shall it be ? " 

The declamtion almost took away the breath of 
Hugh, f or it was a plain pledge that he was to be set 
at liberty. Since it was too late for him to be of any 
help at the destroyed settlement, and since, too, he 
knew the anguish of his parents over his absence, he 
said : 

" I would go to my home." 

" Then go." 

He hesitated ; could the offer be sincere ? 

" Let my brother beware, for Philip's warriors are 
in the wood; if they see him they will slay him; it 
may be they will tie him to a tree and build a fire 
around him ; but my young brother is wise and will 
not sleep when the sun shines." 

Convinced at last that he was really saved, the 
youth meant to satisfy partially at least his curiosity. 

" Why, Wampanoag, do you set me free, when I 
had been condemned to death ? " 

" The white scout, the friend of my brother, saved 
the life of Wa-ra-wao when the white men sought to 
kiU him." 

" Zeke Wagram ! " exclaimed the delighted Hugh ; 
" I knew that if I was saved, it would be through him ; 
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but liow dare you do this, Wa-ra-wao, without the 
command of King Philip your great chieftain? " 

" It was by command of Philip." 

** Ah ! then I am f ree indeed ! Let me take your 
hand, Wa-ra-wao, as I bid you good-bye." 

The Wampanoag extended his dusky palm. 

" But teil me," eontinued the curious youth, " why 
should King Philip save me from death ? " 

Still clasping the hand of the boy, the Indian fixed 
liis piercing eye upon him, and loweriug his voice, 
said: 

" lam K%7^ Philip l '* 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

UNCROWNED. 

When the trooper brought his Wampanoag prisoner 
before Majpr Willard and Zeke Wagram, on the 
previous night, the scout suspected his identity, the 
moment he saw his height and heard his voice, for it 
will be remembered the two had been intimate f riends, 
before the outbreak of the war between the chieftain 
and the settlers. Tlie firelight which feil upon his 
painted countenance removed all doubts, and the fear 
of Zeke was that Major Willard would recognize him. 
As shown, however, no sucli recognition took place. 

The conversation foliowed in the Wampanoag 
tongue and a f uU understanding was reached between 
the scout and the great Indian leader. The manner 
in which it was carried out by both has been related. 
Philip knew nothing of the capture of Hugh Under- 
wood, but he told his " brother " that if it were pos- 
sible to save him he would do so, and he did it. It 
is no fiction to say that King Philip of Mount Hope 
saved his lif e by cutting off his hair and so disguising 
his appearance that many of those that had been 
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familiar with him failed to suspect his identity. In 
one instance, a white soldier shot Philip's uncle at 
the side of the chief, without dreaming of the more 
royal game that might have served for a target. 

Having started for his home, Hugh Underwood 
succeeded in making his way through the forest 
without mishap and joined his parents in safety. 

A few days af ter the destruction of Brookfield, and 
on a Sunday, the Wampanoags attacked Hadley. 
The assault was so impetuous that the people were 
diiven to the meeting-house, in which the women 
and children took ref uge, and for a time it looked as 
if the most dreadf ui massacre of the war was to f oUow. 
At the critical moment, a tall gray-haired man ap- 
peared among the panic-stricken settlers, springing 
as it seemed from the ground itself . His only weapon 
W3S a sword, but the clear ringing voice in which he 
issued his commands proved that it was not the fii-st 
time he had directed in battle. He brought order 
out of conf usion, and led a charge against the Indians 
which scattered them like chaff inahurricane. Then 
when the awe-stricken men looked about for their 
saviour he had vanished. 

" It was an angel sent from heaven I " exclaimed 
more than one, and most of those not in the secret 
believed him. 

But the man who performed this historical exploit 
was William Goffe, then seventy years old. He had 
been a major-general in the English army and was 
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one of the judges who sentenced Charles I. to death, 
and was prominent in political affafrs during the 
Commonwealth. When Charles II. came to the 
throne, Goffe fled to America, landing in Boston in 
1660. He remained in concealment in New Haven 
from 1661 to 1664, when he went to Hadley, where 
he staid until just before his death in 1679. 

On the same ship that brought over Goffe was 
Edward Whalley, fifteen years younger though he 
was the father-in-law of Goffe. He was also a mem- 
ber of the high court of justice which condemned 
King Charles and signed the death warrant. He 
belonged to Cromwell's second and third Parliaments 
and the House of Lords. For some months after the 
arrival of the two regicides they appeared in public 
and joined in devotional meetings in Cambridge and 
Boston, both being kindly received. When news 
came of the passage by Parliament of the Indemnity 
Act, singling out Whalley and Goffe for vengeance, 
they fled to New Haven and were concealed by John 
Davenport, the founder of the town, in the " Judges' 
Cave." By order of the king, diligent search was 
made for them, but they had numerous friends who 
hid them at New Haven and Milford for nearly two 
years. The hunt becoming too hot, they took refuge 
in a cave in New Hampshire, where they were dis- 
covered by some Indians, when they returned to 
Hadley, and Whalley died just before the outbreak 
of King Philip's war. Another regicide, named 
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Dixwell, also saved his life by flight to New Eng- 
land. 

On the same day of the attack on Hadley, a num- 
ber of houses and barns were burned at Deerfield. 
Some weeks later, Northfield was attacked, a dozen 
settlers killed and a force of thirty men, under Cap- 
tain Beei-s, sent to their relief, was ambushed and 
nearly all slain. Deerfield was assailed a second 
time, and the panic-stricken farmers fled in hot haste, 
leaving a large quantity of grain unthreshed in the 
fields. To prevent its waste, Captain Lathrop with 
eighty young men of Ipswich, " the flower of Essex," 
set out with wagons and teamsters to finish threshing 
the grain and to biing it away. Returning with the 
loaded wagons, the party halted near a brook f or rest. 
The luscious grapes were so abundant that the men 
separated and began gatliering and eating them. 

Several hundred Indians had been foUowing the 
soldiers f or hours through the woods, on the watch f or 
some such opportunity. The unarmed men were as- 
sailed with a f ury that permitted only seven to escape. 
Captain Moseley at Deerfield heard the firing, and sus- 
pecting the cause, set out to the relief of his friends. 
He inflicted severe loss upon the Indians and drove 
them off. The little stream ran crimson that day 
and has ever since been known as " Bloody Brook." 

The success of Philip terrified the settlers, who 
saw that the only safety from annihilation was a 
crushing campaign which should never cease till the 
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terrible leader was killed and his warriors ground to 
the dust. Despite the treaty made by the powerful 
NaiTagansetts, they became the allies of the Wam- 
panoag leader, and since they were by far the most 
dangerous, it was decided to attack them. The armed 
force put into the field by Connecticut, Plymouth 
and Massachusetts numbered more than a thousand 
men, which were joined by one hundred and fifty 
Mohicans under the command of Governor Josiah 
Winslow of Plymouth. 

It was leamed through a captured prisoner that 
three thousand Narragansetts had rendezvoused in a 
stronghold at South Kingston, Rhode Island. The 
fort stood on elevated ground in the midst of a swamp 
and covered several acres. It was inclosed on every 
side by palisades and could be reached only by a path 
over a flimsy footbridge of logs. It is believed to 
have been the most powerful fort ever constructed 
by American Indians. 

In winter, when the snow lay deep on the ground 
and the weather was intensely cold. Captain Benjamin 
Church, with his large force, attacked this stronghold. 
The fighting was terrific. In the space of a few 
minutes, the whites were repulsed with severe loss, 
six captains being among the killed, but Church 
rallied his men, and, though wounded three times, 
forced an entrance, set fire to the fort and drove out 
the Indians, who had more than six hundred killed. 
Among the céiptured was Canonchet, the head sachem 
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of the tribe, who had broken his treaty with the 
settlers. He was put to death for his treachery. 

Philip was not iiijured and his hatred of the white 
people was more intense thau ever, He urged the 
Mohawks to join him, but they refused, His imper- 
ious will and mighty eloquence, however, seemed re- 
sistless. In the course of a month, the war spread 
over an area of three hundred miles. Warwick and 
Providence in Rhode Island nan^owly escaped de- 
struction, and the villages of Medford, Weymouth, 
Groton, Lancaster and Marlborough were laid in 
ashes. The Indians were so successful that a party 
of them actually encamped on the deserted fields at 
Deerfield and began planting crops. Captain Tur- 
ner, twenty miles distant, was so incensed that he 
gathered one liundred troopers and attacked the Indian 
encampment at daylight. The savages fled in such 
haste to their canoes that most of their paddies were 
left behind, and the warrioi*s were swept over the falls. 
The troopei-s pui*süed and shot down the others with 
so much vigor that fully two hundred were killed, 
while only a single soldier lost his life. 

But once again, the whites lost everything through 
their own carelessness. Hardly was their triumph 
complete, when they were assailed by a hostile force 
in the vicinity. The rumor that Philip was at their 
head spread a panic among the white men, of whom 
one-third was killed, including Captain Turner. 

But the authorities were fully roused, for it had 
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become a question of self-preservation. The ludians 
suffered a number of repulses and the scène of hostil- 
ities shifted southward to Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Captain Church recovered from his grievous 
wounds and harried the hostiles night and day. He 
succeeded in winning away many of Philip's allies, 
and Massachusetts sent out a proclamation promising 
to pardon every warrior who laid down his arms with- 
in two 'weeks. This was decisive and Philip's forces 
were so weakened that it was evident the end wAs near. 

But the indomitable chieftain held no thought of 
submission. When one of his warriors dared to ad- 
vise him to surrender, Philip sunk his tomahawk 
in his brain. It was a characteristic act, but it was 
as fatal to the leader as to his victim. Philip and a 
few devoted followers became fugitives fleeing from 
place to place and uever daring to abide anywhere 
long, because of their pursuers who hunted them down 
as if they were rabid dogs, 

One day, when Captain Church was in camp at 
Tiverton, he was told that an Indian runner had ar- 
rived with important news. He was conducted to the 
presence of the oflBcer who asked him what tidings he 
brought. 

" I know where Philip is hiding." 

" But you were one of his warriors ; why do you 
come to me with this news ? " 

A gleam of f erocity lit up the s warthy countenance 
as the Indian replied : 
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" My brother asked Philip to sunender to the white 
men and Philip answered by killing him with his 
tomahawk ; therefore, I wish his death." 

Captain Church understood not only Indian nature, 
but knew the warrior before him. He did not doubt 
the truth of the Information. 

" Where is the chief ? " 

The runner explained that he and a small band 
were on a piece of land at the south end of the swamp, 
near the foot of Mount Hope. 

" I knbw the spot," said Captain Church ; " if 
Philip is there, he shall not leave it except as a pris- 
oner." 

Without loss of time. Captain Church had the place 
surrounded, with his soldiers so placed that every 
possible outlet was guarded. Then several men were 
sent into the swamp to rout out the game. 

Zeke Wagram and a Nipmuck ally were stationed 
at an opening just beyondsight of the nearest guards. 
The scout was unusually agitated. While he had 
done valiant service against the hostiles, he had never 
lost his sympathy for the chieftain, who fuUy recipro- 
cated his friendship, as he had proved and would have 
proven again had the opportunity come in his way. 

Seeing the end months before it came, the scout 
sought out Philip and begged him to submit while he 
could secure terms. The chieftain showed no anger 
toward his " brother," but admitted that he was right 
and the final overthrow of the Indians was at hand. 
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But tlie eilief declared he would iiever trust the white 
men ; tliey had forced him into the war through their 
injustice, and they would break their most solemn 
pledges. It was useless to argue, for Philip had re- 
solved to die fighting and it was indifferent to him 
how soon he feil. So they parted in sadness, not to 
meet again until the fateful day when the chieftain's 
hiding place was surrounded by armed men. 

Even then, Zeke Wagram was determined to be- 
friend the Wampanoag, if the possibility presented 
itself. At the most, he would not shoot the fugitive 
as the soldiera had been ordered to do on sight. To 
make sure of this, the scout clogged the vent hole of 
his musket, so that it would " flash in the pan." 

" Should Philip come this way," he said to the Nip- 
muck at his side ; " leave it to me to slay him." 

" But my brother may miss," was the shrewd sug- 
gestion. 

" I never miss my aim " 

To the dismay of Zeke Wagram, he heard at that 
moment the sound of a man running toward thera. 
A few seconds later, King Philip burst into sight, 
gun in hand, head bent and coming at full speed. 
His quick glances to the right and lef t and in front 
revealed to him the peril upon which he was advanc- 
ing. 

He recognized the scout and dropped to a walk, 
doubting whether to approach or to turn back into 
the swamp. 
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" Leave him to me," said Zeke stemly to liis com- 
panion, and tlien immediately called in Wampanoag : 

" Come on, Philip I I shall pretend to shoot, but 
my gun will not harm you ! You are safe from me 
but not from otliers.'* 

" I know my brother," was the response of the fug- 
itive, who had not ceased his approach though his 
pace slackened. He bounded forward again, appar- 
ently not seeing the Nipmuck, who stood partly be- 
hindthe white man. The report of a gun on the other 
side of the swamp hastened the flight of Philip. 

The scout leveled his weapon at the breast of the 
chieftain, who was watching him and who did not 
falter, but smiled and continued toward him, as if he 
intended to embrace him in his arms. There was no 
doubt or distrust in the face of King Philip even 
though he looked straight into the muzzle of a loaded 
rifle. 

Zeke Wagram pressed the trigger, but his weapon 
*' flashed in the pan," as he had made sure it would do. 
He turned to prevent the Nipmuck from fu-ing, but 
the warrior was quickerthan he. His gun was aimed 
at the same moment, for he meant there should be no 
failure, if any slip occurred. Scarcely had the silent 
flash and puff told their story, when the second musket 
was discharged. Thebullet passed through theheart 
of King Philip, who dropped his gun, emitted a single 
cry, and, flinging up his arms, lunged forward on his 
face in a pool of water, where he never stirred. 
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Captain Churcli cut off the head and it was dis- 
played fora time on the palisades at Plymouth. The 
Massachusetts authorities sold the chieftain's only son 
into slaveiy in Bermuda, and thus ended the dynasty 
of Massasoit, ^yho welcomed the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
and continued their friend throughout life. 

In proportion to the population, King Philip's war 
was the most disastrous of its kind that ever afflicted 
our country. More than six hundred peraons, mostly 
young men, were killed, and thirteen towns and five 
hundred buildings were burned, while the expense was 
fuUy half a million dollars. The loss of the Indians 
was three thousand, but the end was the crushing of 
the formidable confederacy and the uncrowning of 
their king. 

THE END. 
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^he Ferry cMaidofthe Chattahoochee 

^y cAnnie ëM. barnes Utastraied by Ida Waagh 

An heroic little Georgia girl, in her father's extremity, takes 
charge of his ferry, and through many vicissitudes and several 
impending calamities, succeeds in carrying out her purpose of 
supporting her invaHd parent and his family. The heroine's 
cheerfulness and hearty good humor, combined with an un- 
flinching zeal in her determination to accomplish her work, 
make a character which cannot fail to appeal to young people. 

(A cMaid of the First Century 

®y Lacy Foster Sfiadison Ittustraied by Ida Waugh 

A little maid of Palestine goes in search of her father, who, 
for political reasons, has been taken as a slave to Rome. She 
is shipwrecked in the Mediterranean, but is rescued by a 
passing vessel bound for Britain. Eventually an opportunity is 
afforded her for going to Rome, where, after many trying and 
exciting experiences, she and her father are united and his 
liberty is restored to him. 

cMy Lady ^arefoot 

^y SUrs* Evetyn ^aymond ütastrated by Ida Waugh 

A beautifully told story of the trials of a little backwoods girl 
who lives in a secluded place with an eccentric uncle, until his 
death. The privations she undergoes during his life-time, her 
search for other relatives, her rather uncongenial abode with 
them, her return to her early home to acquire her uncle's 
estate, and thus to enjoy a useful and happy life, form a most 
interesting narrative of a girl whose ruggedness and simplicity 
of character must appeal to the admiration of all readers. 
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Vorothy Vayi 

^yjutie <5(f. Lippmann Ittustrated by Ida Waagh 

This is a most interesting story of a bright and spirited young 
girl whose widowed mother re-niarries. The impulsive girl 
chafes under the new relationship, being unwilling to share 
with another the bounteous love of her mother which she had 
learned to claim wholly for her own. By the exercise of great 
tact and kindness, the obdurate Dorothy is at last won over, 
and becomes a most estimable girl. 

cMiss Wildfire 

^y Jutte ëM* Lippmann Utastrated hy Ida Waugh 

The story of a governess' attempt to win the love and confi- 
dence of her ward, who, owing to a lack of early restraint, is 
inclined to be somewhat of a hoyden. The development of 
the girl's character and her eventual victory over her turbu- 
lent disposition combine to form a story of unusual merit and 
one which will hold its reader's eager attention throughout. 
"A story of girls for girls that teaches a moral without 
labeling or tagging it at the end." — Wesiem Christian 
Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

c/ln Odd Little Lass 

Vyjessie E. Wright ' Iltustraied by Ida Waugh 

This is a story of the regeneration of a little street waif. She 
begins life in a lowly court of a large city. Her adventures 
are numerous, and often quite exciting. After a time she 
is transplanted to the country, where alter many thrilling 
experiences she eventually grows into a useful and lovable 
young woman. The story is pleasantly told, and abounds 
in interesting incident. 

" The story is an intensely interesting one, and abounds in 
pleasing and unique situations." — Religious Telescope, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Tïüo Wyomtng Girls 

®y ëMrs. Carrie L. êMarshatt Htustraied by Ida Waugh 

Two girls, thrown upon their own resources, are obliged to 
" prove up " their homestead claim. This would be no very 
serious matter were it not for the persecution of an unscru- 
pulous neighbor, who wishes to appropriate the property to 
his own use. The girls endure many privations, have a num- 
ber of thrilHng adventures, but finally secure their claim and 
are generally well rewarded for their courage and persever- 
ance. 

^he Girt ^nchers 

Vy Sdrs. Carrie L. S^rshatt Htustrated by Ida Waugh 

A story of life on a sheep ranch in Montana. The dangers 
and difficulties incident to such a life are vividly pictured, and 
the interest in the story is enhanced by the fact that the ranch 
is managed almost entirely by two young girls. By their 
energy and pkick, coupled with courage, kindness, and un- 
selfishness they succeed in disarming the animosity of the 
neighboring cattle ranchers, and their enterprise eventually 
results successfully. 

c/ln Every-^ay Heroine 

By SJfXary <A* Denison Ittastrated by Ida Waugh 

The heroine is not an impossible character but only a pure, 
winsome, earnest girl, who at fourteen years of age is sud- 
denly bereft of fortune and father and becomes the chief sup- 
port of a semi-invalid mother. While there are many touching 
scènes, the story as a whole is bright and chee.rful and moves 
forward jvith a naturalness and ease that carries its read- 
ers along and makes them reluctant to put down the book 
until the end is reached. 
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Her College ^ays 

^y SMrs* Qarke Johnson Ittustraied by Ida Waugh 

This is a most inferesting and healthful tale of a girl's life in a 
New England college. The trustful and unbounded love of 
the heroine for her mother and the mutual and self-sacrificing 
devotion of the mother to the daughter are so beautifully in- 
terwoven with the varied occurrences and exciting incidents of 
college life as to leave a most wholesome impression upon 
the mind and heart of the reader. 
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Uncro'wning a King 

®y Ed^ardS. BÜs, <A. ëNl. IltustratedhyJ. Sleepte "Davts 

A tale of the Indian war waged by King Philip in 1675. The 
adventures of the young hero during that eventful period, his 
efforts in behalf of the attacked towns, his capture by the 
Indians, and his subsequent release through the efforts of 
King Philip himself, with a vivid account of the tragic death 
of that renowned Indian chieftain, form a most interesting and 
instructive story of the early days of the colonies. 

T/ie Young Gold Seekers 

Sy Ed<ward S. Eltis, <A. êM. Ittustrated by F. <A. Carter 

A thrilling account of the experiences of two boys during a 
trip to the gold fields of Alaska. The hardships that they 
endure, the disappointments they suffer, the courage and 
perseverance that they manifest in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, and their eventual success in their 
undertaking, are all most graphically portrayed. 
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Tme to Hts Trast 

^y Edward S. Eltis, <A. SM. Itlustrated by J. Steepte ^avis 

The hero of this story will win his way at once inlo the heart 
of every one, and his pluck and perseverance will carry the 
sympathy of every reader through his many adventures, strug- 
gles, and singular experiences. Like all of the author's works, 
the incidents teach in the most convincing manner that true 
manliness and sturdy integrity are the only principles through 
which happiness and success in life are possible. 

Comrades True 

®y Edward S. Eltis, <A. SM. ïïtushaied 

In following the career of two friends from youth to manhood, 
the author weaves a narrative of intense interest. This 
story is more realistic than is usual, as the two heroes pass 
through the calamitous forest fires in Northern Minnesota and 
barely escape with their lives. They have other thrilling ad- 
ventures and experiences in which the characteristics of each 
are finely portrayed. 

•* Among juveniles there is not one of greater interest, or 
more wholesome influence than * Comrades True.* " — Senünel^ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Among the Esquimaux 

"By Edward S. Eltis, <A. SM. ïïtustraied 

The scènes of this story are laid in the Arctic region, the cen- 
tral characters being two sturdy boys whose adventurous spirit 
often leads them into dangerous positions. They visit Green- 
land ; go on a hunting expedition, have a number of stirring 
adventures, but ultimately reach home safe and sound. 

" A capital and instructive book for boys." — Post^ Boston, 
Mass. 
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^he Campers Out 

By Ed<ward S. Ettis, <A. ëNl. ïïtusirated 

Many of the scènes are so vividly described that the reader 
can, in his imagination, enjoy the excitement of the chase and 
all the pleasures of a good camping tour. In addition to the 
vivid descriptions of many exciting adventures, this story 
teaches a lesson in morals that cannot fail to prove helpful to 
every reader. 

*• Well planned and well written. FuU of adventure of just the 
right sort." — Mid- Continent^ St. Louis, Mo. 

(At the Stege of Quehec 

^y James OHs ïïtustrated by F. <A. Carter 

Two boys living on the Kennebec River join Benedict Ar- 
nold's expedition as it passes their dweiling en route for the 
Canadian border. They, with their command, are taken pris- 
oners before Quebec. The description of the terrible march 
through the wilderness, the incidents of the siege, and the dis- 
astrous assault, which cost the gallant General Montgomery 
his life, are in the highest degree thrilling, while at the same 
time true in every particular. 

cAndy's Ward 

®y hmes OHs lltustraied 

A fascinating narrative of the life and experiences of" Museum 
Marvels." They dweil in a house owned by a sword-swal- 
lower, whose wife, the ** Original Circassian," is entrusted with 
its management. The rest of the household includes a dwarf, 
nick-named the "Major/* a fat lady, a giant, and a snake- 
charmer. The private life of the marvels forms a story full of 
incident, and one that possesses that peculiar simplicity of 
style which has won for this author such a host of readers. 
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Chasing a Yacht 

"By James Otis Iltusiraied 

A semi-nautical tale of adventure about boys, written for boys, 
and will certainly be appreciated by boys wherever they may 
be found. The story of how the heroes, two bright, manly 
fellows, built a steam yacht, how she was stolen from them, 
and how they eventually regained possession of her, is fuU of 
life and is replete with exciting and interesting incident. 

" Boys who do not read this volume with real pleasure must 
be hard to suit." — Journal^ Minneapolis, Minn. 

T/ie ^raganza Diamond 

Vy James Otis Iltustrateé 

A volume that will hold its readers spell-bound as they follow 
the two boy characters and the bright, courageous girl in 
their search for the famous diamond. Much useful information 
is incidentally conveyed and many things with which few 
persons are familiar are explained. 

" It will rivet the attention of young readers as much as Rob- 
inson Crusoe." — Call, San Francisco, Cal. 

On Wood Cdbe Mand 

"By Elbrtdge S. ^rooks Htustraied by FredericJ. "Boston 

A trio of bright New England children are given an island 
on which to spend their summer vacation. Here they es- 
tablish a little colony, the management of which gives them 
a large amount of amusement and at times causes some 
seemingly serious difficulties. In the solution of their per- 
plexing problems the young people receive much encourage- 
ment and counsel from the poet Longfellow, whose delightful 
acquaintance they form in a very unexpected and amusing 
manner. 
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